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1—WILLIAM R. CHAPMAN, 


Conductor. 


NINA MORGANA, 
Soprano, 


3—ETHELYNDE SMITH, 
Soprano. 


4—ELEANOR PAINTER, 
Soprano. 








_— Photo copyright by Ira L. Hill, New York. 


5—EDDY BROWN, 


Violinist, 





6—LOUIS GRAVEURE, . 
Baritone. ae 

Photo copyright by Ira L. Hill, New York. re 
oat 


7—THEO KARLE, 


Tenor. 









Photo copyright by Mrs. A. Spencer Beatty, New York. 


























MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL 
Bangor, October 5, 6, 7; Portland, October 9, 10, 11, 1916. (Twentieth Year) 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 








MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY. 
School Positions 
BABCOCK, 
Cannecie Hart, New York. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Secured. 


Concert and 
MRS 


Telephone, 2634 Columbus 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE 

INSTRUCT ION SINGING—ALL BRANCHES, 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire a Spe 
cialty, Music al Director Church of the Atonement, 
N.Y. Author, “Art of Singing.” Address, Fellows 
M usical Bureau, Carnegie Hall, N. Y Phone: 764 
Circle. 


RAWLINS BAKER, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER, 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 


erformance 
52 East 77th Street, New York, 


el, 3029 Lenox. 


H. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Acolian Hall, 33 West 42nd St. 


Phone, 7408 Bryant New York. 





MME. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


TEACHER A VOIce IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 


eeachen of Anna Case. : 
West zoth St., New York City. 


Columbus 3082 


Only 
Studio: 216 
Phone, 


Res, 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
COLORATURA SOPRANO, 
Musicales. Five Languages. 
TEACHER. 


Oratorio, 
Also VOCAL 
6o7 West t37th Street 


Concerts, 


New York. 





SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


PAUL 





AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE PIANO 


SCHOOL 
GUSTAV L, BECKER, Director 


Complete theoretical and practical course. 
pations, diploma, scholarships, lecture 
Competent teachers for beginners. 

Address; Secretary, 114 West 72d St., 


Exami- 
recitals, 


New York. 


MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO. 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 


Management: 
1s1 W. 72d St., N.Y. Tel. 9619 Col. 


Vocal Studio: 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 





CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East 140th St. 





E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


Tel. 1350 Circle. 


426 Carnegie Hall. 





MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING. 


lly, 106 W. goth St. 
Address personally, 10 9°"Phone, 3ssa River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST. 
Recitals and Concerts, 
Leschetizky Method. 
Telephone, 5331 Columbus. 


Instruction, 


isi W. zoth St. 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mus. Anna E, Zinover, Director. 


Summer Courses, New York and Brookfield 
Center, Conn, 


Tel, 1274 Bryant. 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
INSTRUCTION, 
Phone, 1472 Circle, 


Mr, and Mrs. 
VOCAL 

Suite yo, Carnegie Hall, 
Residence, and Home for Students, Cliffcrest. 
apply, Carnecre Hatt Srupto. 


For particulars 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
y SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 

1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont. 





M. F. BURT SCHOOL 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training. Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal courses in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials. 
New York School, 809 Carnegie Hall, 
Address Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West s7th St., New York. 


Mas, Henry Smock Miss Susan S. 
Positive Expert 


Breath Con- BO t€ E, Coaching. 


trol, Perfect Diction in all 
Placing. VOCAL STUDIOS languages. 
cor 66th St. 


65 Central Park West, 
Telephone 5962 Columbus 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
zo. Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West, 
Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York. 


J HELEN ETHEL 

MY BR, 
INSTRUCTION AND COACHING. 
Hall. Tel. Circle 1350. 
Tel. 3583 Morningside. 


EDMUND 


VOCAL 
703-4 Carnegie 
Res, 





PLATON BROUNOFF, 

Conductor Modern Symphony Orchestra. 
Conductor Russian Choral Society, etc. 
Voice Culture and Coach for Opera and Concert. 
LECTURE RECITALS. 

147 West risth St Phone, 8564 Cathedral. 
New York, 





KARL BARLEBEN, 
VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Boston, Mass. 
management: Pitr F, Parker, 
Tremont Street, Boston 


27 Dartmouth Street, 
Exclusive 
49 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BASITONS 
OF SINGIN 

115 East 53d feuk et York. 


ad TEACHER 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 

Conpucton NEIGHBORHOOD SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

Director, East Sipe House Setrtement Music 

ScHoot, 

ENSEMBLE, THEORY Music 

Seen, Ss Carnegie Hall, 
Yor 


TEACHER oF VIOLIN, 
Orchestral Training 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
435 W. 119th St., New York. 
Phone: Morningside 8200. 





ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists,”’— 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill, 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 





, romp 
WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 

Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 

Large Public—-Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time, 

220 Madison Ave. Kes. Phone, 5469 J Bedford. 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST, 


_ Teacher of Alma Giuck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio; 33 West o7th St., New York. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


296 Manhattan Avenue, 
New York City. 


Studio: 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
lelephone, Plaza 2443 





LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 80th Street, New York. 
Tel. 3786 Schuyler. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 


tai1 Carnegie Hall. Tel. 1350 Circle, 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, 
792 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
No. 143 West 42d St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, urlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 


Tuesday and Friday, 114 West 72d St. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 

INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 

With the “Musical Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 

Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 

York, 439 Fifth Ave.; Tel. $792 Murray} Hil. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. 





Piano 


CARL FIQUE, 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 


Dramatic SOPRANO 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 





128 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Phews, Bryant 1274. 





SIDNEY A. BALDWIN, 


InstRUCTION IN Pr1aNo, ORGAN AND THEORY, 

Assistant Cor.ductor Newark Festival Chorus, Di- 
rector of Music Allen-Stevenson School, New York 
City; Organist and Director St. James Episcopal 


Church, Newark. 
Broad Street, Newark. 


Studio: 847 
Residence: 36 Halsted St., East Orange, N. J. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Chariton. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Special attention to tone production. 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera House Bldg., N. Y. 
Mail address, 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn, 





ARENS VOCAL STUDIO, 


The Art wv Nota Canto” in all its Branches. 
308 W. s6th St. el. 3539 Columbus. 
Send tac, address Sec’y, for Booklet, 

“My Vocal Method.” 

New York Instruction Resumed October 2, 1916. 





MME. ADELE LEWING, 
PLANISTE. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio and address: 
Steinway Hatt, New Yorx City. 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES, 
1730 Broadway, Cor. s9th St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann, 
Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs, Hermann G. FrigpMann) 
CONTRALTO. 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts. 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet. 
Phone: Columbus 1628. 340 West 57th St. 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 230 East 62d Street. 


Lang og musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR. 


St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave., and 53d St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition, 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN, PIANO—ALBERT. 
76 East 86th St. 


"Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnist. 


Nine years of successful teaching and concertizin, 
it. Berlin. Will accept engagements and a limited 
number of pupils. 
Address: % West 126th St., New York. 
one, Harlem 3427. 
[In Philadelphis Mondays. Address 1821 Dia- 
mond St.] 





BRUNO HUHN, 
SINGING LESSONS 
4t West 45th Street, New York 
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SASCHA FIDELMAN 
CONCERT VIOLINIST MARIE LOUISE TODD Mme. Marie Zendt Lazar 5, SAMO ILOFF 
= npg wang : "i East Sake birest. TEACHER OF PIANO ee ae ee eee Tue Art or Sincino 
- Studio: Carnegie Hall - : New York PAUL 7 > Indorsed by Chaliepia. Brosi, 
THE REYL-KRAHE VOCAL STUDIOS rano alae bach, Zerola, ete," 


Sohool of Bel Canto Study of Repertoire 


CARNEGIE HALL 
Summer Residence: Manhattan Court 
College Point, New York 


ADELE KRAHE | EMILE RE YL 
Coleratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Organist and director St. Ann’s Church-on-the- 
Heights, Brooklyn. 


18 Hamilton Terrace, New York. 








Entertainments arranged for Balls, Fetes, House 


and Garden Parties. 


Private Instruction in DANCING 


Aesthetic and Modern 
Marcaret S. Crawrorp, Sacon pve Danse. 
147 W. 57th St., New York. Tel., Columbus 8119 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone 


Avaifable for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: It’s Origin and he ® Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL - YORK 


{LEVY <= 
ines St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 
Columbia School of Music 


509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street - Boston 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer : Conductor : Theoretician 
Pupils in Harmony and Composition, Orchestration 
and Conducting, Repertoire and Interpretation. 
Makin Mus:c Scroor, 10 W. r2ad St., N. Y 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (e2eT iusic 
130 West 97th Street - New York City 
FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkabl clear 
and high, and great in volume.” 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier, 


Mgt.: Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 


pono b beter 
oprano Had Haye 


Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassiLi [ ,_E PS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











30-2 


























THE 


carom WILLARD 1s 








FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 
BIRDIGE BLYE iis: 
Pianist 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


t LaFor rge Murphy 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pu 
e000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, 





dl 


ils accepted. 
enwood 4042 


LOUISE 


MacMAHAN 


SOPRANO 
700 W. 179th Street, New York 


Teleph 6570 Audub 














<BUTLER == 


PUPILS | 
612 Fine Arts Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season 1916-17 King Edward Hn Bayard St, Pittsburgh 
Business Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 


DUNNING SYS Or Improven Music 

— For BEGINNERS. 

Send for information 

and booklets of indorsements. Mrs. Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St., 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 
Teacher: of Singing 
Specialist of ‘Voce postata’’ (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio congas 
177 West 88th St., N. Y. 














Tel., 7147 Riverside. 





Mme. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 


265 Central Park W. (87th Street) 
Tel, 8368 Schuyler 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building : - . : 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 














Chicago 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 


BAS S O 








PIANIST AND TEACHER 
New York City 
Plaza 8255 


COX 


oon .e) ue 


9 East soth Street, 
Phone: 


Ralph 


Composer and 
Teacher of Man 








Studio 31, = a oar S jemee Building 
sormaxs JABURG 


COSTUME RECITAL 


Summer Address: Sea Gate, New Yor’ Harbor. 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 


Soloist St, Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Address: 479 West 146th St., N. Y. 
Tel. 4949-M Audubon. 

















MADAME VALERI. 


pe 
not be corrected by her ability, tremole. Included, when ned 





fotice, and tha’ 


training has not gone so far as to caus 
vooal chords." 


1744 Broadway, entrance on 56th St. side 


John Prindle SCOTT 


606 W. 606 W. 115th St., NewYork ‘ni see Aro 
Composerof * SOHN oO: DREAMS, “THE REVELATION.” Ete 


 SHARP-HERDIEN 


“cuteage. Lis 


looseness in the 




















5132 Kenmore } 





John Doane ‘vrienn >" 


Unatwersity 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Hermen Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue New York City 


7 MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 











CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


6% MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 6426 Newgard Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 


OHN B. MILLER, == 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


E> DAWLEY 


SOPRANO—Pupil of D’ Aubigne. 
1716 Waverley Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 























Charles Cameron Bell 


TENOR 











ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
5000 grenawey. New York City 
hone, Audubon 6820 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


602 Majestic Thee Bile. ; ™ Angeles, Cal. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, 





Chicago 





Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 


Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 


430 West 57th St., Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 
Recitals and Piano ISS 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 








For Information 
Address 


Virgil Conservatory 
pag aed 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th St. 
NEW YORK 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
- May Smith, 


Management: 
0 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


Eight years leading 
Stern Conservatory, 
three years at 


Musical Art. 


teacher, 
Berlin; 
Institute of 





212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbus 2329 


Studio: 





HARRISON Concert 
M. Organist 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





Studio: 
Carnegie I Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Mumc School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharing HOFFMANN sccomans: 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR 
Home Address: St, Pau: 


S. WESLEY _— 


St. fomen Chu 
aad and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN REC ITAL S. 











Fiiledelphia. 
ANSTRUC TION. — 


ae 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


7 Management: FOSTER & FOSTER 
: F %% West 42nd Street New York 


Phone, Bryant 4422 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Voice Instructor anp Coacn, 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


wee? DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio, 18 East 6oth St., N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570. 
Kate Jordan Hewett, Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago. 























fas % 

















TENOR——-COMPOSER 
“Song of the Canoe” “An Evenin Song’ “A Little 
Red Ribbon” “Moonlight and Starligh waltz song) 
Hotel Marie Antoinette, Broadway, 66th and it ts., Mow York 
HALLET GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 








ELIZABETH 





Soprano 


Direction 
WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th ST., NEW YORK 














FRANK 


POLLOCK 


OPERATIC TENOR 

Exclusive Management: 
402 Madison Ave. 
Telephones: 


Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
(Carlton Chambers), New York. 


Murray Hill 7058-2800. 





REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, - Fort Worth, Texas 





79 FIFTH AVE..’ 
NEW YORK 








MUSICAL COURIER 





October 12, 1916. 








w32% DOOLITTLE|§ MARGOLIS sive 


PIANIST © 


606 W. 116th St., New York Phone Morningside 7357 


A & SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for for Hoste, eee Ete. 








° Meirepeliiae Opers Heese 7, Mondays and Toursdeys 
r Contralto 
t CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 

A Address 605 West itath Street, New York. 


i Ta Ta 
if ii Hit nt ici t Gi h 
MAY MUKLE <i 


MRS. JESSICA COLBERT 
: San Francisco, Cal. 














Maceger: 
G41 Post Street 


ALFRED D. SHAW 


TENOR 
Oratorio Recital 
= an Avenue Presbyterian Charch, New York 
(LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS ACCEPTED) 
713 N. BROADWAY, YONKERS, N. Y. 


The KIMBALL 
TRIUMPHANT 


Sao Francisco Panama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 

















HIGHEST HONORS 
Kimball Pianos—Player Pianos 
Pipe Organs—Reed Organs 


Music Rolls 

When you select a Kimball, your judg 
ment is sustained by juries of experts of 

the greatest International Expositions: 

San Francisco, 1915 

Seattle, 1909 Omaha, 1898 

Chicago World’s Fair, 1893 

All granted Highest Honors to the 


Manufactured by 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Established «857 























628 Riverside Brive, H. ¥. Phone, Morningside 1776 


VERA KAIGHN 


First Presbyterian Church 
a Maerese, 524N. Negley Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BEULAH BEACH 


Concert and jGugecto 
M cat Br jy ° By da 

ana, ent: tees e ureau, 
Steinway aR Chicago, 


WILL RHODES, Jr. 


TENOR 








Ti. 





Pittsburgh, 


‘RICHARDSON 


E Mansgement: Raeetet Snow, 4 E. Van Buren 
hone, Edgewater 2070 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


wine CADMAN | im 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of Hie Compositions ort His Famous 
Indian Music-Talk” 


Addrese: Care of WHITE-SM@ITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


H. E. van SURDAM | 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


Dolejsi ! Neff 


Violinist Pianist 
BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 




















MAZEOCAT 





MARGARET 


KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
With Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Management, The Wolfsche Musical 
Boreas, | W. 34th St., New York 
Personal! address, St. abort tel sue. Sith St., N.Y. 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 3 $8 4 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its original 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ggeranead tone 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago =: =: 


MAKERS 











DELMAR 


YUNGMEYER 

















FLAN IST- ACCOMPANTST 
got K. P. Block, 
Composer Pianist 
JOHN iat UG Conserio. one Sestials 
Room 1s, Betogtine 
Opera House Buliding 
boris BARNETT 
CONCERT PURIST. Craduate ate veoll of Gosowsxy 
For engagements and Masical Courier 


» t's Piano — 


- GARTON $ 


AUDITORIUM BLDG. CHICAGO 


¢ LUTIGER GANNON 


ONTRALTO 
624 Michigan A Avenue Chicago, I11. 


RICHARD KNOTTS 
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BOSTON-NATIONAL GRAND 
OPERA COMPANY OPENS 
SEASON IN SPRINGFIELD 





Repertoire for the New York Engagement 


Springfield, Mass., October 9, 1916. 
(By Telegram. ) 

An audience that taxed the capacity of the Court Square 
Theatre bestowed abundant applause upon the Boston-Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company this evening when it gave the 
opening performance of its second transcontinental tour. 
The opera was Verdi’s “Rigoletto,” which was followed 
by the “Prince Igor” Tartar ballet, in which forty mem- 
bers of the Ballet Russe teak part. 

The same finish of ensemble that made so marked an 
impression during the New York performance last Novem- 
ber was apparent tonight. Orchestra, chorus and prin- 
cipals co-operated with a smoothness uncommon even in 
opera of the finest sort. 

There was interest in the American debuts of the Rus- 
sian coloratura soprano, Nadina Legat, who sang the role 
of Gilda; and the Italian basso, Virgilio Lazzari, whose 
Sparafucile assumed the proportions of a vocal triumph. 
Mlle. Legat sang the “Caro Nome” with a pure tone. Her 
scales were evenly sung, and in every sort of florid sing- 
ing demanded the voice showed true coloratura character- 
istics. 

The opportunity of the evening, however, fell to George 
Baklanoff. He made the role of the hunchback jester one 
no less forceful dramatically than it was on its vocal side. 
The first appearance with the company of Fulgenzio Guer- 
rieri disclosed a conductor relying completely upon his 
memory and securing excellent results. 

Enrico Arensen, who was to have made his debut as 
the Duke, became so hoarse during the first act that his 
place was taken by Romeo Boscacci. 

Operas for the New York Week 

The week beginning November 6, Managing Director 
Max Rabinoff announces that the Boston National Grand 
Opera Company will occupy Oscar Hammerstein’s Lex- 
iigton Opera House, corner of Lexington avenue and 
Fifty-first street. The house, especially built by Hammer- 
stein for his ill-fated grand opera scheme, has never been 
put to the use for which it was intended This engage- 
ment will see the first performance of grand opera within 
its walls. 

The repertoire is announced as follows: Monday eve- 
ning, November 6, “Andrea Chenier,” by Giordano, which 
though not a new opera, comes to America with almost 
the value of a novelty, since it has scarcely been per- 
formed here. In the principal roles, Zenatello and Mme. 
Villani. Other operas to be heard during the’, "eek, though 
the order in which they are to be given is ut yet an- 
neunced, are: “Iris,” Mascagni’s Japanese opera, with 
Mme. Tamaki Miura, who made such an impression in 
“Butterfly” last year; “La Bohéme,” with Maggie Teyte, 
Auguste Bouilliez and Riccardo Martin; “Madam Butter- 
fly,” with Mme Miura, Riccardo Martin and Thomas 
Chalmers; “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” with Zenatello and Mme. 
Villani; “Rigoletto,” with Nadina Legat, Enrico Arensen 
and George Baklanoff, and “Lucia,” with Mme. Legat and 
Zenatello. 

There will be much interest in the New York debut of 
three artists heard in this country for the first time this 
season, the Russians, Nadina Legat and Enrico Arensen, 
and the Belgian haritone, Auguste Bouilliez. 





More Information About the 
Interstate Grand Opera Company 





A few additional details of the plans of the Interstate 
Grand Opera Company as outlined in last week’s Musica 
Courter are at hand. In addition to the works already 
listed it is proposed to include Donizetti’s “Don Pasquale” 
and Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne” in the repertoire. 
The company also intends to present three ballets by Emile 
de Recat, its ballet master, which have never been seen in 
America: “Le Triomphe de !’Amour,” “Une Intrigue Ca- 
lante sous Louis XV,” and “L’Oracle,” the latter a diver- 
tissement 4nd pantomime in five scenes. 

In addition to the artists listed last week the following 
have been engaged and others are promised later: Rachel 
Friese-Green, contralto, and Alfred Kauffmann, bass. 

The orchestra, organized in New York, is made up of 
fifty-six men and will rehearse in New York under the 
direction of Oscar Spirescu, one of the conductors. The 


chorus, also organized in New York, is made up of forty 
members. The corps de ballet, including the principals, 
will number twenty-one. 

The company will play in Cleveland at the Hippodrome, 
in Pittsburgh at the Schenley Theatre, in Cincinnati at 
Music Hall, and in Detroit at the Lyceum Theatre. 





FRISCO’S OUTDOOR “AIDA” 
DRIVEN INDOORS 


Musical Success Notwithstanding—Gadski, Claussen, 
Zinovieff and Whitehill Score 





San Francisco, Cal., October 4, 1916. 

After being driven twice from Ewing Field by heavy 
rainstorms, “Aida” finally took place last evening in the 
San Francisco Civic Auditorium. Musically the perform- 
ance was a very large success. About 10,000 persons at- 
tended. At 2:30 yesterday afternoon the management de- 
cided it would be impossible to perform at the Ewing Field. 
Within ten minutes after the decision was reached, car- 
penters were at work constructing a temporary stage in 
the Auditorium. 

There was a scene bordered by Egyptian columns, and 
this was practically the only scenic effect that it was pos 
sible to present. In short, the event was only an exhibition 
of the vocal skill and dramatic ability of the leading artists, 
and the presentation of a very large chorus which had 
been drilled excellently. 

Then there was a large orchestra, under the direction 
of Josiah Zero. All the accessories other than the cos- 
tumes, were unavoidably absent. Hence the musical per- 
formance was brought strongly under the limelight, all of 
its own. It stood the severe test of being a lyrical opera, 
when it was intended to be dramatic. There was nothing 
in sight really to affect the senses dramatically except the 
dramatic ability of the performers. 

The principal artists were Johanna Gadski, Julia Claus- 
sen, Leone Zinovieff and Clarene Whitehill. 

Gadski was an artistic and vocally electric Aida. She 
kept the audience in a state of enthusiasm with her work. 
The splendid manner and voice of Julia Claussen estab- 
lished her popularity in San Francisco on a stable basis 
from the beginning of her first solo. Clarence Whitehill 
also showed his art, vocally and otherwise, to very great 
advantage. Leone Zinovieff was hailed with cries of “Bis, 
bis,” for his singing of “Celeste Aida,” and his work was 
fine throughout. 

The great degree of success that was achieved, notwith- 
standing difficulties, indicates that there is a field here for 
such performances, and a supply of local talent to furnish 
choruses and the lesser roles. The al fresco mood will be 
followed up--when San Francisco’s weather is beyond re- 
proach 


TENOR IN JAIL 


American Artist Returning to Italy Has Unpleasant 
Experience 

The following is from the Worcester Evening Gazette: 
“Charles Hackett, the Worcester tenor, who has just gone 
to Europe to fill an engagement in Genoa, Italy, was ar- 
rested on his arrival in Bordeaux as a spy. It may have 
been due to the fact that he came to America on the steam- 
ship Touraine and returned three weeks later on the same 
boat. In these days, a suspicion as ill grounded as that is 
sufficient to cause an arrest. He was put in jail for five 
days. He has written only a short account of his experi- 
ence because he was afraid to have the letter stopped by the 
censors, but he puts in one suggestive sentence about hav- 
ing had only ten minutes’ sleep in five days.” 





Maine Music Festival 
(By Telegram.) 
Portland, Me., 
The opening concert last night of the Western Division 
of the Maine Music Festival at Exposition Building, Po-t- 
land, was attended by an audience of 4,000. A great ova- 
tion greeted Conductor Chapman, his chorus and the art- 
ists, among them Theo Karle, Ethelynde Smith and Rich- 
ard Epstein. The enthusiasm was rife throughout. A re- 
ception to Mr, and Mrs, Chapman and the soloists followed 
the concert. The Eastern division of the festival was.a real 
success last week, and, with auspicious opening here, the 
twentieth annual festival promises to be hest of the long 
series. L& B, 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY’S 
SEVENTY-FIFTH AND 
JUBILEE SEASON 


Two Dozen Novelties and Revivals Announced by Con- 
ductor Stransky for 1916-17 Programs 

A round two dozen novelties and revivals will be in- 
cluded in the programs of the Philharmonic Society Or- 
chestra’s regular series at Carnegie Hall, New York, during 
this season. Chief among the novelties is the “Alpine” 
symphony, by Richard Strauss, the music for which was 
held up in transit from Germany last year. 

The complete list of novelties and revivals for the sea- 
son, as arranged by Conductor Josef Stransky, follows: 
The festival music to “Guntram,” the fantasy “Macheth” 
and the “Alpine” symphony of Richard Strauss; Tschai- 
kowsky’s overture, “The Voyvode” and his symphony 
“Manfred,” Liszt's “Ideale,” “Manfred” symphony and Epi- 
lcgue to “Tasso,” Haydn’s symphonies, “Oxford” and “Ju- 
bilee”; the Dvorak symphony, No. 1; Sibelius’ symphony, 
No. 2; Widor symphony, No. 3; the Wagner overture, 
“Christoph Columbus,” which has seldom been heard in 
America; two nocturnes by Debussy, the Caucasian sketch- 
es of Ipolitoff-Ivanoff; Percy Grainger's new suite, “In a 
Nutshell”; Victor Herbert's Irish rhapsody; the Bach- 
Reger suite in B minor; Rachmaninoff’s “The Isle of 
Death”; Rubin Goldmark’s “Samson,” and Henry Hadley’s 
symphonic fantasia. 

From all indications the Philharmonic’s seventy-fifth and 
Jubilee season will be the biggest in point of attendance 
in the history of the society. Subscriptions for the vari: 
ous concerts are still being received at the society’s office 
in Carnegie Hall. 


FIRST ORATORIO CONCERT 
DECEMBER 6, NOT DECEMBER 8 


Bossi’s “Joan of Arc” to Be Given 





The date of the first concert of the season by the Ora- 
torio Society of New York, originally given out as De- 
cember 8, should have been December 6, on which date 
Bossi’s “Joan of Arc” will be given by the full forces of 
the society, assisted by the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Louis Koemmenich conducting. 

The sale of subscription seats for the forty-fifth sea- 
son of this distinguished organization, founded in 1873 
by Dr. Leopold Damrosch, has commenced at the office 
of the society at 1 West Thirty-fourth street, and at the 
Carnegie Hall box office. Five concerts will be given, 
and an innovation in the sale is the opportunity afforded 
to purchase tickets for as few as two concerts at the low 
subscription price. 


New York City Department of Education 
Offers to Public Lectures on Musical 
Subjects and Organ Recitals 





Daniel Gregory Mason, assistant professor of music at 
Columbia University, New York City, and known also as 
a writer, has been secured by the Department of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York to give a course of twelve 
public lectures on “Great Masters of Music” during Oc- 
tcher, November and December. The assembly hall of 
Hunter College, Lexington avenue and Sixty-cighth street; 
will be used for the lectures, which are to be delivered 
on successive Wednesday evenings. The course began Oc‘ 
tober 4. 

Among courses other than Mr. Mason’s -is one given by 
Mary Gregory Murray: “Lecture Lessons in Music Study.” 
John S. Van Cleve will lecture on “The Great Tone Poets” 
in New York and Brooklyn, and Pearl Cleveland Wilson 
on Wagnerian operas. Besides these various 
operas, violin music and folksongs will be discussed by 
competent lecturers. 


subjects, 


Either vocal or instrumental selec- 
tions will be used by way of illustration, and in some 
courses also the stereopticon. 
wise announced, begin at 8:15. 

Sunday organ recitals will be given also in co-operation 
with the American Guild of Organists: in the afternoon 
at Washington Irving High School, Manhattan, and Fras 
mus Hall and Boys’ High schools, Brooklyn, and in the 
evening at Morris High School, The Bronx. Beginning 
November 12 recitals will also be given at the Eastern 
District High School, Brooklyn, 


The lectures, unless other- 
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“WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC” 


A New Book by Anne Shaw Faulkner, Elaborating a Course of Study in 
Music, History and Appreciation for Schools and Home Study 




















That indefatigable worker, Anne Shaw Faulkner, has 
written an unusual book that will be of great value to the 
one ambitious to become familiar with music, and at the 
same time to gain that information which will be of value 
in the study of music, if one is ambitious to become tech- 
nically arrayed for the purpose of creating or interpreting 
music for themselves. 

Miss Faulkner has become well known throughout this 
country through her lectures on music, and especially her 
technical lectures on the various instruments that go 
toward the creating of an orchestra. In the giving of 
this lecture as to the orchestra, she always illustrates with 
the instruments of the various families that go to make up 
an orchestra, and has done much good in bringing to a 
more complete understanding the mind of the layman as 
to the orchestra and its mission, and the instruments 
through which it delivers its musical interpretations. 

In this book, which has been issued by the Educational 
Department of the Victor Talking Machine Company, Miss 
Faulkner gives to the masses, and also to the educated mu- 
sician, that which will be of great value in an educational 
way, in that the educational work that has been carried on 
so successfully by the Victor Company can be utilized 
through the Victor machine and its records. 

At the convention in Atlantic City in July, Frances El- 
liott Clark, who has charge of the educational work of the 
Victor Company, read a paper which, outlined the tremen- 
dous scope of this department that he has charge of, and 
showed how the leading music schools of this country, the 
public schools, and, beginning with the first of September, 
the small rural schools, were utilizing the Victor machines 
and the records for educational purposes. It is in good 
part for Mrs. Clark to write the “Foreword” for Miss 
Faulkner's book, and it contains such a concise explanation 
of the purpose of Miss Faulkner’s book that it is herewith 
reproduced in full: 


Foreword 


In this course of study it has been the earnest desire of 
the author and the publishers to contribute a well organ- 
ized plan for the study of music in a broadly cultural style, 
looking toward giving a working knowledge of the litera- 
ture of music, rather than a theoretical study of the form 
and grammar of the subject. 

The study of high school music must be arranged to 
attract, hold and educate every boy and girl, regardless 
of whether they can sing or not, and should furnish op- 
portunity, material and instruction that will enable them 
to become, not professional musicians, but music lovers 
and appreciative, intelligent listeners, knowing the world‘s 
music just as they know its history, prose, poetry and art. 

Heretofore, the ideals of high school pupils in music 
have been virtually limited to the music they themselves 
could produce, thus restricting their observation to a very 
narrow field. 

Music, when properly taught, stands for as much mental 
development and general culture as any other subject in 
the curriculum and should receive the same credits toward 
graduation from the focal school, and as entrance require- 
ments in the colleges and universities. 

Colleges, private schools and universities have found it 
impossible, save in small special classes, to use music in 
any broadly educational way. 

Individuals and clubs desiring to know music from a 
cultural standpoint, particularly if remote from the larger 
musical centers, have found it well nigh impossible to 
gain any adequate knowledge of the world’s music because 
of lack of opportunity to hear enough of the really great 
music, interpreted by great artists with reasonably frequent 
repetition. 

Today the trend of music study is strongly toward ap- 
preciation rather than theory, It is impossible, however, 
to study appreciation or interpretation without real music 
to interpret and appreciate. 

Now the Victor and Victor-Victrola, with the wonderful 
list of Victor records, which is regularly augmented each 
month, makes it possible to present the whole subject in 
a vital form, bringing within the hearing of every student 
the real music to be studied. This course presents a care- 
ful selection of the choicest records for definite study in 
consecutive lessons, classified, analyzed, and set in chro- 
nological order and historical significance, starting at a 
given point, progressing systematically, and arriving at a 
legitimate conclusion, This course is not intended to take 
the place of the regular chorus work. nor to minjmize or 


displace the necessary study in sight reading, intervals, 
chromatics, music forms, etc., but to be superimposed upon 
the broad basis of such fundamental work. 

It is hoped that these lessons may furnish the means to 
produce a Nation-wide love and understanding of good 
music, Frances Exvtiotr CLarKk. 


Will Be Appreciated 


This book, “What We Hear in Music,” by Miss Favlk- 
ner, is a publication that will become more appreciated as 
this work of the Educational Department of the Victor 
Company expands and becomes more and more understuod. 
It takes up a study of the various phases of music, it gives 
in concise form the development of music with suggestions 
for study, and all of this under heads that will enable 
any one to arrive at any phase of music, also to be enabled 
to give illustrations of all these phases of music through 
the records that have been made in the Victor laboratury, 
and which are so easy of illustration through this tremen- 
dous accumulation of music of all kinds and descriptions, 
from the popular to the severely classic, and each of these 
lessons so segregated and divided that it is made plain and 
easy of comprehension to even the one who has little 
knowledge of music but loves it for its true worth. 

The book is fully illustrated, showing the national music 
of the various countries of the world, and giving also illus- 
trations that will tend to educate ‘and make familiar the 
one interested in music with the characteristics of the vari- 
ous nations musically, artistically and architecturally.—in 
fact, there is little regarding the various nations of this 
country in an artistic way that is not touched on in this 
comprehensive and well prepared work. 

There are very few who are aware of the great work 
that the Victor Company is doing through the medium of 
the best informed musicians that are obtainable for this 
work. There is no expense that the Victor Company will 
not go to to make complete and bring within the compre- 
hension of the masses, if you please, all that pertains to 
music, and the probabilities are that the Victor Company, 
through its Educational Department, is doing one of the 
greatest works that has ever been carried to a successful 
issue as regards music. 


For the People 


This book of Miss Faulkner’s is but one of many of the 
efforts made to place in the hands of the people that in- 
formation which leads to an ‘appreciation of the best in 
music. ‘With the illustrations that are possible through the 
Victor records, and explanatory literature of the nature of 
this book of Miss Faulkner, there is an educational move- 
ment that will tend toward making the United States the 
greatest musical nation in the world. This may seem an 
impossibility to those who feel that this country is not musi- 
cal, but when one recognizes the growth and demand for 
music in this country, as is illustrated in the wonderful 
growth of the Victor Company through these musical rec- 
ords and these educational features which are doing such 
a great work throughout this country, it can but be ac- 
cepted that the force that is back of these efforts, and 
which is carrying with it correlative forces that are build- 
ing toward the education of the people at large for an ap- 
preciation of music of the highest nature, that it is only 
a question of time when America will take its proper posi- 
tion in the musical world, and not only be self-sustaining 
but will be able to exchange with the older countries music 
of an equal quality, and be on the same footing artistically 
as are the countries to which America has looked for its 
highest class of music. 

Miss Faulkner’s book is one that should be in the hands 
of every family in this country. It enables any one to take 
up the various phases of music, as said, and utilize the 
musical library of the Victor Company for illustrations at 
a very little cost, and always with the assurance that these 
illustrations are authoritative and bear the imprint of the 
highest musical minds of the day. 


Besekirsky aiiduhinahe 





Wassily Besekirsky is starting his second American con- 
cert tour under Annie Friedberg’s management, and is 
booked extensively in the East and Middle West. He will 
be heard for the first time in Chicago, and has return en- 
gagements in Philadelphia, Schenectady, and a joint recital 
with George Harris in Providence, and with Margaret 
Anderton in the Columbia University series, 
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EDWARD E, TREUMANN’S STUDIO. 


Edward E. Treumann Opens New Studio 





The accompanying picture shows Edward E. Treumann’s 
artistic new studio, 1042 St. Nicholas avenue, New York 
City. 

During his many years of professional activity in New 
York City, Mr. Treumann has brought out a number of 
excellent pupils; some are now filling positions as soloists 
and teachers. Among these are: Evelyn van Winkle, 
an artist pupil of Mr. Treumann, who has appeared as solo- 
ist on several occasions with the Harlem Philharmonic Or- 
Halprin has appeared in recitals under 


chestra. George 


the management of the Music League of America. Samuel 
Pike, at present in Florence, Italy, preparing for a con- 
cert tour, studied with Mr. Treumann over ten years; 
Joseph Deutsch, New York, teacher; Estelle Goldstein, a 
promising young artist, who made several New York ap- 
and Minnie Silverman, an exceptionally gifted 


pearances, 
artist-pupil, who contemplates giving a recital in New 
York this season. 

Prior to locating in New York as teacher, Mr. Treu- 


mann appeared as soloist in Germany, Austria, France, 
Italy and South America, where he has won only praise- 
worthy criticisms from public and press alike. 





Lewis Shawe’s Recital at St. Paul 


St. Paul, Minn., September 27, 1916. 

There is no one of its local musicians of whom St. Paul 
is prouder than Lewis Shawe, baritone, and when he gives 
a recital it is a signal for the gathering of the large music 
loving public which has learned from experience that he 
gives the best, and only the best. Such a recital was given 
in the Saint Paul Hotel, Tuesday, September 26. Katherine 
Hoffmann, for many seasons accompanist for Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, was at the piano. 

The combination is a really remarkable one. Both are 
artists of skill and technical facility, gifted with musical 
feeling of depth and warmth. If there is a “best” in his 
work, it is Mr. Shawe’s singing of German Lieder. A fine 
understanding and beautiful diction combine with his splen- 
did tone placement and resonant quality of voice to meet 
the most exacting demands of Brahms, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Strauss or Hugo Wolf. Scarcely less enjoyable is 
his singing of the less vigorous and more subtle modern 
French songs, a finely controlled legato and a delightful 
pianissimo being important assets in this art. In a group 
of American songs, one never before sung in St. Paul, 
was Burleigh’s “The Gray Wolf.” Its many obvious diffi- 
culties were all mastered and smoothed away, andthe dra- 
matic horror of the text was conveyed in a remarkable 
way. Mrs. Hoffmann’s accompaniments were, as always, a 
vital but never obtrusive part of the performance. 
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Combs Conservatory of Music Reports 
Largest Enrollment in Its History 

With the largest enrollment in its history, the Combs 
Conservatory of Music, Philadelphia, reports that its reg- 
istration is representative of fourteen States, including 
Nevada, Montana, Colorado, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Virginia. In order to meet the continued growth of the 
school an additional building at 1319 South Broad street 
has been purchased and will be remodeled and converted 
into needed class rooms. Many improvements have been 
made in the various buildings during the summer months 
and a modern three manual organ has been added to the 
equipment. 

Henry Schradieck, violin; Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, theory; 
Herman Sandby, cello, and Nelson A. Chesnutt, voice, 
will continue as directors of their respective departments. 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, founder and director, will be 
head of the piano department. 


NEW TRIUMPHS OF ARTHUR HACKETT 
New England Tenor Wins Glowing Praise in Important 
Appearances 


Arthur Hackett, the foremost tenor of the New England 
states, has begun a signally successful season. At Chau- 
tauqua, N. Y., where he sang during the entire month of 
August, he was acclaimed the sensation of the summer. 
Later, in September, during a two weeks’ enagement as 
soloist at the popular operatic concerts in Symphony Hall, 
Boston, his success was sufficiently notable to win glowing 
praise from public and press alike. This is just the start 
of Mr. Hackett’s season, as he has in prospect many impor- 
tant engagement throughout the country, not the least of 
which is a spring tour with the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, itself a re-enagement. On October 11 Mr. Hackett 
is to appear at a concert of Geraldine Farrar in Spring- 
field, Mass. Other appearances with this noted soprano are 
in St. Joseph, Mo.; Duluth, Minn., and Des Moines, Iowa. 

The following are a few of the tributes paid Mr. Hack- 
ett’s work by the press of Chautauqua and Boston: 

Arthur Hackett followed with a group of three and met 
with instant favor and was vigorously encored at the conclusion of 
his work. He possesses a wonderful diction and a voice of sweet- 
ness and range, handled in a manner that elicits the highest admira- 
tion of his hearers.—The Chautauquan, August 3, 1916. 


songs, 


Arthur Hackett sang the tenor parts in fine style. His delivery 
of “If with All Your Hearts” had simplicity and directness of 
The softer phrases of other passages and the recitatives 
were given with tenderness and delicacy, and the more virile 
phrases were eloquently done. He sang the youth’s lines delight- 
fully. His voice sounded clear and resonant all through the oratorio, 
and his rendition pleasing.—The Chautauquan, 
August 14, 1916. 


appeal. 


was at all times 





Mr. Hackett’s voice, a voice of exceptionally fine quality, handled 
last night with true art, makes him one of the most promising 
tenors of the younger generation in this country. This voice is 
working out to better and better advantage, and the singer's skill 
and intelligence in interpretation are continually growing.—Boston 
Post, September 13, 1916. 


His voice is of large and pure tenor quality, unclouded, un- 
shakable, unforced. Intelligence and skill control it; richness and 
ardor grace it; while an instinctive and wunpractised sense of 
operatic phrase, accent and cumulation guides and points it.— 
Boston Evening Transcript, September 13, 1916. 





Graveure Recital, October 25 





Louis Graveure’s first New York recital of this season 
is announced to take place at Aeolian Hall, Wednesday 
afternoon, October 25. 
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Oscar Saenger 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
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famous opera and concert singers, anor Mf whom are 
Marie Rappold, eggreno: Florence Hinkle, soprano abel Garrison, 
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Bernice de Pasquali, 


soprano; Helen Warrum, soprano; soprano; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor; Heinrich Hensel, tenor; Orville Harrold, 
tenor; Paul Althouse, tenor; John Young, tenor; Lila Robeson, 
contralto; Mildred Potter, contralto; Kathleen Howard, contralto; 
Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Vera Curtis, soprano; Sibyl Conklin, 
contralto; Henri Scott, basso; Allen Hinckley, bassa; Louis 
Kreidler, baritone; Albert Wiederhold, bass-baritone; Leon Rains, 
hasso. 


Will resume teaching October and. 
Tel. 687 Lenox STUDIO: 6 East Slet Street, New York 


HERMANN KLEIN 


Teacher of Some of the Most Successful 
Singers Now Before the Public 
Co-Editor, Garcia’s “Hints on Singing” 
Author, New English Version of “Carmen”; 
Translator, Metzler’s Mastersongs, “Lieder 
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The Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
(Established with the app 1 of the Met litaa Opera Company) 


Aeolian Hall New York 
Offers the following artists: 
AMATO, Baritone 


Available in May 














BARRIEN TOS, Coloratura Soprano 


Available in December, January and May 





KURT, Soprano 
Available in October, November, April and May 
MARTINELLI, Tenor 

Available in October and May 


SEMBACH, T'enor 


Available in October, November and May 











SCHELLING, 


America’s Own Master Pianist 





The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will 
give information on dates and terms of other 
Metropolitan Opera artists. 





| Music League of America 
| Aeolian Hall New York 
| 





(Metropolites Musical Bureau, Booking Representatives) 





ROYAL DADMUN, Baritone 


Featured 7 weeks N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra Tour 





DAVID HOCHSTEIN, Viéolmis: 


**A really brilliant performance.'’—N. Y. Tribune 





MAY PETERSON 


American Prima Donna Soprano, Opera Comique, Paris 


§. de STEFANO, Harpist 


‘*Rare artist with a wealth of technic.’"—N. Y. Tribune 








PAUL REIMERS, Tenor 


“Master of Lieder, Chanson and Folksongs. —N.Y.Eve.Post 

















GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE 
INSTRUCTOR 


Germany 


VOCAL 


Avgsburger St. 64, Berlin W., 





Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neustrasse, 
Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 


Clarice Balas to Resume Musical Activities 
After the New Year 





It is with deep regret that the many admirers of Clarice 
Balas, the pianist and teacher, learn of her long and se- 
rious illness. For three months she was confined to her 
bed as the result of a nervous breakdown, and she will 














CLARICE BALAS (RIGHT) AND HER MOTHER ON THE 
PORCH OF THEIR HOME IN CLEVELAND. 

be unable to resume her concert work before the first of 

the year. Her musical friends in the various sections of 


the country will therefore understand her lack of activity 
of late. 

Miss Balas also wishes it known that she has severed 
her connections with B. J. Reilly of New York as man- 
ager, and in the future applications for recitals and con- 
certs should be made to Fanny Balas, 3057 West Four- 
teenth street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Henri Scott to Sing in Cleveland 


Henri Scott, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has been loaned by that organization for a series of ap- 
pearances with the newly formed Interstate Grand Opera 
Company, which opens in Cleveland, November 27. Mr. 
Scott has been engaged especially to sing the role of Wotan 
in “Siegfried.” He will appear also as Nilakantha in 
“Lakmé,” King Mark in “Tristan and Isolde,” King Henry 
in “Lohengrin,” Dr. Miracle in “Tales of Hoffmann,” etc. 
He will create the role of Padre Guardiano in “La Forza 
del Destino” of Verdi, said to be given for the first time 
in this country. 

During the summer Mr. Scott appeared in concert and 
opera at Ravinia Park, Ill, in connection with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Eleven different operas in which 
he was heard during this time testify to his energy and 
capacity for work when the unusual heat of the past sum- 
mer is taken into consideration, 

Following the season at Cleveland, which will cover a 
period of six weeks, Mr. Scott returns to New York to 
resume his duties as a member of the Metropolitan Com- 
pany. 


Several Vacancies in Arbuckle 
Institute Choral Club 





The Arbuckle Institute Choral Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announces that there are several vacancies for sopranos, 
contraltos, tenors and basses. Those interested may apply 
to Bruno Huhn, conductor of the club, whose address 
is 41 West Forty-fifth street, New York, 





Alves Studios Reopened 





Mme, Carl Alves and her son, C. Waldemar Alves, are 
again established in their residence studios, 48 West Nine- 
tieth street, New York. Interviews with these voice spe- 
cialists are to be given by appointment only. 











Louis Bachner 


Konstanzer St. 62, Berlin VW. 
“Louls Bachner has been my pupil and assistant here in Berlin for the past four years, 


VOICE 
PRODUCTION 


I recommend him unhesitatingly.” 
-~Frank King Clark, Berlin, July 19, 1914. 











MAESTRO FRANZ EMERICH Weénttcnon 


PUPILS PREPARED FOR THE OPERATIC 
AND CONCERT STAGE 


and MADAME TERESA EMERICH 


Some Distinguished PUPILS of MAESTRO and MME. EMERICH: 


Cuartes Datmores, tenor, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., and 
Covent Garden. Lohengrin of Bayreuth festival. 

Apamo Dipva, basso, Metropolitan Opera Co. 

Francis Mactennan, tenor, Beriin Royal 
Opera. 

*Hanws Taneuer, tenor, Royal Opera, Karlsruhe. 

Cavatirers Marto SamMManco, baritone, formerly Metropolitan Opera 
Co, and Covent Garden. 


Opera and Hamburg 


Putnam Griswoip, basso, formerly Metropolitan Opera Co., Berlin 
Royal Opera and Covent Garden, 

*Marcuerita Sytva, Carmen in the guest performance of Caruso at 
the Berlin Royal Opera. 

MAnGcarete MATZENAUER, mezzo-soprano, Metropolitan Opera, New 


York. 
*Hevena Forti, soprano, Dresden Royal Opera. 
Mary Cavan, soprano, Hamburg Opera and Chicago Opera Co. 


Heinaicn Henset, Dramatic Tenor, Hamburg, Stadt Theatre. 


INSTRUCTION GIVEN IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 


The names markea * are those of pupils of Mme. Emerich. 


Telephone Amt. Pfalsburg No. 2067 


BERLIN, W. Nicholsburger platz, 1 


Wyman-Brockway Recital Will 
Introduce Kentucky Balladry 





Kentucky balladry will be the burden of Loraine Wy- 
man’s song when, on the evening of Sunday, October 209, 
at the Cort Theatre, New York City, she will appear in a 
joint recital with Howard Brockway. 

These two artists, soprano and pianist, will give New 
York at this concert an opportunity to judge of some very 
interesting musical material which they discovered on a 
protracted expedition through the remote mountain dis- 
tricts of Kentucky. Folksong it is, foreign in origin but 
changed and grown curiously indigenous to our own soil. 
Miss Wyman will sing them, while Mr. Brockway will 
assist her at the piano, playing his own arrangements of 
these songs. 








Mme. LAURA E. 


MORRILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





Special Course for Teachers 





Coaching for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 





Programs Selected and Arranged 











SOME PROFESSIONAL PUPILS OF PROMINENCE: 


LILLIA SNELLING, contralto, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 


JESSIE PAMPLIN, contralto, touring South America. 


ETHEL FRANK, soprano, Boston, successful in concert and 
oratorio. 


CLARENCE BAWDEN, tenor in prominent church, concert 
and oratorio. 


Apply directly to 


MME. LAURA E. MORRILL, Hotel Majestic, N.Y: 


72nd Street and Central Park West Phone 2118 Columbus 
SATURDAYS—PIERCE BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 

















RAINGER 


SENSATION OF 
WORCESTER 
FESTIVAL 


Already Booked for 40 Concerts, 
Besides a Month in California 





Worcester Daily Telegram, September 2, 1916, 

Mr. Grainger played the- opening measures with delicacy 
and exquisite lightness of touch. As the first movement 
progressed there was evident depth and sonority in his play- 
ing of chords. There was a limpid clearness in his runs. 
His tone was warm and sensitively colored. There were 
striking contrasts, pages in which the pianist also displayed 
in turn flaming intensity, poetic insight, a vivid sense of 
rhythm. Perhaps the most salient feature of Mr. Grainger’s 
playing is its elemental vigor, its dominant virility. This 
quality of Olympian vigor is refreshing. 
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Late Metropolitan Opera 




























CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 
RETURNS TO AMERICA 


Voice Liberator Has Delightful Visit in England 
Where She Witnessed Her Son’s Musical Popu- 
larity—In Spite of Requests to Remain There, 
She Returns to New York Home 


England’s eminent voice specialist, Clara Novello Da- 
vies, returned last week to New York from England, 
where she went to witness the first performance of “The- 
odore and Co.,” a new Gaiety production. The music was 
written by her son, Ivor Novello, the twenty-two-year-old 
composer of “Keep the Home Fires Burning,” one of the 





LIEUTENANT OF THE FLYING CORPS 
OF ENGLAND, 


Mr. Novello’s musical comedy, “Theodore and Co.,” is playing at 
the London Gaiety. 


IVUOR NOVELLO, 


most popular war songs of the present day. Although 
Mr. Novello has written many well known songs, this is 
his first experience in supplying the score of a musical 
comedy, though from all accounts it will not be his last. 
“Theodore and Co.” was accorded a hearty welcome and 
promises to become one of the most successful Gaiety pro- 
ductions, with a long run in London and probably later 
on in New York. Mr. Novello’s numbers are all catchy 
and characteristic of unusual originality. 

A few press comments are the following: 

The show last night was brilliant, the music full of swing and 
tune and the girls were consciously bewitching. ‘Theodore and 
Co.” will be a Gaiety success.—-Daily Express. 

Few composers have had a more flattering reception from a Lon- 
don audience than the one accorded to Ivor Novello tonight at the 





close of the Gaiety first performance of ‘Theodore and Co,”—the 
musical play of which he has provided the score. In the uni 
form of a naval lieutenant, he looked the picture of fitness as he 
acknowledged the rounds of applause and cheering with which he 
was greeted when called upon the stage. ‘The play went with a 
delightful swing from start to finish. Enthusiasm was unrestricted. 
Mr. Grossmith in the leading part was at his best. Throughout 
the play Mr. Novello had been the center of attraction in a box 
crowded with his fellow lieutenants in the naval air service. The 
composer’s mother, Clara Novello Davies, who by the 
way returns to the States on Thursday with a new 
batch of pupils, after a stay of a fortnight in this 
country, was in the stalls with Lady Juliette Duff, 
Violet Tree and E. Marsh, the Premier’s Secretary.— 
News of the World. 

Ivor Novello and Jerome K. Kern have written some 
very taking tunes, many of which will soon become 
popular.—Morning Advertiser. 

George Grossmith and H, M. 
a harmonious alliance with the clever composers, 
Novello and J. K. Kern.—Daily Mail. 

For one thing the music is pretty and in some ways 
original with a touch of quaintness and fresh melo 
diousness. In other respects “Theodore and Co.” is a 
bright, high-spirited entertainment with any amount of 
fun and pretty music. It will certainly be one of the 
Gaiety successes.—-Daily News and Leader. 

Despite the fact that her son and all of her 
pupils on the other side wished Mme. Davies to 
remain in London, she again returned to Amer- 
ica (her mascot country), and has already taken 
up her work for the season, which is to be a 
“booming” one. She has become greatly at- 
tached to America and her young people who 
are seeking instruction at the attractive studios 
at 519 West End ‘avenue, New York. Mme. 
Davies claims that the American voices are re- 
markable and possess a delightful freshness 
which often is absent from the voices of other 
countries. 

To say that the Davies studios are “beehives” 
is putting it rather mildly, for even at night 
there are pupils. Many cannot arrange to take 
their lesson during the day and gladly give up 
their period of recreation for the sake of ob- 
taining Mme. Davies’ services. They know that 
the results will amply repay them. 

Maude Clancy, a young Irish contralto, is 
among the artists to return to this country with 
Mme. Davies, and it is expected that she will 
be heard in New York during the coming sea- 
son. Laurence Leonard, another Davies pupil, 
will make his American debut this winter, and 
competent judges expect him to establish a place 
for himself in the musical world. 


Harwood have formed 
Ivor 





People’s Symphony Ten Cent Seats 


The People’s Symphony Orchestra begins its 
seventeenth season with a reduction in the 
prices to be charged for the Carnegie Hall orchestral 
concerts. Seats in the entire upper balcony, part of 
the lower balcony, the last three rows in the dress 
circle and some of the side boxes will be sold at 
ten cents each. At these rates of admission, Carnegie 
Hall, even when sold out, scarcely more than pays 
the rent of the hall, so there is evidently room for a 
large deficit at each concert the society gives. Indeed, it 
has been the contention of Franz X. Arens, conductor and 





founder of the orchestra, that “Music for the Masses” 
must be endowed, and that any attempt to make such a 
project self supporting will result in financial or artistic 
disaster. The People’s Symphony concerts have their 
never failing audiences, for Carnegie Hall is always 
packed to the fire limits when Mr. Arens conducts, so this 
movement needs only the greater financial support prom- 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES 

ised in, the proposed Million Dollar Endowment Fund. 
The dates for the three Carnegie Hall concerts are Sun- 
day afternoons, October 22, December 24, and April 1. 
Christine Miller, contralto, is soloist at the first concert. 
The program will include. Schubert’s “Unfinished” sym- 
phony, Massenet’s “Phedre” overture, “Meditation” from 
“Thais,” Liszt’s symphonic poem, “Les Preludes,” and the 
third Hungarian rhapsodie with Czimbolom accompani- 
ment, 
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PIANIST :: TEACHER :: COACH 
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Director “ the International Grand 
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Sunews Season for Teachers and Singers 
from June rst to September joth 


(Mon., Wed., Thurs. and Sat.) 





PROMINENT NEW ENGLAND 
MANAGER FACES BUSY SEASON 


W. R. Macdonald, of Boston, Makes Some Important 
Announcements Concerning the Distinguished Art- 
ists Under His Exclusive Management 
When the Boston representative of the Musica Courter 
called at the offices of W. R. Macdonald, in Steinert Hall, 
Joston, last week, he discovered a scene of busy activity. 
“My artists, without exception,” said Mr. Macdonald, “are 
on the threshold of a remarkably successful season, The 
first engagement of importance is that of Bernard Fergu- 
son, the young baritone so sought after last year, who is 
to sing in company Paul Althouse and Henriette 
Wakefield at the semicentennial celebration in Scranton, 
Pa., on October 5. On_his. return, Mr, Ferguson will go 
to New York City, where I arranged for him to sing befcre 

a number of prominent managers and conductors. 

artists who begins his season next week 
Mr. Stoessel is to appear with 
of the Metropol- 


with 


“Another of my 
is Albert Stoessel, violinist 
Pasquale Amato, the celebrated baritone 
itan Opera Company, on October 9, in Detroit, Mich. 

“Arthur Hackett, like all‘of my artists, is 
under my exclusive management, began his work unusually 
early this season. At Chautauqua, N. Y., during the month 
of August, his success was so notable that he was acclaimed 
witnessed 


tenor, who, 


the sensation of the summer, and you yourself 
the triumph just scored by him at the popular operatic con- 
Hall. Mr. Hackett’s next important 
appearance at a concert of Geraldine Farrar on Oc- 
tober 11 in Springfield, Mass. 

“My other artists are equally “busy, and the next two 
them all well launched upon the season's 


certs in Symphony 
will be 


weeks will see 
work,” 

Asked if he would supply a list of the engagements of his 
Macdonald replied: “Necessarily such a list 
as many engagements are still open as 
announced. 


artists, Mr 
would be incomplete, ¢ 
and others are not yet 
I will be glad to give you a tentative list.” 


to dates ready to be 

However, 
The list supplied is as follows: 

Pa.; November 

Boston; 


baritone October 5, Scranton, 


December 19, Copley-Plaza Musicales, 


Bernard Ferguson, 
6, Worcester, Mass. ; 


January 4, Providence, R. I.; February 12, Lexington, Mass.; 
May 8, Lowell, Mass. 

Ethel Frank, soprano: October 8, Marlboro, Mass.; October 26, 
recital, Boston; November 6, Worcester, Mass.; February 12, Lex 
ington, Mass.; May 4, Providence, R. I 

Arthur Hackett, tenor: October 11, Springfield, Mass.; November 
6, St. Joseph, Mo.; November &, Des Moines, Iowa; November 10, 


Duluth, Minn.; January 30, Plymouth, Mass.; spring tour, St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra 
Raymond llavens, pianist: ectober 31, recital, Boston; Novem 


Musicales, 


ber 13, Willimantic, Conn.; March 13, Copley-Plaza 
Boston; March 27, Lexington, Mass. 
Laura Littlefield, soprano: October 14, Somerville, Mass.; Novem 





MACDONALD, 


W. R 
The Boston Manager, 
Who says that when you get an hour and a half in the saddle 
every morning before breakfast it makes the day’s labor light. 
MacDowell Club, Boston; 
Danvers, Mass. 


December 13, 
Boston; April 17, 
October 9, Detroit, Mich.; October 17, 
Copley-Plaza Musicales, Boston; Decem- 
Ill.; December 12, Terre 


mm 23 


ber 28, Brockton, Mass.; 
January 20, Apollo Club, 
Albert Stoessel, 
Akron, Ohio; December 5, 
ber 8, St. Mo.; December 9, Alton, 
Haute, Ind.; New York; January 4, Providence, 
January 15, Scranton, Pa. 


violinist: 


Louis, 
January 2, 
Mass. ; 


Lowell, January 17, 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, two-piano recitals: October 25, 
recital, Boston; January 4, Tremont Temple Series, Boston; Feb- 
ruary 20, Copley-Plaza Musicales, Boston. 





New Belgian Artist for 
Boston-National Opera Company 


Another artist of the Boston-National Grand Opera 
Company who has just arrived on his first visit to Amer- 
ica is Auguste Bouilliez, baritone. M. BouilleZ gave up a 


very successful career as a manufacturer of automobiles 
with large factories at Mons, Belgium, to go in for opera, 
joining the Teatro del Monnaie, the principal Belgian cp- 
era house, as first baritone. When the war began he per- 
force was obliged to give up his engagement at Brussels, 
losing some twenty-five thousand francs worth of cos- 
tumes which he had there; his factory buildings at Mons 
have been in German hands since the first month of the 
He walked all the way from Ostend to Dunkirk with 
his entire realizable capital, in his 
where Beecham, glad at the 
chance to engage such an artist, immediately made him 
leading baritone of his company. While in England he 
gave no less than sixty-five concerts for the Red Cross 
charity which produced a most appreciable sum. 


war. 
ten thousand francs, 


pocket, across to England, 


. 


Lenora Sparkes Aids Red Cross Work in London 


Lenora Sparkes has given four months of her singing 
year to relief work among the wounded soldiers in Lon- 
don. She worked quietly at her daily tasks without being 
recognized by her patients, who were of various national- 





LENORA SPARKES, 


Metropolitan Opera Soprano. 


ities One of the wounded soldiers watched her for days 
in a puzzled fashion, until one day as she approached his 
bedside he said very softly, “Now I remember, Musetta, 
as | had never heard her sung before- Needless to say, 
Miss Sparkes was prevailed upon to sing for the men. 
Eneore after encore was given, among which were tributes 
to the various countries represented in the hospital. After 
the affair, Miss Sparkes remarked simply, “I think I never 
enjoyed anything so much in all my life.” 

The soprano will continue her activities in the hospital 
work until the opening of the Metropolitan Opera season 
calls her back to America, after which she will go on an 
extended concert tour. 





Activities of Sergei Klibansky’s Pupils 


Anne Murray Hohn, contralto, artist-pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, will give a song recital at the Wanamaker audi- 
torium, New York City, Wednesday, October 11, at 
3 p.m 

Mr. Klibansky will give the first artist-pupils’ recital of 
the season Wednesday, October 18, 8:15 p. m., at the 
auditorium, West Side Young Men’s Christian Association, 
West Fifty-seventh street. Complimentary tickets may be 
had at the studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth street. 

Walter Copeland, tenor, has been substituting at the 
Fort Washington Collegiate Church. © 

Anne Murray Hahn, Marie Louise Wagner and Emerson 
Williams have been engaged to sing at the New Synagogue 
in Carnegie Hall, New York. 

H. Rodger Naylor, tenor, is engaged to make records for 
a phonograph company. 

Emerson Williams will be bass soloist in the Washing- 
ton Heights Baptist Church, New York City. 

Helen Weidler, contralto, has been engaged for a per- 
formance of “Stabat Mater” (Rossini), at Brookyn, in 
December. 
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MR. AND MRS. MAX RABINOFF AND THEIR DAUGHTER 


A Portrait of Rabinoff 


The accompanying photograph reveals the personal side 
of Max Rabinoff, managing director of the Boston Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company, which opens its New York 
season on November 6 at the Lexington Opera House. 

To prepare for this important season of grand opera in 
its highest form Mr. Rabinoff has found himself one of 
the busiest men in this country and throughout the sum- 
mer he had been making long journeys to arrange the 
tour of the Boston National. As this forty weeks of 
grand opera includes visits to the principal American 
cities, Mr. Rabinoff has been compelled to spend much of 
his time away from his summer home in the Catskill 
Mountains. 

Mrs. Rabinoff, who shares her husband’s ideals and am- 
bitions, accepted this separation on the condition that her 
husband pose for a life size portrait, and Francisco Pausas 
was selected to make the portrayal. Mr. Pausas comes 
from Spain, the land which gave Velasquez and Goya to 
the world. Like his great compatriots, Pausas has caught 
amazingly the character of Rabinoff. At odd moments 
Mr. Rabinoff posed throughout the summer, and under the 
affectionate gaze of his wife and little daughter the paint- 
ing was made. It has proven a great success and in its 
vitality and realism Mrs. Rabinoff finds some compensa- 
tion for her husband’s necessary absence. 

At the present moment the impresario of the Boston 
National Grand Opera Company has established a mileage 
record which compares favorably with that of the en- 
gineers on the Twentieth Century Limited. With his 
grand opera in Boston and his offices in New York, Mr. 
Rabinoff spends every night in the railway between these 


cities. 





Anne Arkadij to Introduce 
New Schoenberg Songs 


Anne Arkadij, the Lieder singer, will give her second 
New York recital at Aeolian Hall on December 5. On 
that occasion she will give an initial hearing in this coun- 
try to a number of songs by Schénberg. 





San Francisco Chamber Music 





San Francisco, September 24, 1916 

‘The season of chamber music was opened here with an 
admirable concert that took place at the Sorosis Club hall 
recently. The popularity of May Mukle, cellist, with a 
San Francisco audience, upon her return to this city, 
caused a-demonstration in her behalf by the audience 
(after she had played a number) that was really note- 
worthy, for it was spontaneous and was long continued, 
showing that the people hungered for more of her artis- 
tic work, Winifred Christie made a decided hit with 





BEFORE FRANCISCO PAUSAS, THE SPANISH PAINTER 


two numbers. Rebecca Clarks, viola, was effective and 
discriminating in a high degree in the ensemble work. 
Alexander Saslavsky, violinist, a comparative stranger in 
San Francisco, gave a performance that was characterized 
by excellent tonal qualities and interpretations of the dis- 


tinctly robust type. D. H. W. 


Emma Gleason, Coloratura Soprano, 
Liked in Operatic Arias 


Emma Gleason, who has been singing for a number of 
years in this country as well as abroad, has made herself 
popular by her artistic singing. She is the possessor of 





EMMA GLEASON, 
Coloratura Soprano 


a coloratura soprano voice of exceptional range, She 
made herself known in Rome, Italy, by her singing of the 
leading roles in “Traviata,” “Martha,” “Lucia,” and other 
operas. 

In this country her singing is liked even as much as 
abroad through her interpretation of “Ah! fors e lui,” from 
“Traviata,” the big aria from “Lucia,” and others. She 
always handles the most difficult passages with grace and 
simplicity. 











LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


To Music Teachers and Students 


—The most laudable and widely agitated move- 
ment in professional musical circles at present, 


proposes— 

1st—The Standardization of Music Teaching and 
Study. 

2nd—The Allowance of Public School Credits for 
Music Study under Outside Teachers. 


e 
“Progressive 


ries of Piano 
Lessons” 


Editor-in-Chief, 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
Co-Editors, 

JOSEF HOFMANN, 
EDGAR STILLMAN KELLFY, 
EMIL SAUER, 
the late W. S. B. MATHEWS, 
Executive Editor, 


EMERSON WHITHORNE, 











is a complete course of correlated text-material, 
consisting of carefully graded Lessons, Exercises, 
Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enables 
alk earnest teachers and pupils to meet the most 
exacting requirements. It is the only text-work 
that makes it possible for the Private Piano 
Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and Uni- 
versity to work in perfect harmony with each 
other. Thousands of schools, conservatories and 
private teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent 
Educational Institutions have approved it as a 
means of allowing School Credit for outside 
Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for 
inspection to those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers 
and pupils before starting fall classes 





ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


916-918 OLIVE STREET 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


Berlin Vienna 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ENTERS 


THIRTY-SIXTH SEASON 


List of Orchestra Soloists Announced—Maier and Pattison to Present Debussy 
Two Piano Novelties—Four Concerts for Apollo Club’s Forty-sixth Year— 
Symphony Hall Sunday Afternoon Concerts—Aborn’s Boston 
Repertoire—Russian Music Society Plans—Notes 


lhe Boston Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, begins its thirty-sixth season this week in Sym- 
phony Hall with the concerts of Friday afternoon and Sat- 
The program for these concerts consists 
Zeethoven’s sym- 
“Corsair”; Liszt's 
tone poem, 


urday cvenng 
as follows: 
overture, 


Strauss’ 


tandard works, 
Berlioz’s 


ot tour 


phony Eroica” 


mphoni poem, “Mazeppa,” and 


Eulenspiegel.” As heretofore, the afternoon concerts 
will occur at 2:30 o'clock and the evening concerts at 
8 o'clock 
\ list of nineteen soloists has been announced to ap- 
at symphony concerts this season, as follows: Julia 
Culp, Emmy Destinn, Johanna Gadski, Elena Gerhardt, 
Melanie Kurt, Louise Homer, Mrs. H. H. A, Beach, John 
icLormack, Car! Friedberg, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Heinrich 
Gebhard, Fritz Kreisler, Joseph Malkin, Sylvain Noack, 
|. J. Paderewski, Albert Spalding, Heinrich Warnke and 
Auton Witek 


John McCormack Opens Boston Music Season 

‘ohn McCormack, the famous Irish tenor, opened Bos- 
season on October 1 in a song recital at the 
Time and again McCormack has 
but this occasion 
larger 
and 


tol music 
Boston Opera House 
filled Hall to overflowing, 
witnessed even a greater feat, for the vast theatre, 
than the hall, was crowded to its utmost capacity, 
were more than three hundred persons seated upon 
The concert was given under the auspices of 
of Columbus Building Association of Greater 
erection of a Catholic social centre, and 


Symphony 


there 
the tame 
the Knights 


Boston, for the 














THEODORE 


SCHROEDER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION and COACHING 295 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, BOSTON 


FAY CORD, Soprano 


CONCERTS—RECITALS 











~ East—K, M. White, Colonial Building, Boston, 
anagement West—F. A. Morgan, Steinway Hall, Chicago. 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD westivGor 
Assiatante) VE t V. Bubbard 
Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, BOSTON 





IRMA SEYDEL ‘aus! VIOLINIST 


Personal Address: 1234 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, nee, 
Management: CERTRUDE F. COWEN, 1451 Broadway ew York 


A 
L 
E S A N a 
wv 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Address: 87 Gainesboro S8t., Boston 


CARA SAPIN 








CONTRALTO CONCERTS =: ORATORIOS =: RECITALS 
Vocal Inetruction ' 
Address: 638 Newbury Street, Boston 








W. R. MACDONALD, *™soston*” 


has the exclusive bookings of the sotowtas aitiots of distinction, 
Season 1916-1917 





ETHEL 


FRANK 


SOPRANO > 


“She has abundant vocal re- 
sources, intelligence, an emo- 
tional nature. Her diction is 
clear, her phrasing polished.”— 
Boston Herald. 


BERNARD FERGUSON, Baritone. 
ARTHUR HACKETT, Tenor. 
RAYMOND HAVENS, Pianist. 
LAURA LITTLEFIELD, Soprano. 
ALBERT STOESSEL, Violinist. 
GUY MAIER and LEE PATTISON, 














Recitals of music for two pianos. 





there were present people from all walks of life, from the 
clergy and the judiciary down to the day laborer with 
his flannel shirt and brogans. The enthusiasm was re- 
markable, and the singer, who was recalled time and 
again, added many extra numbers. 

McCormack was in fine voice and sang with deep feel- 
ing and vision. He was ably assisted by Donald McBeath, 
the violinist, and by Edwin Schneider, the accompanist, 
both ‘excellent artists. 

McCormack’s selections, in four groups, were as follows: 
from “The Meistersinger,” Wagner; “The 


Prize song, 
Poor Irish Lad,” Handel; “Ave Maria,” Schubert; “May 
Night,” Brahms; “Wanderer’s Song,” Schumann; “The 


“Ballynure Ballad,” Hughes; 
“The Irish Emigrant,” 
“Your Eyes,” 


tard of Armagh,” Hughes; 
“In Dublin’s Fair City,” Page; 
taker; “Three Shadows,” Burleigh; 
Schneider; “The Old Refrain,” Kreisler; “Before You 
Came,” Wilson. Mr. McBeath played these pieces; Ada- 
gio and allegro, Cervetto-Salmon; sarabande and allegro, 
Leclair; gavotte, Rameau; adagietto, Bizet; “Zigeuner 
Wiesen,” Sarasate. 

Interest centered in Handel’s “The Poor Irish Lad.” 
The song was recently discovered in the British Museum. 
It was arranged from an autographed manuscript by Dr. 
William H. Cummings. “In Dublin’s Fair City” was an- 
other general favorite. 


Martha Atwood Baker Begins Her Season 


Martha Atwood Baker, the soprano, has returned to 
toston, after a delightful summer spent at Wellfleet, 
Mass. This picturesque Cape Cod village, with its beauti- 
ful bay, attractive alike for bathing, fishing and sailing, 
provides the summer visitor an inspiring setting for work 
and recreation, It was there that Mrs, Baker established 
the Wellfleet Music Colony Camp, which was attended by 
a merry and congenial company of artists, including pro- 





MARTHA ATWOOD BAKER. 


fessional singers, musicians and students. Much work was 
accomplished by those to work inclined, and everyone 
ewho visited the colony pronounced its establishment a 
thorough success. The accompanying snapshot shows 
Mrs. Baker luxuriating on the grounds of the camp. She 
is in reality on her native heath, as her parents, Capt. and 
Mrs. Atwood, have long made Wellfleet their 
home, 

Mrs. Baker began her season’s work at the Lockport 
Convention, in September, where she sang with great suc- 
cess. Her manager, A. H, Handley, of Boston, has ar- 
ranged a large number of bookings for her during the 
fall and winter, 


Simeon 


Macdonald Artists Announce October Recitals 


W. R. Macdonald, the New England artists’ manager, 
whose headquarters are in Steinert Hall, Boston, has an- 
nounced two early recitals by artists under his personal 
management. Thie first, which will occur on the evening 
of October 25 in Jordan Hall, will be a recital of music 
for two pianos by Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, young 
virtuosos whose excellent performances last season are 
well remembered. A novelty on their program will be 
“En Noir et Blanc,” three newly published pieces by 
Debussy, which were received directly from the composer 
and will be performed for the first time in this country. 

On the following evening, October 26, Ethel Frank, 
the soprano, will give a song recital, also in Jordan Hall. 


Miss Frank’s program includes a group of manuscript 
songs by American composers. Mary Shaw Swain will be 
the accompanist. 
Announcement of Russian Music Society 

The Russian Music Society will give its first concert 
of the season on the afternoon of December 5 in the 
studio of its organizer, Nicola Oulukanoff, the Russian 

(Continued on page 16.) 








HENRI SCOTT 


LEADING BASSO OF THE 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





Specially Engaged with the Interstate Grand Opera Company 











ELIZABETH 


DICKSON 


Mezzo0-Soprano 





Exclusive Management: 
David Dubinsky, 1925 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











ELEANOR McLELLAN 


(‘‘Maker of Singers’’) 


Teacher of Two artists who are 


America’s greatest recent concert successes 


-ELEANORE COCHRAN 
SUE HARVARD 


For available hours address Secretary 


33 West 67th Street New York 











LOUISE DAY 


... SOPRANO... 





Available for Concerts, Recitals 
and Oratorio 





Management : 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
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ISAAC VAN GROVE, 
Noted pianist and coach, who appears in recital at the Spry School. 





ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
New Oratorio by Adriano Ariani 


The oratorio, “St. Francis,” music by Adriano Ariani to 
a Latin text written by. Father Sixtus Lagorio, is a seri- 
ous and important work. Ariani reveals himself as an 
original and imaginative composer. The music of this 
new oratorio is singularly free from those familiar remi- 
niscences which flit through most of the new works when 
first heard. Now and then there is a distant suggestion 
of Beethoven—first movement of the Ninth Symphony— 
or a melodic curve which seems particularly in the Brahms 
manner, but of plagiarism, conscious or unconscious on 
the part of the composer, there is none There are, how- 
ever, a number of happy effects resulting from a judi- 
cious employment of old mode harmonics. Italian com- 
posers frequently turn ‘to the Church for Gregorian effects 
in their operas, and it is consequently not surprising that 
Adriano Ariani should do so in a religious work. It is 
far more characteristic of Italian church composers to 
employ theatrical effects in sacred music. Rossini did so 
in his “Stabat Mater,” and Arianj has done so in his “St. 
Francis.” 

The composer on this occasion has redeemed an occa- 
sional bit of theatrical emptiness with a great deal of the 
finest kind of part writing. The great double fugue, be- 
ginning “O quam bonum,” is as overwhelming in its purely 
musical climax as it is masterly in technical construction. 
For the sake of clarity, no doubt, the composer made those 
two pauses on the dominant at the end of the exposition 
of the theme ani at the end of the exposition of the coun- 
tertheme, It would have been a comparatively easy matter 
for a musician with his fine contrapuntal technic to weld 
the two expositions and the combined double fugue into 
one continuous whole, after the manner of the “Kyrie 
Eleison” of Mozart’s “Requiem,” or of Bach in the cantata, 
“Aus der Tiefe rufe ich,” but the resulting fugue would 
have been far less clear to the public and ‘hardly more 
worthy of the praise of the contrapuntists. Neither Bach 
nor Mozart ever heard such rich and varied orchestration 
as Ariani has employed. , 

The performance at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Mon- 
day and Wednesday, October 2 and 4, was admirable, so 
far as the orchestra and the splendidly trained chorus of 
the Metropolitan Opera House were concerned. A choir 
of amateurs would have found this choral music a hard 
nut to crack. In fact, no volunteer singers would have 
learned these choruses in the time allotted. 

Among the soloists, the soprano Frances Alda alone was 
entirely satisfactory. Her part was not so long as that 





of the tenor and the bass, and she had be- 
come familiar with it in the short time at 
her disposal. Needless to say, her voice 
and rendering were alike very much to the 
taste of the enthusiastic audience. 

Lucca Botta had a cold and an apology 
was made for him. He was also not very 
certain of several passages. Adamo Didur 
was highly satisfactory as an artist, though 


- a little more familiarity with the music 


would have given him more confidence. The 
composer conducted admirably and from 
memory. 





Van Grove in New York 


Isaac van Grove, one of the trio of Chi- 
cago pianists evidently monopolizing the 
“business” of important local accompanying, 
will invade the Eastern field November 13, 
when he appears with Amy Emerson Neil 
in recital at Aeolian Hall, New York. This 
will be the New York debut of Miss Neil. 
The affair will be given under the manage- 
ment of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
While in New York, Mr. van Grove will 
coach a number of prominent singers. 

When the Chicago Institute of Music pro- 
motes a faculty recital at Assembly Hall, 
Fine Arts Building, October 27, Mr. van 
Grove will play a group of piano numbers. 
Also a feature of the evening will be the 
last scene of the famous Granados opera 
“Goyescas,” with Mabel Cox van Grove, 
soprano, singing the leading role, assisted 
by Stuart Dykema, tenor. Both are artist- 
pupils coached by Isaac van Grove. 

On Tuesday, October 3, Mr. van Grove 
will assist Leon Samitini, violinist, and Ara- 
bella Merrifield, mezzo-soprano, at their 
Chicago recital in Central Music Hall. 


National Opera Club Announcement 

The prospectus of the National Opera Club of America, 
Baroness Evans von Klenner, founder and president, has 
been issued. This organization has for its object the con- 
sideration and discussion of operatic and other musical 
and kindred subjects, for the purpose of propaganda, and 
the furthering of educational work in music. 

The afternoon affairs begin today, October 12; subject, 
Richard Strauss; lecturer, Carl Fiqué. October 26 and 
November 9g will be devoted to Italian operas; lecturer, 
Havrah Hubbard. The three afternoon affairs devoted to 
French, German, and Italian operas will be announced in 
due time. 1 

There are already over 1400 members in this flourishing 
club, and Baroness von Klenner looks forward with an 
ticipation to this season. 





Anne Stevenson Announces Reopening of Studios 


Anne Stevenson announces the reopening of her vocal 
studios, 828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York City, for the 
season 1916-17. 

With her, at her summer home, Miss Stevetison had sev 
eral of her pupils, among them Jean Cooper, contralto, 
who has been preparing her programs for this season 
The advantage of studying and living at Miss Stevenson's 
summer studio and working under her constant guidance 
meant much to the artists, who accomplished a great deal 
in a short time. The influence of Miss Stevenson is for all 
that is highest and noblest in music and her personality 
such that any one who comes into contact with her feels 
her power. 





Peoria Musical College Recital 


The Peoria Musical College (Franklin Stead, director) 
presented C. Frederick Bonawitz, baritone, in recital re- 
cently at the College Recital Hall. Mr. Bonawitz’s pro- 
gram comprised works of Pessard, Chausson, Widor, Pur- 
cell, Borodin, Clay, Ward-Stephens, Grieg, Schumann, 
Strauss, Handel, Woodman, Brewer and Ross. 




















Grand Music Salon. 





“tne, 


MALL enough to grace the drawing room, the 
Knabe Mignon Grand possesses a tone of the 
marvellous volume and richness required by the 


Priced at $850 in Mahcgany 
$750 in Rosewood 


Convenient Terms of Payment Arranged 
Pianos Taken in Exchange 


Aparerooms a 
Avenue at Thirty-ninth Street. 
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SALVATORE FUCITO 


Assistant Conductor Metropolitan Opera House 
Accompanist and Coach for Opere and Song Repertoire 
merivy Accompanist for Enrico Caruso 


or 
ADDRESS: METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, NEW YORK 


MARIE ELLERBROOK Contraito 


CONCERT and RECITAL 





175 Broad Ave Leonia, N J 


J. FRED WOLLE 


$7 
THE OS fedoun MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





Management: 





ti Management: 
oO FOSTER & DAVID 
R 600 Fifth Ave. 
Cc Pianist 
& 

EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ANTON HOFF 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 


Wagner Festival, Bayreuth: Metropolitan Opera House, N.Y. 
Accompanist Mme, Alma Gluck, Tour 1916-17 


MANAGEMENT: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 WEST 34th STREET NEW YORK 


SAM S. LOSH 


PIANIST BARITONE TEACHER 


Lecture Recitals 
































Oratorio 





Conductor and Manager of the Apollo Chorus, Fort Worth, Texas 


LESLEY MARTIN, te1cani 


STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
SINGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Cora Cross, 
Pauline Fredericks, Andrew Mack, Nellie Hart, 











Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude Hutch- 
eson, George Bemus, George Gillet, John Hen- 
dricks, Dr. Bugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 
Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now before the public in opera 





and church work, 


VLADIMIR NEVELOFF PRESENTS 


SKOVGAARD:::::" 


SUSAN EMMA DROUGHT MILDRED HAYNES 
Lyric Soprano Dramatic Soprano 


ALICE McCLUNG-SKOVGAARD 
MARY MAIBEN ALLEN Pianist AUBREY N. ENGLE 
Centralto Baritone 


Fiith Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 


wm! DESTINN 


HOMER SAMUELS, Accompanist 


























UNDER THE SOLE DIRECTION OF 


CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F, McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 1451 Broadway, New York 




















“The perfection of Quartet playing.”—London Daily Mail. 
The World's Greatest Chamber Music Organization. The 


detail ARTET 


Tour 1916-1917 Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, 868 Carnegie Hall, New York 














BELLE 


SOPRANO 
Season 1916-1917 


























Management: R. BE, JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York 





Louise MacMahan’s Engagements 





Louise MacMahan (a singer from the South), whose 
beautiful voice and winning personality commanded atten- 
tion immediately on her arrival in New York, is singing 
this week at Chickering Hall concerts, She will be the 
special soloist, October 2, 
at a well known Congre- 
gational Church in Jersey 
City, where the musical 
services have long at- 
tracted large audiences. 
December 21 she sings in 
a Philadelphia concert, 
Clarence Reynolds, con- 
ductor. On Sundays she 
is heard at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, of New- 
ark, N. J. (Alexander 
Russell, organist and di- 
rector), where she is paid 
a regular metropolitan sal- 
ary. ’ 

A recent interesting inci- 
dent was when she trav- 
eled to Virginia and sang at a wedding on September 12. 
Her singing and personality are said to have attracted quite 
as much attention as did the bride, 





LOUIS 


MsacMAHAN, 


Soprano 


She is planning to give her own recital in New York 
Certain tentative engagements are not yet teady to 
Many such are in prospect. 

This soprano passed a very pleasant summer in the Cat- 
skills, and is now studying as usual with “the only teach- 
r,” Joseph Regneas. It is interesting to note Miss Mac- 
Mahan’s devotion to this teacher, On her arrival here 
she had certain serious vocal difficulties, one of them, in- 
deed, so serious that it has prevented many a singer from 
reaching artistic heights. Under Mr, Regneas’ guidance 
(this man is a singer as well as teacher) she became thor- 
oughly familiar with the means of overcoming these vocal 
difficulties. Applying herself with real American energy, 
backed by a full belief in the “only teacher,” Miss Mac- 
Mahan is now one of the very first singers of New York, 
“and I owe it all to him,” said she. “It is wonderful to 
see the quick grasp, the mental mastery, and the practical 
Regneas. When I do a thing wrong, 
shows me what was wrong, how to 
correct it, and the thing is done. No teacher I ever knew 
has this quality of knowing how as Mr. Regneas has. 
Perhaps showing how ‘should also be emphasized, for 
there is not a vocal flefect ‘for which he has not a rem- 
edy. His dignity toward the art he loves is the guiding 
star of all his teaching, We students catch fire from his 
own immense enthusiasm, and wonderful results ensue.” 
All the Regneas pupils speak in similar strain of their 
master. 


soon 


be announced 


application of Mr 
he tells me instantly, 





Huntington Choral Association Announcement 


Announcement has bee ‘ede of the completed plans 
for the season's offerings of the Huntington (W. Va.) 
Choral Association (Alfred Wiley, conductor), which will 
present the Huntington Choral Club in a series of three 
concerts for the regular season and in a May Festival, to 
be assisted by the Symphony Society of New York, Walter 
Damrosch conducting. 

The first concert will be given on October 26, with Anna 
Fitziu in a short song recital, followed by the presentation 
of Gade’s “Erl King’s Daughter,” by the Choral Club, as- 
sisted by Anna Fitziu in ‘the leading role; Elsie Morris 
Brinton, of Philadelphia, contralto, and H. A. Davidson, 
of this city, baritone. 

The second concert will be a production of the opera 
“Faust” in concert form on January 25, with Hazel Eden, 
of the Chicago Opera Association, as Marguerite; Rose 
Bryant, contralto, as Siebel; Forest Holt Brennan, of 
Huntington, as Martha; John Campbell, tenor; Horatio 
Connell, baritone, as Valentine, and Arthur Middleton, of 
the Metropolitan Opera, as Mephisto, with the Choral Club. 

Clara and David Mannes in a recital on February 5 will 
be the closing number of the series. 

The May Festival will consist of three concerts, including 
the oratorio of “Elijah,” Pierne’s “Children’s Crusade,” 
with the Choral Club, and a matinee symphony concert by 
the Damrosch forces, who will furnish the accompaniment 
for the choral work. 

The Choral Association’s officers for the year are George 
D. Bradshaw, president; Dan H. Holton, treasurer; Mrs. 
Nat D. Malcolm, manager, atid the following directors: C. 
D. Emmons, H. S$. Newton, Thomas F. Bailey, Jr., J. H. 
LeBlanc, Robert L. Archer, R. P. Aleshire, Leon S. Wiles, 
H. F. Gray, C. L. Wright and Alfred Wiley, conductor. 

The Huntington Choral Club this week elected the fol- 
lowing officers: President, O. T. Frick; vice president, H. 
A. Davidson; secretary-treasurer, Virginia Foulk; chorus- 
master, G. R. Watts; hall and stage managers, D. Dalton 
and R. O. Reynolds; executive committee, Mrs. C. E. 


Haworth, Mrs. Forest Holt Brennan, Mrs. Howard A. 
Lawrence, Mrs. J. Harold Ferguson, Edith Davies, Mrs. E. 
N. Alger and E. V. Townshend. 

The Huntington Choral Club’s activities are promoted by 
the Huntington Choral Association. 





Young Boston Soprano Begins Western Tour 





Fay Cord, a popular young soprano, who has made her 
home in Boston for some years past, left that city on 
Wednesday of last week for Chicago, where she will 
make final arrangements for an extensive western tour. 
From Chicago she will go direct to Portland, Ore., where 
her season begins. The following five weeks will be 
spent on the Pacific Coast, during which time she will 
sing in practically all of the larger cities. Subsequently, 
she will travel East via the Middle Western States, fill- 
ing many important engagements en route. She will 
reach Boston again about the third week in December. 
Miss Cord will be assisted on her tour by William Morse- 
Rummel, the well known violinist, and Henry Kelley, a 
young baritone of ability. 

Miss Cord, who is a pupil of Jean de ie and Paolo 
Tosti, occupies a prominent place among the younger 














FAY CORD, 
Boston Soprano. 


generation of singers. Before returning to America, she 
appeared extensively in concert in Germany, France and 
England. In this country she has appeared as soloist 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, with the Ce- 
cilia Society of Boston, at the Worcester Festival, and 
other prominent organizations. Her voice is a_ light, 
agile soprano of fine quality and good range. Her dic- 
tion, in each of the several languages at her command, i 
excellent, and she has an instinctive gift for interpreta- 
tion. On the concert stage, youth and beauty are adjuncts 
to her art, while her presence is both winsome and at- 
tractive. The tour which she is now engaged on is 
destined to bring her prominently before the music lovers 
of the western sections of the country. 





Orrin Bastedo’s Engagements 





Orrin Bastedo, the American baritone who has been 
selected as assisting artist with Mary Garden on her 
tour, has already been booked with Miss Garden in the 
following cities: Grand Rapids, Mich., Detroit, Mich., 
Dayton, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., Huntington, W. Va., Wash- 
ington, D. C., Wilmington, Del., Altoona, Pa., Harrisburg, 
Pa., Williamsport, Pa, Reading, Pa., and Allentown, Pa., 
also at the Biltmore Friday Morning Musicales, New 
York City, on December 1, 

Mr. Bastedo will also appear in song recitals at Jersey 
City, N. J., Trenton, N. J., Irvington, N. Y., Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., Brooklyn, N. Y., New Rochelle, N. Y., and with 
several clubs in New York City. 

His recital at Aeolian Hall will take place on Febru- 
ary 23. 





Mme. Niessen-Stone to Present Novelties 
at New York Recital 





Matja Niessen-Stone, formerly of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Company, who has not been heard in recital for two 
years, will give a concert at the Comedy Theatre, New 
York, on Sunday evening, November 5. She will present 
an unusual program of novelties, singing among others a 
group of songs by Paderewski, which are said never to 
have been heard in public before, and also a number of 
songs by Rudolph Ganz and F. Jacobi. 
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SCRANTON 








American Guild of Organists Formed—Prominent 
Artists for Old Home Week 





Scranton, Pa., September 29, 1916. 

Organists of Scranton and vicinity have organized a 
chapter of the American Guild of Organists, which will be 
known as the Northeastern Pennsylvania Chapter, with 
headquarters in Scranton. The local chapter already has 
a membership of twenty-five—Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, 
Carbondale, Honesdale, Pittston, Peckville, Olyphant and 
other neighboring towns being represented. 

It is proposed during this season to give a series of 
public services and organ recitals at the more prominent 
churches in the valley, at which it will be the purpose of 
the chapter to present only music of real merit. It is 
hoped to create among artists, clergymen and congrega- 
tions a higher appreciation of the finest and most elevating 
in church music, and by so raising the standard gradually 
to eliminate from church services all music that is undig- 
nified, sentimental and sensational. 

The officers of the local chapter are: Dean, Charles H. 
Doersam, F. A. G. O.; sub-dean, Frank J. Daniel, F. A. 
G. O.; treasurer, Frederick Walbank, F. R. C. O.; secre- 
tary, Ellen Fulton, A. A. G. O.; librarian, W. J. Bradbury; 
auditors, Harold S. Briggs and Llewellyn Jones, A. A. G. 
O.; executive committee, W. G. Davies, Dr. J. F. Rich- 
ardson, John Shepherd. 


Artists for Old Home Week 


During the Scranton old home week, concerts were 
scheduled for Wednesday and Thursday evenings, October 
4 and 5. Members of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
were announced for these concerts, and Scranton itself 
was to provide a mixed chorus of 500 voices under John 
T. Watkins, and a school children’s chorus under W. W. 
Jones. At the first concert on Wednesday evening, at the 
town hall, Margaret Harrison, soprano, and Paul Althouse, 
tenor, were the announced soloists. On this Thursday 
afternoon the chorus pf school children, mixed chorus, and 
the festival chorus are to provide the program, under the 
direction of R. J. Bauer. This Thursday evening, Mar- 
garet Harrison, soprano; Henriette Wakefield, contralto; 
Paul Althouse, tenor; Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and 
Henry Miller, basso, are to be the soloists. The Scranton 
festival chorus will also sing. The accompanists are Helen 
Bray-Jones, Harold Briggs and Charles Doersam. 

G. F. S. 





Oscar Seagle’s Summer Class 





The accompanying snapshot represents a part of Oscar 
Seagle’s class at Schroon Lake, taken this past summer, 
with Mr. Seagle himself in the center of the front row. 
Those in the picture are as follows: 

Seated from the left: Miss Frances Seddon, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss 
Cora Reynolds, Lawrence, Kans.; Miss Stella Owsley, Denton, Tex.; 
Edgar Howerton, Durham, N. C.; Paul Lundy, Natoma, Kans.; 
Oscar Seagle, Mrs. Pauline Gold, accompanist, New York; Richard 
Epstein, coach, New York; Harold Kellogg, Dallas, Tex.; Mrs. 
Emma Canada, Memphis, Tenn.; William Downing, Lawrence, 
Kans.; W. P. Phillips, Chicago, Ill.; W. B. Olds, Decatur, II. 

Second Row: Harold van Duzee, New York; Miss Marian 
McClelland, Decatur, Ill..; Mrs. F. J. Crowley, Columbus, O.; Miss 
Eloise Bucher, Decatur, Iil.; Mrs. Betty Andrews, Chicago, II1.; 


’ 


Miss Pearl Johnson, St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Alma Porteous, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Miss Ruby Green, New York; Mrs. Mary Holmes 
Thompson, Peoria, Il!.; Miss Mildred Langtry, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Mrs. George Barrell, Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Maude F. Bollman, 
Rockford, Ill.; Larry Flinn, Springfield, Ill. 

Third Row: David A. Soderquist, New York; Mrs. Van Duzee, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Julia Ann Crosby, Memphis, Tenn.; 
Mrs. G. B. Dobson, New York; Miss Lucille Alexander, New York; 
Mrs. Albert Thomas, New Orleans, La.; Mrs. Helen Browne Read, 
Chicago, Ill.; Miss Louise Pace, Corsicana, Tex.; Miss Henrietta 
Miner, New York; A. Y. Cornell, New York 

Those not included in this picture are: Mrs. Lee Lewis, New 
York; Miss Clara Williams, Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Harriet 
Casady, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss Alice Ericksen, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Mrs. H. O. Muehler, Memphis, Tenn.; Glenn Friermood, Indian 
apolis, Ind.; Mrs. Glenn Friermood, Indianapolis, Ind.; Miss 
Esther White, Summit, N. J.; Miss Leonore Miller, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Mrs. Marie Stapleton Murray, New York.; Miss Pauline 
Curley, New York; Miss Juliet Griffith, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss 
Margaret Clement, Boston, Mass.; Miss Sarah Savery, New York; 
Harry Davidson, Valley City, N. D.; Miss Florence Watkins, New 
York; Mss Eleanor Lee, Cal.; Lawrence Lewis, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Leon Rice, New York, and Mrs. van Dahlen, Aurora, N. Y. 

Mr. Seagle will soon be back in New York ready to 
resume his teaching and incidentally working hard in 
preparing his repertoire for the large number of concert 
and recital engagements which are already booked for 


him during the coming season. 





WHAT DEVOE HAS DONE 


Detroit Paper Pays Tribute to Successful Local 
Manager 





The Detroit News Tribune recently published an inter- 
esting article about James E. Devoe, the Detroit manager, 
and told of his pluck in adhering to his ambition (of en- 
abling his fellow townsmen to hear the best music) until 
he finally won his way to profitable appreciation, The 
Devoe attractions during the twelve years of his activity 
in Detroit included Richard Strauss and his wife, Pauline 
de Ahna, Mme. Melba, Jan Kubelik, Caruso, Ruffo, Frem- 
stad, Gluck, Case, Zimbalist, Elman, Ingram, Strokowski, 
Kunwald, Spalding, McCormack, Culp, Leoncavallo, Bonci, 
Lhevinne, Amato, Eames, Butt, Hempel and many others. 

Interesting novelties such as the Helen Keller and Irvin 
Cobb lectures, the Guilbert-Chevalier combination, out-of 
door Shakesperean performances by the Ben Greet Com- 
pany, the combination of ballet with the incomparable Pav- 
lowa and the Boston Opera Company, the San Carlo Op- 
era Company, and similar attractions were presented by 
Mr. Devoe for the first time in Detroit. 

Others who appeared in Detroit, under Devoe man- 
agement, are Rosenthal, Hofmann, Bauer, De Pachmann, 
Ganz and Paderewski among the pianists; Schumann- 
Heink, Keyes, Homer and Gerville-Reache among the 
contraltos; Abott, Farrar, Nordica, Rappold, Pasquali, 
Nielsen and Gadski among the sopranos; Williams and 
Martin, tenors; Scott and Witherspoon among the bari- 
tones: the Flonzaley and Kneisel quartets; Gerardy, Rueg- 
ger and Casals of the cellists; Ysaye, Marteau, Kreisler, 
of the violinists, and many famous bands, including .he 
King’s Own, Sousa, Creatore, United States Marine. 


Emile Onet Opens New York Studio 


Emile Onet, instructor in the art of singing, who is be- 
ing endorsed by such artists as Edouard de Reszke and 
Marcia von Dresser, and who for many years taught in 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna, has opened his vocal studio at 
9 East Fiity-ninth street, New York City 
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O the fine soul 


in search of ex- 
pression, the Stein- 
way comes with an 
untold wealth of 
treasure. Respon- 
sive as the wind harp 
to the wind, its won- 
derful mechanism has 
an almost human 
understanding of 
every mood. In the 
Steinway s tonal range 
each note of the 
human voice finds its 
perfect complement, 
sustaining it with sym- 
pathetic sweetness 
and flawless !purity. 
In craftsmanship, the 
Steinway is as near 
perfection as human 
skill can make it. 
And here is a fact for 
your consideration: 
you can buy a Stein- 
way, with all its supe- 
rior worth, at a 
moderate price and 
on convenient terms. 
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Maggie Teyte 





The well-known prima- 
donna writes as follows 
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PIANOS 


The Mason & 
Hamlin Piano 
blends with the 
voice remarkably; 
its singing quality 
and its carrying 
musical tone unite 
in making it un- 
rivalled. 

Very truly yours, 
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Boston 
(Continued from page 12.) 


baritone. The artists engaged are Edith Chapman Gould, 
soprano; Joseph Malkin, ceilist, and William Weston, 
pianist. A feature of the program will be Rachmaninoff’s 


sonata for cello and piano. 

The society will give four concerts in all. At the sec- 
ond, in January, Bernice Fisher, soprano, will appear. 
Other artists engaged are Martha Atwood Baker, soprano; 
Albert Stoessel, violinist; Nicola Oulukanoff, baritone, and 
the American String Quartet. 


Apollo Club to Give Four Concerts 


The Apollo Club, of Boston, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 
ductor, has announced four concerts for the current sea- 
son. The first, November 21, will be devoted to composi- 
tions by Boston composers, including Chadwick, Converse, 
Foote, Whiting and others, most of them written especially 
for the club and dedicated to it. Grace Bonner Williams 
will be soloist. 

The second concert will be given in Symphony Hall on 
January 23, with Fritz Kreisler as soloist. At the third 
concert, on March 6, in Jordan Hall, Lambert Murphy, the 
tenor, will be heard as soloist. Laura Littlefield, the 
well known Boston soprano, will appear as soloist at the 
final concert, on April 17, in Jordan Hall. 

This is the forty-sixth season of the Apollo Club, which 
was organized in 1871, 


Sunday Afternoon Concerts in Symphony Hall 


October 22 the regular series of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in Symphony Hall will begin with a joint appear- 
ance of Frances Alda, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and Giuseppe de Luca, baritone of the same 
company. An orchestra of symphony players, under the 
direction of Josef Pasternack, will assist. 

On the succeeding Sunday, October 29, Fritz Kreisler 
will give his first recital of the season, to be followed on 
November 5, by Alma Gluck, with assisting artists. On 
November 12, Ignace Paderewski will be heard in recital. 
November 19 is the date of the first pension fund concert. 

Other artists engaged for these concerts include the 
following: Julia Culp, mezzo-sopranno; Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist; Johanna Gadski, soprano; Eddy Brown, violin- 
ist; Emmy Destinn, soprano; Mischa Elman, violinist; 
Harold Bauer, pianist; John McCormack, tenor; Marcella 
Sembrich, soprano, and Frieda Hempel, soprano. 


Aborn Opera Company Announces Boston Repertoire 


The Aborn Opera Company will begin its two weeks’ 
engagement at the Boston Opera House on Monday eve- 
ning, October 23, with a performance of Wolf-Ferrari’s 
opera, “The Jewels of the Madonna,” which will be re- 
peated at the Wednesday matinee. The repertoire for the 
remainder of the week is as follows: Puccini’s “Madame 
3utterfly,” Tuesday evening; Donizetti's “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,” Wednesday evening; Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah,” Thursday evening; Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” Fri- 
day evening; a repetition of “Madame Butterfly,” Satur- 
day matinee; Verdi’s “Trovatore,” Saturday evening. 

The operas will be performed in English and presented 
at popular prices. The seat sale will open at the opera 
house on September 16. 


Notes 


Henry L. Gideon announces four musical talks in 
Steinert Hall on the afternoon of November 18 and 25 
and December 2 and 9. 

William Gustafson, the Swedish basso, who recently 
removed from Boston to New York, is to sing “The 
Messiah” on December 28 with the Concord Oratorio 
Society, Concord, N. H. Mr. Gustafson is an artist-pupil 
of Willard Flint. 

Olin Downes will lecture on the programs of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra on Thursday afternoons of each 
week during the season at 4:30 o'clock in Miss Bullard’s 
studio, the Pierce Building. 

The new Boston Musical Union, George Sawyer Dun- 
ham, conductor, which began its rehearsals last Sunday 
afternoon in Haynes Hall, Franklin Square House, has 
enlisted a chorus of about 200 voices. Two concerts will 
be given during the present season, 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra will give its usual 
series of eight concerts this season in Sanders Theatre, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. V. H. Srrickianp. 





Daniel Visanska Resumes Pedagogic Duties 





Daniel Visanska, violinist, returned to New York Oc- 
tober 9, in order to resume his duties as pedagogue. Mr. 
Visanska will continue to give instructions at his Phila- 
delphia studios on Monday of each week, and on Thurs- 
days he will be found at Summit, N. J., where he has an- 
other large and enthusiastic class of violin students. 
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The 
| Philharmonic Society 


of New York 





1916=SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 19:6-17 will be the Jubilee Year of The 
Philharmonic Society, whose musical activities have been 
continuous since 1842. This anniversary will be fittingly 
celebrated by a festival series of five concerts, four of 
which will be incluled in the regular subscription series 
on Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday Even- 
ings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 

The Philharmonic Orchestra, Goad By the sixth 
season by Josef Stransky, will the 
high artistic standards which have adonittedty placed it in 
the front rank of the world’s orchestras. The programmes 
will again profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrange- 
ment and, as heretofore, only soloists of the highest rank 
il will be engaged for these concerts, 














THE RICHARD STRAUSS 
NEW ALPINE SYMPHONY 
This latest work of Richard Strauss was announced 
for production by The Philharmonic Society last year, 
but through prevailing conditions the orchestral parts 
were delayed in arriving in this country and were not 
received until after the close of the season. The entire 
material is now in the hands of the Society, and this | 
work of the greatest of living composers will receive its | 
first New York production by The Philharmonic Orchestra 
at one of its earliest concerts. 











FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
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Yvonne de Tréville Will Sing Leading 
Roles With Interstate Opera Company 
—Her Beechwood Club Program 








Among the roles which Yvonne de Tréville is to sing in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit and Pittsburgh this winter 
as prima donna ccloratura soprano of the Interstate Opera 
Company, will be Leila in the “Pécheurs de Perles.” This 

















Me Se, ; 
YVONNE DE TREVILLE, 
As Leila in Bizet’s ‘‘Pecheurs de Perles.” 
opera, whjch has been replaced in American repertoires 
by “Carmen” by the same composer, Bizet, is to have also 
a New York presentation this season at the Metropolitan. 
New scenery, costumes, etc., are being designed and built 
for all of these productions, and the Persian colorings for 
which Joseph Urban is so famous will have ample oppor- 

tunity for a fitting accompaniment of score and singers. 

The costume recital which Yvonne de Tréville is to give 
at the Beechwood Club in Chicago, October 24, will differ 
in program and in costume from the “Three Centuries 
of Prime Donne,” which met with such great favor fast 
season. Edith Bowyer Whiffen, pianist, who has just re- 
turned from Petrograd, where she has been appearing in 
concert, will assist. The program follows: 

Part first (XVIII Century)—Pastorale, cappriccio 
(Scarlatti), Edith Bowyer Whiffen; aria from “Schau- 
spieldirektor” (Mozart), “My Lovely Celia” (George Mun- 
ro), “Heigh-ho for a Husband” (1775) (composer un- 
known), aria from “La Bohémienne” (1775) (Rinaldo di 
Capua), Yvone de Tréville. Part second (XIX Century) 
. —Prelude (Kopostchinsky), Edith Bowyer Whiffen; “Die 

Lotosblume,” “An die Sonnenschein” (Schumann), “Sere- 
nade” (Gounod), “Bell Song,” from “Lakmé” (Leo Dé- 
libes), Yvonne de Tréville. Part third (XX Century)— 
Prelude in G sharp minor (Rachmaninoff), Edith Bow- 
yer Whiffen; “Air de Lia,” from “L’Enfant Prodigue” 
(Debussy), Nipponese melodies (composed for and dedi- 


cated to Yvonne de Tréville), “Butterfly,” ‘“Fi-zeflies” 
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(Gertrude Ress), “War” (James H. Rogers), group of 
manuscript songs by American composers 
Yvonne de Tréville; “September” (M. C. Moore), “To a 


Yellow Butterfly” (E. H. Kuester), “If You Ere Have 


Seen” (Gena Branscombe), “Spanish Song” (Evelyn 


Schorbe). 
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Zoellners Win Monmouth Audiences 


The accompanying communication from the director of 


the Monmouth College Conservatory of Music, Monmouth, 


lll., tells its own story forcefully: 


MONMOUTH COLLEGE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
T. Merritt Austin, Director, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
October 5, 1916. 
The Musical Courier Co., New York, N. Y. 
GENTLEMEN: The Zoellner Quartet opened our Artists’ 
October 3, with probably the most artistic concert ever given in our 
This is its third appearance here and it is liked better every 


Course, 


city. 
time. 
Our other numbers are Arthur Hartmann, violin, 
Dora De Phillippe, February 9; and Heniot Levy, 
February 21. Also Tillie Koenen appears January 18. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. Merritt Austin. 


November 24; 
Wednesday, 


American Debut of Isolde Menges, Violinist 





When Isolde Menges, the English violinist, makes her 
debut at Aeolian Hall on Saturday evening, October 21, she 
will be assisted by The Maud Allan Symphony Orchestra. 
Maud Allan very graciously cancelled a Saturday night of 
her own tour (and Saturday nights are somewhat valuable 
to any attraction) in order that Miss Menges might have 
the assistance of the Allan orchestra. 

The debut of Miss Menges, therefore, will take place 


under unusual circumstances. Ernest Bloch will direct the 
orchestra, 
The London Telegraph has said: “Of violinists like 
Isolde Menges fate sends but one or two in a generation.” 
The Overture 


following program will be presented: 





ISOLDE MENGES, 


The young violinist who will make her American debut at Aeolian 


Hall, Saturday evening, October a: 


Beethoven; The Maud Allan Symphony Or 
chestra; the Brahms concerto in D minor, Isolde Menges; 
“Fliver-Printemps,” Ernest Bloch; The Maud Allan Sym 
phony Orchestra; “Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo, Isolde 
Menges. 

Isolde Menges appears under the exclusive management 
of The Maud Allan Company, Inc., 
of the United States and Canada. 


“TLeonore,” 


in her coming tour 


National Musical Bureau 
Opens Philadelphia Officy 


The National Musical Bureau has opened offices in the 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, S. Popper is the 
manager; Benjamin A. Weisman, Emil 
Reich, associate manager and traveling representative 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Sovran 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


secretary, and 














SPRING 


JUST A FEW OPEN DATES, AVAILABLE IN THE 


SEASON 10916-1917 





UNDER HER OWN 
MANAGEMENT 


MAUD ALLAN’S CO., Inc. 


SUITE 1005, TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK 





MAUD ALLAN 


Traveling Representative: Harry VW. Bell 


"CELLIST 




















A TOUR 1916-17 
U Management: R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway 
New York 


PUPILS ACCEPTED FOR SUMMER 


@GRUPPE 
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Marquis de Trabadelo 


4, rue Marbeul, Paris 


Planists Prepared 
E for Public 
Appearances 


gist STREET, NEW YORK, 
Vednesdays, Steinert all. 


CARL STECKELBERG, Viotinis 


Faculty University School of Music, Lincoln, Nebraska 


FREDERIC aptly Ba BASSO 


PUPILS IN SINGING RECFIVED MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 
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IDO: 
Teaches in Boston, 


76 EAST ¢ 











Studio: 532 West itrth St., New York Phone, 4930 Morningside. 
TENOR 


15 East 10th Street Telephone 2927 Stayvesant New York 


THE DEVERELL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


9 rue de mags * te ag France 
LANGUAGE. Al ART tusic 


Until War Is Over—Branch School, New York City, 
37 MADISON AVENUE 


L. d'AUBIGNE 


Teacher of Singing 


Address: 30 Ave. Kleber 








a 


Paris 











Jean de Reszke 


53 Rue de la Faisanderie 
Paris 

















LAMPERTI- VALDA 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


61 AVENUE NIEL - ARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 8 West ye Street 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 








San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra 


ARTHUR CLAASSEN 


CONDUCTOR 


SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 





Mr. Claassen 
Voice Specialist 











Julia Heinrich 
SOPRANO 


Available for 


RECITALS—CONCERTS 
ORATORIO. 





Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 














SHREVEPORT 





A New Auditorium—Ambitious Plans of Festival 
Association 
Gibsland, La., September 25, 1916. 

The 1916-17 season of the Shreveport Music Festival 
Association, which is the third year of the organization’s 
existence, promises to be the most active and fruitful of 
its history. Already plans have been-matured for the 
Spring Music Festival, and contracts made for the 
musical attractions for that event, as well as for recitals 
during the winter months by some of the most popular 
artists of the country, the first one to be given by the 
ever welcome John McCormack on the evening of De- 
cember 11. 

The Spring Festival series of concerts are booked for 
the last week in April, and for this notable event the 
Association has engaged the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
‘ith its quartet of vocal stars, of which Arthur 
Gallagher, Miss Snel- 


chestra, w 


Hackett is tenor, Chas. E. basso; 


ling, contralto, with soprano to be announced, In addi- 
tion, there will be a joint recital by Christine Miller and 
Frederick Gunster on the evening of April 28, The 


Shreveport Festival Chorus under the baton of E. H. R. 


Flood, conductor, is well under way with its work on 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Death of Minnehaha” and Verdi's 
“Requiem,” which will be presented at one of the eve- 


ning performances of Spring Festival series of concerts, 
the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra assisting. The Shreve- 
port Festival Chorus made its debut as a permanent or- 
1916 May Music Festival with the pre- 
sentation of work than the Dubois “Paradise 
Lost,” which was performed with the assistance of the 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra with a 
success that surprised even the most optimistic friends of 
the organization, establishing thereby a musical standard 
that will doubtless be upheld in all its future work. The 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra will give two orchestral 
concerts, matinee and night of April 26, in addition to 
its performance with the Festival Chorus on the night of 
April 27. The concerts will take place in the Coliseum at 
the State which building has been selected 
as offering the together with the 
requisite acoustic city. The 
crying need of Shreveport for such occasions as this is a 
large, centrally located auditorium with a seating ca- 
pacity sufficient to justify a nominal price for tickets, and 
plans have already been projected by the Festival Asso- 
ciation for a $150,000 auditorium to be built in the heart 
of the city, but which, however, will not be completed in 
time for the 1917 Festival. 

The Festival Association officers for the season of 
1916-17 are Mrs, E. H. R. Flood, president; J. B. Ardis, 
first vice-president; Dr. G. H. Cassity, second vice-presi- 
dent; E. A. Frost, treasurer; Mrs. W. A. Bailie, record- 
ing secretary; Mrs. P. M. Welsh, corresponding secre- 
tary; E. H. R. Flood, conductor. W. W. T. 


ganization at the 


no less a 


degree of 


fair grounds, 
best seating capacity, 
properties, of any in the 


Renewing Acquaintance 





Here are two old friends from Paris days, whom the 
exigencies of war days had widely separated but who met 
again this last summer in vacation time. On the left 
is Henri de la Platé, basso, a soloist well known on the 


Pacific Coast and one of the leading vocal teachers of 

















VACATION DAYS. 


Henri de la Plate, bass, and Richard Bunn, baritone. 


Los Angeles; on the right, Richard Bunn, last season with 


the Aborn Opera Company, and this season to. go” out 
with the Silingardi Opera Company,  Tliree years ago, 


both were in Paris, working with Arthur Alexander ‘’and™ 


also coaching with Mr. Alexander’s own master, Jean de 
Reszke. They are two young artists who have more than 
fulfilled the promise of their student days. 


Startling News From Frisco 
This bit of terpsichorean news comes to the MUSICAL 
Courter from San Francisco by the roundabout way of 
London : 


“Dancing in the ancient days,” says a dominie in the 





California metropolis, “was a religious institution, and 
it should be so now. It is the most effective form of 
expression. Billy Sunday succeeds in interesting the peo- 
ple because he dances. He strides across the platform, 
seizes a water bottle and braves an imaginary devil with 
it. That is dancing—nothing else, He jumps up in the 
air, catches an imaginary ball and puts the devil out 
with it—merely dancing again. Now I can take Billy 
Sunday’s sermon, text and all, and put it into the dance 
without uttering a word, and I will make it just as 
effective as he does, and a great deal more beautiful.” 





Blanche Goode to Give Five 
Piano Recitals in Six Days 





Blanche Goode is to give the following five piano recitals 
within a period of six days: January 22, Defiance, Ohio; 





BLANCHE GOODE, 


Pianist, on vacation in the Adirondacks. 
January 24, Chicago, Ill.; January 25, Davenport, Ia.; Jan- 
uary 26, Rock Island, Ill.; January 27, Davenport, Ia.; Jan- 


uary 290, Kokomo, Ind., “i January 30, Huntington, Ind. 

In addition, Miss Goode is to appear with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Josef Stransky, conductor) on 
February 14, and gives a recital before the Fall River 
Women’s Club, February 19, with many other engagements 
pending for her Middle Western and New England tours. 

Miss Goode is now enjoying a well earned rest at Hor- 
icon, in the Adirondacks, preparatory to a busy season 
booked by her manager, Walter Anderson. 





Frank Pollock Gives Chicago Recital, October 25 


Frank Pollock, tenor, at his first recital of the season 
in Chicago, October 25, will sing songs by Lalo, Tosti, 
Fr. Thomé, Donizetti, Bayly, Gilbert and Purcell. John 
Doane, of Evanston, will play accompaniments. 








Richard Buhlig in New York Again 


Richard Buhlig, pianist, rms ‘ered to New York and 
is now situated pleasantly in an attractive studio apart- 
ment in Fifty-seventh street. His first New York recital 
occurs on October 24, at Aeolian Hall, at which he will 
play a program of unusual interest, from Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin and César Franck. Mr. Buhlig plays the 
Chickering piano. 





Woelber Resumes Teaching 





Frank Woelber, teacher of violin and authorized -ex- 
ponent of the Goby Eberhardt system of violin playing, has 
resumed teaching at his studios, 864 Carnegie Hall and 


500 West 172d street. 





Music for Humanitarians 


The Humanitarian Cult held its first concert and meet- 
ing of the season at Carnegie Hall last week. The artists 
who appeared were Belle Story, Hugh Allan, Victoria 
Bashko, Nathalie Bashko and Max Liebling. 
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Mme. de Mauborget With 
Volpe Institute of Music, Inc. 





Simone de Mauborget is one of the best known artists 
of the principal theatres of France. She made her first 
appearance in 1908, at Marseilles, as a light soprano, in 


| 


r — 





DE MAUBORGET, 
Soprano and Instructress at the Volpe School. 


MME. SIMONE 


the part of the Queen in the “Huguenots.” Her success 
was extraordinary, and the press was unanimous in its 
declaration thereof. After this she sang in succession all 
the roles in her repertory (“Faust,” “Hamlet,” “Lakmé,” 
“Manon,” “Traviata,” etc.) on the stages of the principal 
theatres of Nice, Lyons and Paris. 

Mme. de Mauborget was a brilliant student 
lettres”) at the Lycée Racine, and for several years di- 
rected courses of ancient and modern literature, which 
were well attended and highly appreciated; she is, there- 
fore, especially and particularly qualified to teach singing 
in French. She is conversant with and thoroughly 
grounded in regard to the means for imparting instruction 
in the niceties of French diction. Arnold Volpe has in- 
deed been fortunate in securing Mme. de Mauborget as a 
member of the faculty of the Volpe Institute of Music, 


Inc. 


“es. 





Mildred Dilling Extensively Booked 

After a delightful vacation spent in the Adirondack 
mountains, Mildred Dilling, harpist, is back again in the 
concert field. From all accounts, her season is to be an 
active one. Many engagements are pending, but the fol- 
lowing ones have already been secured: October 11, In- 
dianapolis Matinee Musicale; October 21, Ziegfeld Theatre, 
Chicago; Saturday morning musicale under management 
of Charles D. King, of Chicago Musical College; October 
22, private musicale at the residence of Mrs. O. G. Buck, 
of Chicago, when Josephine Forsythe, a pupil of Mme. 
Sembrich, will sing; October 29, recital at Lyon & Healy 
Concert Hall, Chicago, in which Miss Dilling will be as- 
sisted by Valerie Deuscher; October 30, joint recital with 
Miss Deuscher at the Monday Musicale Club in Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

On November 1 Miss Dilling returns to New York, 
where she will open her studio at 18 East Sixtieth street. 





Evan Williams Presents All English Program 





One reason for enjoyment at the concert given by Evan 
Williams on Sunday afternoon, Octcber 8, in Aeolian Hall, 
New York, was the fact that his entire program was in 
English, understandable English, which at once attracted 


and held the interested attention of the large audience 
present. Enthusiastic applause resulted in many recalls 
during the program, but it was only after his final number 
that Mr. Williams gave an encore. 

The opening group consisted of two numbers by Han- 
del, and the familiar “Be Thou Faithful Unto Death” 
from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” sung with the beauty of 
voice and the intensity which have made this tenor an ora- 
torio singer of note. Mr. Williams is at his best in num- 
bers of dramatic genre. Two of the best were “Oh, Days 
of Grief,” from Bruch’s “Arminius,” and the familiar 
serenade from Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha.” The bal- 
ance of the program, admirably sung throughout, com- 
prised “Hail, Blessed Mary,” from Flotow’s “Stradella,” 
“In Native Worth,” from Haydn’s “Creation,” “Ah, Moon 
of My Delight,” from Lehmann’s “Persian Garden,” “The 
Stirrup Cup” (Kramer), “O Were My Love Yon Lilac 
Fair” (Harry Gilbert), “Your Lips Are Wine” (Bur- 
leigh), “Nocturne” (Class) and “Love’s Ecstasy” (Pro- 
theroe). Harry Gilbert furnished excellent accompani- 
ments and was also on the program as a composer of 
merit. 





FIFTH MANHATTAN SUNDAY 
CONCERT PLEASES 





Eddy Brown and Helen Stanley Present Interesting 
Programs—Oscar Spirescu, Conductor, Gains the 
Approval of Each Audience 





The fifth of the Sunday Evening Pop concerts at the 
Manhattan Opera House, was held October 8, with 
Eddy Brown, the young American violinist, and Helen 
Stanley, soprano, as the principal soloists. 

Miss Stanley rendered the aria from “Louise” and an 
aria from “Carmen,” demonstrating in both her powers as 


ARTHUR HACKETT 


the tenor 














Springfield, Mass., Geraldine Farrar Concert Tour, Oct. 11 
New York, N. Y., Manhattan Opera Sunday Concerts, Oct. 22 
St. Joseph, Mo., Geraldine Farrar Concert Tour, Nov. 6 
De: Moines, lowa, Geraldine Farrar Concert Tour, Nov. 8 
Duluth, Minn., Geraldine Farrar Concert Tour, Nov. 10 


W. R. MACDONALD, Exclusive Manager 
Steinert Hall Building . - Boston 


























an opera singer. Her Aeolian Hall recital will be given 
on the afternoon of November 29. She is constantly 
winning new friends in the concert field. So insistent was 
the audience for “more,” that the young artist was obliged 
to respond several times. 

When Eddy Brown appeared on the stage, the house 
fairly shook with applause, and after he had played 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in E minor, it commenced again. 
Bowing constantly would not still it, so the young violin- 
ist gave a weird little encore and thought he was finished. 
Not so, for he was.called back. 

The orchestra’s part of the evening was the Overture 
from “Rienzi” (Wagner), “Impressions d’Italie” (Charp- 
netier), Massenet’s Overture, “Phédre,” introduction of 
“Secret of Suzanne” (Wolf-Ferrari) and the Polanaise 
in E by Liszt, 

The orchestra under Oscar Spirescu did commendable 
work and greatly pleased the hearers, Spirescu, who is 
gaining new friends at each performance, is an addition 


to the music circle of New York as well as that of other 
cities where he has been heard more frequently, 





Werrenrath’s First Recital of Series, October 14 





Reinald Werrenrath, on Saturday afternoon, October 14, 
will give the first of three recitals in Aeolian Hall, assisted 
by Richard Epstein, pianist. This will begin what promises 
to be the busiest season ever experienced by this popular 
singer. Neary fifty appearances have been contracted for 
already by his managers, the Wolfsohn Bureau, in territory 
extending from Manchester, N. H., to Colorado Springs, 
and from Duluth to San Antonio, Texas, Many of these 
concerts are re-engagements where he scored such unquali 
fied triumphs when he appeared with Geraldine Farrar last 
season. In addition to his own recitals, he will appear 
jointly with Teresa Carrefio, Efrem Zimbalist and Olga Sa- 
maroff, and in all concerts outside of New York he will 
be assisted by his own accompanist, Harry Spier. Through 
several seasons of hard, conscientious work, Mr. Werren 
rath and Mr. Spier have achieved a truly remarkable en 





REINALD WERRENRATH., 


semble, a feature of added interest being that Mr. Spier 
will play Mr. Werrenrath’s accompaniments from memory. 
Henry Interpretation Class Holds 

First Meeting This Season 


Harold Henry’s interpretation class held its first meet- 
ing this season on Monday morning at 12 o’clock in his 
studio, 613-614 Lyon and Healy Building, and will meet 
there weekly hereafter at that hour. So many musicians 
who were not pupils of Mr. Henry expressed, last season, 
a desire to attend the meetings of this class, that Mr 
Henry has decided to admit them this season. He will 
make a nominal charge (by the term) for such attendance 


Florence Mulford’s New York Recital, October 19 


Florence Mulford, contralto, who has won for herself 
a wide circle of admirers by her work in concert and as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company, will! give her 
New York recital on October 19, in Aeolian Hall. ‘This 
artist takes up her duties as contralto soloist at the Cen 
tral Presbyterian Church, New York, on October 15 


Morgan Dancers Score in New York 





The Morgan dancers have been re-engaged for the third 
consecutive week at the Palace Theatre, New York, where 
they have danced daily before packed houses. This notice 
proves the value set upon Marion Morgan and her gifted 
and lovely dancers by both public and the management 























BERNICE MERSHON 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Featured as Carmen with Silingardi Opera Company 
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The S. S. Espagne, arriving Tuesday, brought 
among its passengers Lina Cavalieri, soprano, and 
Charies Dalmores, tenor. 


“Noonday music for the workers” is the avowed 
object of a coterie of wealthy New York ladies. 
Are the masses never to have peace? 

—@o——_ 

It is reported that a course has been opened at 
Northwestern University (Chicago), enabling stu- 
dents to become critics of music. 


Y 


The attention of all the numerous composers who 
have bombarded the Musicat Courter at various 
times with new settings of “America” is called to 
the contest announced on page 48 of this issue. 

—_o—— 


Byron Hagel, fresh and brown after a long vaca- 
tion, dropped in to see us one day this week and 
threatens to perpetrate further observations of “The 
ystander” in the Mustcat Courter for October 
19 and the following, unless forcibly restrained. 
(We probably shall not restrain him.) 

eon 


When Sousa’s Band begins this winter’s cam- 
paign, on the occasion of the first performance of 
the Hippodrome spectacle, “Hip, Hip, Hooray,” in 
Philadelphia, the feature of the evening will be a 
new march song just completed, “The Boy Scouts 
of America,” the words by Booth Tarkington and 
the music by the March King himself. This song, 
written at the suggestion of Dr. Charles D. Hart, 


of Philadelphia, president of the Boy Scouts, will 
be adopted as the official song of that organization. 


——— 


A feature of particular interest in next week’s 
Muscat Courter will be a special article on “The 
Spirit of Bayreuth,” by Ernest Knoch, the con- 
ductor. 

—__@———_- 


“Signor Muratore singing the title role in 
‘Carmen,’” said the Tribune; which, we are sure, 
Signor Muratore himself would concede to be 
quite a feat, versatile as he is. 


a eon 


Just to emphasize the fact that the musical season 
promises to be a busy one, we respectfully call atten- 
tion to the sixteen concerts in the Borough of Man- 
hattan for the week beginning October 8. The sea- 
son may reasonably be said to have started. 


——— 


A feature of the production of “Andrea Chenier” 
by the Boston-National Grand Opera Company at 
the Lexington Avenue Opera House on Monday, 
November 6, will be the introduction in the opera of 
a new ballet, with music specially composed for it 


by Giordano. 
ee eed 


Jules Daiber, assistant to General Manager Cam- 
panini, of the Chicago Opera Association, who ar- 
rived last week with his wife from Europe, after 
spending a few days in New York looking after the 
interests of the Chicago Opera Company, left last 
Saturday for Chicago. 


eine penne 


It was a slip of the pen and not of memory which 
made the MustcaL Courter speak last week of the 
Minneapolis concert of the Cherniavsky Trio as 
their “first American appearance.” What was meant 
was, of course, their first appearance this season, for 
their “first American appearance,” a most decided 
success, took place at Los Angeles last spring. 


- o—— 


All our recent comic operas have been staged and 
costumed admirably, and mostly in the modern im- 
pressionistic style advocated and practised by Rein- 
hardt, Craig, Bakst, Urban and their disciples. Why 
cannot the same thing be done for grand opera? 
The New York Globe makes a plea for a complete 
scenic reform at the Metropolitan, and points out 
what wonders could be done, for instance, for the 
Wagner “Ring.” It is a timely suggestion. 

— ca 


It is just one month and one day—November 13 
—to the reopening of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Now will begin the rush of the recitalists 
to wedge in their appearances in New York before 
that date, for fear of being overshadowed by the 
“big show.” The only autumn functions that com- 
pare at all in attendance and scare head signifi- 
cance with the annual opening of our local operatic 
spectacle are the Horse Show, the World’s Series in 
baseball, and the football games of the big colleges. 


—-—o---- — 


In view of widespread demand and general inter- 
est, a special New York engagement of four mat- 
inees only has been arranged for Maud Allan, the 
famous symphonic and interpretative dancer, at the 
Forty-fourth Street Theatre, for October 16, 17, 19, 
20. She will be assisted by the Maud Allan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Ernest Bloch. One 
of the featured productions is to be “Nair, the 
Slave,” a scenic play-dance, with incidental music, 
representing a love tragedy of the Orient. Miss 
Allan has not appeared in New York since her great 
London triumphs of recent seasons and her return 


to the metropolis is awaited eagerly by the legions 
of admirers, who consider her terpsichorean art sec- 


ond to none. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA PLANS 





The annual prospectus of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, released from the press last week, con- 
tained no information which had not already ap- 
peared in the columns of the Musica Courter, but 
for the convenience of our readers we summarize 
part of it below. 

The one absolute novelty is Reginald de Koven’s 
“Canterbury Pilgrims,” which will have its first per- 
formance anywhere. An Italian novelty will be 
Zandonai’s “Francesca di Rimini,” which has no: 
yet been seen in America. Gluck’s “Iphigenia in 
Tauris,” sung in German, will have its first Amer- 
ican performance in the version arranged by Rich- 
ard Strauss. Three French works new to the 
Metropolitan repertoire are promised: Bizet’s 
“Pecheurs de Perles,” “Lakmé,” by Delibes, with 
Mme. Barrientos, and Massenet’s “Thais,” with 
Geraldine Farrar. 

There has been no change in the list of new artists 
printed in the Musicat Courter last spring. They 
are as follows: Alice Eversman, Odette le Fontenay 
and Marie Sundelius, sopranos; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto ; Fernando Carpi, tenor, and Paul Bender, 
baritone. It is doubtful if the latter will be able to 
come this season, 

Among the operas little familiar to present day 
Metropolitan patrons listed on the repertoire, sev- 
eral of which will quite likely be revived, are Doni- 
zetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” and “Don Pasquale,” 
Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro,” Leoni’s “L’Ora- 
colo,” Mascagni’s “Iris,” “The Huguenots” of 
Meyerbeer, Verdi’s “Otello,” Wagner’s “Der Flie- 
gende Hollaender” and Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of 
Suzanne.” 

The season will begin Monday evening, Novem- 
ber 13, and will last twenty-three weeks. There will 
be the usual evening performance, with weekly Sat- 
urday matinees, the regular series of Sunday night 
concerts, an afternoon cycle of Wagner’s “Ring,” 
some special performances of “Parsifal,” and a se- 
ries of special matinee performances toward the 
end of the season, at which novelties will be pre- 
sented, 
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the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: 


Publisher, Musical Courier 
Company ........:. .....-437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Leonard Liebling. ...4387 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Business Manager, Alvin L. 
Schmoeger ......... .. +437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 
Musical Courier Company. .437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the 
total amount of stock: 
Ernest F. Wilert........ ...487 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Alvin L. Schmoeger........437 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragaphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security, holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two phs stat t b « affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which ‘stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company, as trustees, hold stock and securities 
ina capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him. 

aes L. Senraoum, 
usiness Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 
1916, [Seal a Peter W. ScHveicuer. 

(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Englishing Opera 

We were privileged to have a visit from Albert 
Reiss, the tenor of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
who is the permanent Mime of that institution in its 
annual performances of Wagner’s “Ring of the 
Nibelung.” Mr. Reiss is a small man, but he came 
filled with a big project. 

“I intend,” said Mr. Reiss, “to give a matinee of 
comedy opera in English at the Empire Theatre on 
Thursday afternoon, October 26. I shall present for 
the first time in America and for the first time on 
any stage in English two one act Operas by Mozart, 
‘The Impresario’ and ‘Bastien and Bastienne.’ The 
principals are to be Mabel Garrison, Lucy Gates, 
David Bispham and myself. The orchestra will be 
conducted by Sam Franko. The production is to 
represent my belief that opera in English is feasible 
when prepared and put on properly, and also it is 
to represent my gratitude to the American people 
for the manner in which I have been treated here 
and for my success during the many years of my 
artistic activity in this country. To show my prac- 
tical appreciation I wish to give American singers 
a chance, and although I am not staging these Mo- 
zart operas with any intention of making profit 
therefrom, if the venture succeeds I shall put on 
other works and make up my casts from the ranks 
of the native vocalists.” 

“That is a splendid idea, but you would not clas- 
sify the well known artists you have selected as 
singers who have had no chance, would you?” 

“Oh, no. They are only the initial cast. I chose 
them because I think they are the best suited for 
the roles of these light Mozart works.” 

“Do you propose to charge admission for the per- 
formances ?” 

“Yes. The seats will range in price from $1 to 
$2.50.” 

“Are the singers to be paid?” 

“They will be recompensed under a sort of shar- 
ing arrangement.” 

“Don’t you think that your production will do 
more for those neglected Mozart operas than it will 
for the cause of the American opera singer ?” 

“Not at all. It will show that opera in English 
is not only possible, but also preferable. We shall 
put especial pains into our diction, pronunciation, 
enunciation.” 

“Having proved your point, at which American 
opera houses are all the English singing artists to 
get engagements? Where is English sung in grand 
opera in this country—excepting, of course, occa- 
sional lapses into the vernacular at Chicago and 
New York?” 

“I admit the lack of opportunity, but I am an 
ardent believer in its ultimate realization. The day 
surely is coming when this country will have a 
number of permanent opera companies in the big 
cities, giving opera in English. Don’t you think 
that the language of the land should rule in opera, 
that persons should understand what they are lis- 
tening to?” 

“Opera is primarily a musical and not a literary 
or dramatic entertainment. If the outlines of the 
opera story are known that usually suffices for the 
needs of the average opera goer. The specialist 
and the keenly intelligent auditor always will, of 
their own accord, seck to study explicity anything 
they hear, and for them the translations of the 
librettos are available. What boots it, in a scene 
between the hero and heroine, whether they sing 
of ‘love,’ ‘amour’ or ‘amore’? The specific words 
in the love scene mean nothing in grand opera. The 


gestures, the embraces, the kisses, tell us the nature 
of the episode, and the music does the rest. The 
same thing applies to the moments depicting anger, 
grief, resignation, exaltation, ferocity, resolve, etc. 
Aside from the names of the principal arias, not one 
opera goer in ten thousand, including the music 
critics, is able to tell you any part of the words in 
the texts of the best known Italian and French 
operas. Not even the singers know the texts of 
roles which they do not sing. Take the case of 
Puccini’s ‘The Girl of the Golden West,’ based on 
an American play. In the opera the language of 
the text was a matter of no importance, for the sit- 
uations were familiar to all of us. The opera did 
not fail because it was sung in Italian, but it failed 
because it lacked musical sincerity, melody and 
proper tonal characterization. It did not seem a bit 
absurd to American audiences to hear Johnson, 
Minnie, the sheriff and the California miners of ’49 
addressing each other vocally in Italian.” 

“Do you not agree that rococo operas like these 
Mozart one acters would be wasted in the engulf- 
ing spaces of the Metropolitan Opera House ?” 

“Quite. And that is why you are doing so much 
for Mozart when you place his smaller works in ap 
propriate surroundings.” 

“You will come to our performance ?” 

“With pleasure.” 


“Sumpin Nike Iss” 


There is an English and there is an American 
speech and we wonder whether Mr. Reiss intends 
to be ultra patriotic and give us the real vernacular. 
A large portion of our population no longer speaks 
or understands English, but only American. <A 
writer in McClure’s Magazine illuminated this sub- 
ject not long ago, when he pointed out some differ- 
ences between the two tongues. He began by point- 
ing out that while the English, when they telephone, 
lift the receiver and inquire mildly: “Are you 
there?” we rattle the handle and shout: “H'lo! 
H’lo! Who-ziss?” The English saw “Rah-ther!” 
We say “Sure thing!” They “do her in”; we 
“double cross her.” They “shut it”; we “can it.” 
They tap their foreheads significantly and murmur 
“Balmy!” We remark “Nobuddy atome!” 

When an American asks for a light for his cigar 
his form of request is “Godda macha bowcha?”’ 
(Have you got a match about you?) We are such 
a busy nation, McClure’s writer continued, that we 
crush whole phrases into a grunt: “Uddio-doon- 
air?” (What are you doing there?) “Sry” (That 
is right). Final consonants mean very little in our 
lives these days, for we have “fie-cense” (five 
cents) and “Goo-night” (good night). Other fa- 
miliar contractions are “C’meer” (come here), 
“Sumpin nike at” (something like that), “Wah-zee- 
say?” (what does he say?), “Hoo-zat?” (who's 
that?), “Ass-bedder” (that’s better), “Uh-godda- 
coal” (I have got a cold). 

The “d” and the “t” now are interchangeable, as 
in “Shud-up” (shut up), “Sid-up” (sit up) and 
“Sid-dow” (sit down). We go the Cockney one 
better, however, in dropping our “h,” as in “Ware- 
zee?” (where is he?), “Air-e-iz!” (there he is), 
“At-sim!” (that’s him), “Who asst-’er to come?” 
(who asked her to come?). At the baseball game 
the fervent cries are heard: “Ittit out, ole man” 
(hit it out, old man) and “Attaboy” (that’s the 
boy). 

How about a scene in English opera, Mr. Reiss, 
true to life and sounding like this: 

“Wen-juh gid din?” 


“Lass-night.” 

“Binna way long?” 
“Munce ’n munce.” 
“Hows ze oh town?” 
“Aw-rye.” 

“Fie nole ciddy.” 
“Ass-rye.” 

“Fie nole burg.” 
“Ass-rye.” 


The Poor American Composer 


From B. M. Davison, of the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company, we received the following, 
dated October 6: “I am sending you by mail, under 
another cover, a copy of the new complete catalogue 
of all the compositions written by Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, feeling you would be interested in it. 
There are fifteen publishers represented. In my 
opinion this is the first catalogue of this kind that 
has ever been issued and it will be of great help to 
women’s clubs, public libraries, etc.” 

We are grateful to Mr. Davison for sending us 
the catalogue. <A glance through the booklet of 
twenty-one pages proves one of our pet beliefs, 
which is that the American 
writes music which the public likes and desires, is 


composer, when he 
not neglected, and does not become a candidate for 
the poorhouse. The Cadman music must pay the 
publisher or he would not have printed enough of 
it to fill a catalogue; the Cadman music certainly 
pays that gentleman, for not only have we seen the 
lovely home he owns in Los Angeles, but also he 
favored us with a glimpse into his bankbook. There 
are in the Cadman catalogue eighty secular solo 
songs, six sacred songs, three secular duets, five song 
cycles, two song albums, a duet cycle, a cycle for 
four solo voices, one anthem, one secular four-part 
song for mixed voices, nine four-part songs for 
men’s voices, one cantata, nine secular four-part 
songs and ten secular ¢hree-part songs for women’s 
voices, 116 piano solo pieces, three piano cycles, 
seven organ works, seven for violin and piano, four 
for cello and piano, one for violin and organ, one 
for orchestra, a trio, a piano sonata, a sonata for 
Fifteen publishers have put forth 
He has written also three 


piano and violin. 
the Cadman productions. 
grand operas. They will be heard from later. 


The Rhetoric of Music 


The country reporter of music is one personage 
in the world—unless we except Bert Leston Taylor, 
of the Chicago Tribune—who never fails to make 
us smile. Recently the c. r. 
Pasadena, Cal., when the Star-News ( September 


of m. broke loose in 


27) of that city contained an account of a musicale 
given in honor of Prince and Princess John E. R. 
de Guelph. “The music was excellent,” says the 
scribe; “‘J. 
linist, of rare charm and achievement, with a won- 


Robert Saunders, of Los Angeles, vio- 


derful violin, held the company enthralled as he 
played a beautiful ‘Mazurka’ by Volke and a rich 
Russian ‘Legende’ by Wieniawski. The violin is a 
whole story in itself and the owner, persuaded to 
speak of his beloved instrument, gave just enough 
of that story to create demand for more and more 
until he at last admitted that the famous violin had 
been willed to him by a master in the discovery of 
It was not a Stradiva- 
It dates back 400 


both violinists and violins. 
rius—this deep toned wonder. 
years before the Stradivarius time, was made by 
the inventor of violins, has been lost, stolen, in fire 
and flood many times. Owned once by Paganini, 
it has been played upon tenderly by great violinists 
from Ole Bull to Kreisler, the list including almost 
every known violinist of the world. As for Mr. 
Saunders’ playing, the grace, feeling, tenderness, 
not to speak of the flawless technic of it, so stirred 
the music lovers present that they almost forgot to 
applaud.” 
After having almost forgotten to applaud the vio- 
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photograph is that of Artur Schnabel, the 
Berlin pianist, and it was given by him in 
1903 to Mrs. Thilo Becker (Otie Chew), 
who then was living in Europe; the other 
picture appeared in the Los Angeles Exam- 
iner recently and is entitled “Abraham 
Cohen, the Murdered Escort,” that caption 
having reference to a double killing in which 
the said Abraham Cohen and Anna Marko- 
witz lost their lives. A comparison of de- 
tails in the two illustrations will show that 
they are, without a doubt, the same. Not 
the least interesting feature of the coincidence 
is that Mrs. Becker picked up the newspa- 
per sheet on the sidewalk in front of her Los 
What does it all mean? 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Angeles home. 


— --*4@--— 


PRICES FOR OPERA 


In the Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer of 
recent date there was an interesting article on 








PIANIST ARTUR SCHNABEL; RIGHT, 
“MURDERED ABRAIJAM COHEN,” 


LEFT 


linist and his fourteenth century instrument made 
by the discoverer of violins, the audience was 
roused by the pianist “Count” Anton Dahl (pre- 
ferring, it is said, to be known as Mr. Dahl in this 
country), who, at the request of the princess, ap- 
peared in a magnificent costume of pink, white and 
blue satin so heavily encrusted with brilliants, pearls 
and jewels that the effect was brilliant indeed. The 
pianist gave powerful and splendid rendering first 
of Chopin’s great ‘Funeral March’ and later of a 
‘Storm’ of his own composition, that was a clear, 
musical, beautiful and brilliant interpretation of 
Nature’s most stormy mogds, with the delicate 
sounds that intervene between the intermittent rages 
of the tempest.” 

After 
porter, “cakes and a delicious non-alcoholic bever- 
The pen virtuoso evidently in- 


the concert, concludes the veracious re- 
age were served,” 
toxicated himself with the music. 


A Stab From the Rear 


On several occasions of late we have sought to 
define and to defend comic opera. Along comes 
W. J. Turner, in the New Statesman, and upsets 
all our endeavors in this fashion: 

lo me a “musical play” sounds delightful until just after 
I have been to one; then I realize that a musical play is 
what you get when a composer who cannot write music is 
introduced to a dramatist who cannot write a play, and 
collaborating with him and finding the result hopeless, 
buys jokes from the stage doorkeeper, bits of business 
from the carpenters and scene shifters, rummages in sec- 
ond hand music shops for old songs to crib from, and 
when the mixture has been sufficiently rehearsed by a 
popular comedian without a memory and a charming 
young lady without a voice, advertise the result as “a new 


musical play."—-W. J. Turner in The New Statesman. 


Admonitory 


Now that the conservatory season is on, would 
it not be advisable to paste on the bulletin boards, 
among the set of rules, these improved regulations : 

For Males—Do not imagine that you are in love 
with the girl because she is the only one in your 
class. 

For Females—Do not imagine that the pretty 
girl who gets five minutes more from the professor 
than you do obtains the extra time merely because 
she is pretty. 

For professors—As a matter of fact, stop giving 
the pretty girl the extra five minutes. 


A Musical Mystery 


The accompanying pair of pictures comprise a 
deep, dark and very dank mystery. The signed 





THE 


grand opera of various kinds, the occasion 
for the essay being the performances in 
Cleveland of the San Carlo Opera: 

Last season was the eighth or ninth season of the 
present company. Last season Mr. Gallo played thirty- 
three consecutive weeks of grand opera, on a tour that 
embraced the greater part of America. And when he fin- 
ished his season, his company had paid expenses, had made 
a fair profit and added decidedly to its already high stand- 
ing throughout the country. 

The answer is so simple that it is a wonder more 
people don’t follow his example. Gallo’s company isn’t 
the only grand opera organization that has tried to ration- 
alize grand opera in the United States, but it is a conspic- 
vously successful one. 

But while others have striven and planned and wrought, 
Gallo has gone right along bringing grand opera to our 
doors, making it pay him and pay us, and indulging in no 
hulabaloo about it, either. Gallo’s system is to choose his 
company carefully, hiring the best singers he can afford 
for the money, and passing up the overadvertised im- 
ported $1,000 a night stars, using an excellent judgment 
in his selection of the operas to be sung, trying no fancy 
experiments that might be disastrous to himself and a dis- 
appointment to the public that has to pay for it all, and, in 
a word, directing his organization economically and sen- 
sibly. : 

It isn’t because he wouldn’t like to hire the singers with 
advertised names. He would like to treble and quadruple 
the amount of money he ,expends annually for salaries. 
Gallo knows he can’t afford to, and he knows that most 
of us can’t afford to pay to hear the name-paid artists 
sing, if we must tell the truth among ourselves. He keeps 
well within his operatic depth, and it isn’t surprising that 
he finds so many good Americans with him. It is only his 
just reward that each year finds him a little more able to 
enlarge his operatic policy, always keeping his prices within 
the average man’s reach, however, so that the public that 
supports his enterprise shares in its success and prosperity. 


We agree with everything the Cleveland writer 
says about the San Carlo company, but we do not 
see why he and others fall into the mistake of com- 
paring expensive and moderate priced opera. What 
matters it about the price of admission, as long as 
the performances are good? It stands to reason 
that an organization with a large payroll must charge 
more than one with a comparatively small outlay. 
No grand opera in America is a philanthropy. Also 
it is a mistake to assume that the wealthier portion 
of the public resents high prices. If it resented 
them seriously it would not pay them. No one is 
forced to go to expensive grand opera any more 
than any one is forced to eat truffles or wear silver 
fox fur. Fortunately we have all kinds of persons 
in this large country, and the San Carlo company 
appeals to thousands of them everywhere, as its 
crowded houses prove. : 

The fault of overadvertising singers in the wrong 
way and confusing the public between artistic and 
meretricious values lies entirely with the daily pa- 
pers. The Cleveland Plain Dealer could perform a 
great serice and show its good faith by being one of 


the first big American dailies to omit from its front 
page the kind of “news” stories about artists to 
which we have reference, and to record faithfully in 
its columns all the really important musical matters 
that are happening every twenty-four hours from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


—_——@——— 


WHAT WORCESTER NEEDS 





The people of Worcester, Mass., in large num- 
bers attend annually their music festival, which, 
each autumn, opens the musical season in America. 
Old Mechanics’ Hall usually is packed to capacity 
on those occasions. For nearly sixty years the fali 
festival of the Worcester County Musical Associa- 
tion has brought to this Massachusetts city artists 
of the very first rank and attracted many people 
from all over New England, as well as other sec- 
tions of this country. But in spite of the musical 
enjoyment offered at the festival, for many years 
one glaring drawback has spoiled the event and, in 
fact, kept numerous persons from attending it. 

Here are the facts: The annual concerts of the 
Worcester County Musical Association are held in 
the very ancient Mechanics’ Hall, and solely be- 
cause in the city of 170,000 inhabitants there is not 
another auditorium of appropriate size._ Mechanics’ 
Hall was condemned officially six years ago as un- 
safe and unsanitary. The auditorium, which is on 
the second floor, is reached by rickety stairs, set in 
ancient staircases, which would prove absolutely in- 
adequate in case of fire. In fact, there is no doubt 
that the building constitutes what is popularly 
termed “a fire trap.” The seating arrangement is 
very poor and the ventilation is indescribably bad. 

Not long ago the people of Worcester built, by 
popular subscription, the Bancroft Hotel, one of the 
finest hostelries in the United States. Certainly a 
city which is able to erect so imposing an edifice as 
this hotel should feel a bit of shame over “old” Me- 
chanics’ Hall. It was suggested several times that 
either a suitable hall or a municipal building, con- 
taining a convention hall or auditorium, be built, but 
the idea never grew beyond the suggestion stage. 
Many prominent people, both of Worcester and ad- 
jacent cities, who would attend the festival other- 
wise, refuse either to go or to allow the members 
of their families to do so. It is safe to predict, 
therefore, that were there a large and adequate audi- 
torium it would be filled to capacity. 

Worcester, which has had a remarkably rapid 
growth and will without doubt reach the 200,000 
population mark within two or three years, is a 
wonderfully progressive and intelligent center. 
That is the more reason why the civic authorities 
should realize that a new and modern auditorium 
would attract not alone music events, but also other 
conventions to Worcester, and the commercial re- 
sults attained in consequence would be tremendous 

The Worcester County Musical Association de- 
serves the sympathy of every music lover, and it is 
to be hoped sincerely that the people of Worcester 
will awake to the need and rise to the occasion, with 
the enthusiasm which has marked their other civic 
endeavors in the past. 

Satirist acsinions 

Metropolitan directors and patrons alike will 
breathe a sigh of- relief when the S. S. Lafayette, 
which sailed from Bordeaux with Gatti-Casazza, 
Caruso, Polacco and De Luca the very day that the 
U-53 began its ructions off Nantucket, arrives safe- 
ly in this port. It is due Monday, the 16th. 

——— 

A British author now living in America says that 
the chief curses of this country are millionaires and 
skyscrapers. He forgets the persons who say that 
Americans have no chance in music here because 
they are Americans. 
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BREVITIES 


Louise MacMahan at Chickering Hall—Southland 
Singers Begin Rehearsals October 25—Broun- 
off in Recitals—Meyn Engaged for Chicago 
—Wells and Kronold at Wanamaker 
Auditorium—Grace Davis Northrop— 
Warford Pupils’ Successes—Emma 
Thursby’s Return—Zilpha Barnes- 
Wood’s Scholarship Competition 
—Linnie Love in “Civiliza- 
tion”—Notes 





Homer Emerson Williams, A. A. G. O., concert director 
at Chickering Hall, organist of the Free Synagogue and 
organist and choirmaster of the Eighty-sixth Street 
Temple, presented Louise MacMahan, soprano, in several 
recitals given at Chickering Hall the week of October 2. 

Mrs. MacMahan’s beautiful, flexible and expressive voice 
was heard in Italian arias and songs of ancient and mod- 
ern composers. Her dainty style, ease of singing and 
artistic finish made a delightful impression, so that she had 
to sing encores. October 1 she was heard in a Yonkers 
church, where her singing was the feature of the service. 

Clarence Adler’s poetic and brilliant playing of pieces 
by modern composers aroused enthusiasm. Following his 
performance of certain pieces, they were reproduced on 
the -Chickering-Ampico reproducing piano. Mr. Williams’ 
accompaniments were all that they be, having sympathy 
and refinement. 


Southland Singers Begin Rehearsals, October 25 

Emma A. Dambmann, founder and president of the 
Southland Singers, an organization of young women, ca- 
pable singers and interesting personalities, all of them, has 
had a very enjoyable summer and looks forward to an in- 
teresting winter. New members are being enrolled, and 
the first rehearsal at Hotel Plaza, October 25, 10.30 o’clock, 
will be conducted by Philip James, the newly chosen di- 
rector. All the social affairs and concerts of this club will 
be held on Mondays; rehearsals, Wednesdays at 10.30. 


Brounoff in Recitals 

October 7 Platon Brounoff played a concert at Hotel 
Majestic, his “Pictures of Europe,” seven miniatures, pub- 
lished by Presser; also his Oriental suite, “Zion.” Octo- 
ber 8 he gave his vocal and piano lecture recital on Rus- 
sian and Oriental music in Philadelphia. He is himself 
pianist, singer and lecturer. Vocal pupils come to him 
from all over the country to study Russian songs. 


Meyn Engaged for Chicago 
Heinrich Meyn, baritone, is looking forward to a prom- 
ising season, the first one under Miss Friedberg’s direction, 
and is booked for a number of concerts, among them a 
Chicago appearance at the Kinsey morning musicales. 


Wells and Kronold at Wanamaker Auditorium 

John Barnes Wells, tenor; Hans Kronold, cellist; J. 
Thurston Noe, organist, and William Parson, pianist, were 
the artists associated at Wanamaker’s during the entire 
week beginning October 2, inaugurating the musical sea- 
son of 1916-17, under Alexander Russell, concert director. 
Following the concert by these able artists, there was a 
lecture on the Russian ballet by Montrose J. Moses, with 
divertisements illustrative of the Ballet Russe by the 
Misses Schwarz and Smith of the Metropolitan Opera 
Ballet. 

Grace Davis Northrop Sings in Oakland 

Grace Davis Northrop, the soprano who sang last No- 
vember at the New York Oratorio Society performance, 
appeared July 7 in Oakland, Cal., in the oratorio “Elijah.” 
Three hundred singers and an orchestra of fifty combined 
to make this .a noteworthy occasion. Mrs. Northrop is 
again in New York. 

Emma Thursby’s Return 

Emma Thursby and her sister Ina, following a beautiful 
summer in Canada, when they went as far as Quebec and 
the Saguenay, are spending a month at Sewanee, in the 
Tennessee mountains, as the guests of Mrs. Joseph Mil- 
burn. They are 2,000 feet above sea level, five miles from 
the Southern University. Miss Thursby will return to 
New York about October 20, ready to receive pupils. Alice 
Eversman, her pupil, has been engaged to sing at the_Met- 
ropolitan Opera House and Meta Reddisch is still having 
operatic successes in South America. 

Zilpha Barnes-Wood’s Scholarship Competition 

The annual competition for free scholarship for piano 
and voice by Zilpha Barnes-Wood is to take place October 


14, 3 p. m., at the Barnes-Wood stydio, 578 Madison 
avenue Mrs Wood is well known as a leading sing- 
ing teacher and conductor. 


Warford Pupils’ Successes 

Edna Wolverton, soprano, has been engaged as 
soloist at Grace Episcopal Churéh, Providence, R I. 
The young singer secured this engagement solely 
through, merit. She is a good student with a very 
promising future and has been with Mr. Warford 
‘for several seasons. 

Willard Sektberg, pianist, is another Warford 
pupil who appeared in the Buckhout recital at Mor- 
ristown, September 26. Of his playing the Daily 
Record said: 


This young man displayed undoubted pianistic talent; his 
touch is firm and musical, his conceptions fine. After 





CHRISTINE SCHULTZ AND ROYAL DADMUN, 
An ideal artist pair. 


Beethoven's “Sonata Pathetique,” he was the recipient of prolonged 
applause, and after the Rheinhold Impromptu was obliged to respond 
to an encore, 

Linnie Love in “Civilization” 

Linnie Love, the excellent young soprano who studied 
for some time at the Ziegler Normal Institute, appeared 
last week as soloist in “Civilization” at the Strand The- 
atre, Newark. Miss Love’s singing always gives pleasure. 

Notes 

Samuel A. Baldwin gives his so4th public organ recital 
at City College, Sunday, October 15, at 4 p. m. Besides 
standard works by classical composers, those of two Amer- 
icans, namely, Ernest H. Sheppard of Laurel, Mass., and 
Oscar E. Schminke of New York, appear on the program. 

Dr. Minor C. Baldwin gave a recital at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, October 1, playing works from Bach to Baldwin, 
the last mentioned being his own “Consolation.” 

Frances de Villa Ball, pupil of Leschetizky, presented 
her pupil, Mildred E. van Wormer, in a piano recital, 
North Troy, September 28. She is said to be unusually 
talented and to have great poise. 





Postponement of Diaghileff Ballet Opening 

Owing to a delay in rehearsals, caused by the sprained 
ankle of Warslay Nijinsky, the opening date for the en- 
gagement of the Diaghileff Russian Ballet, which was to 
have been Monday of this week, October 9, at the Man- 
hattan Opera House, was postponed until Monday, Octo- 
ber 16. 



















Many Engagements for 
Mr. and Mrs, Dadmun 


Royal Dadmun, the popular bari- 
tone, whose work as soloist with 
the New York Philharmonic So 
ciety, Josef Stransky, conductor, 
during the tour of that organiza 
tion last spring, was highly com- 
mended, has a big recital season al 
ready booked in the cities where 
he was thus heard during the lat- 
ter part of last season. The de 
mand for his return in these cities 
is ample testimony to the satisfac 
tion which his singing gave to the 
music lovers there. 

Mrs. Dadmun, who is known to 
the musical world as Christine 
Schutz, is booked to appear as so 
loist with the Musical Art Society 
of Rome, N. Y. The date for this 
engagement is November 20. On 
March 1 this charming 
will be heard as soloist in a per 
formance of the “Stabat Mater,” to 
be given in the Academy of Music, 
Philadelphia. The this 
artist pair is a striking refutation of those who hold that 
husband and wife should not be active in the same art. 


contralto 


success ot 


Universal League Concert 





The first public concert of the Universal League, of 
which Theodore Hemert, baritone, is founder, was 
given at Hotel Majestic, New York, on Saturday evening, 
October 7, before a large and very fashionable audience 


von 


songs 
Platon 


made up 


There was an unusually interesting program of 
sung by Mr. von Hemert and Frederick Burgy. 
Brounoff, the composer, contributed piano solos 


of groups of his own compositions. 
Hamlin’s Recital, November 28 
George Hamlin’s first New York recital this season will 


take place in Aeolian Hall, November 28 
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OPERA LEADS IN CHICAGO 
SCHEDULE OF NEAR EVENTS 


General Director Campanini at Luncheon to Chicago Press Gives Out Operatic 
Plans—Long List of Artist Engagements, Recitals, Conservatory and Studio 
Announcements Discloses Renewed Musical Activity of Western Metropolis 


é Chicago, Til., October 7, 1916 
General Director Cleofonte Campanini, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, reached Chicago last Sunday in excel- 
lent spirits and health, overflowing with enthusiasm. At a 


genial gentleman on Monday to 
English Room of the Black- 


luncheon gives by the 


members of the press in the 


stone Hotel, Director Campanini disclosed his plans for 
the approaching season at the Auditorium, Elsewhere in 
this issue will be found a complete outline of the 1916-17 
opera season in Chicago. Following is the schedule for 
the opening week, beginning’ November 13: “Aida” for 


with Rosa Raisa in the title role, Crimi, 


new singers engaged for the season), 


the opening night, 
Kimini (two of the 


Cyrena van Gordon, James Goddard and others; “Faust” 
with Maria Kousnezoff as Marguerite and Muratore 
as Faust on Tuesday; Wednesday, Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier"—a novelty—will be the bill; “Carmen” with Far- 
rar and Muratore for Thursday; a revival of Meyerbeer's 
“Le Prophete” with Julia Claussen and Dalmores is sched- 
uled for Friday evening, and Herbert’s “Natoma” with 
Alice Zeppilli for the Saturday evening popular night, 
Saturday. The bill for the Saturday afternoon matinee 


has not as yet been decided upon. While this is the last 
Director Campanini’s present contract, he ex- 
that it would be renewed for another 


season of 


ressed the hope 
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five years, and there is no doubt that he will direct the 
destinies of the Chicago Opera Association for many years 


to come. 
Christine Miller Inaugurates Kinsey Series 


There is probably no singer before the public today 
more popular than Christine Miller and her place in the 
concert field is indeed an enviable one, Miss Miller had 
the signal honor of inaugurating the series of artist re- 
citals which Carl Kinsey has arranged for Wednesday 
mornings at the Ziegfeld Theatre during the present sea- 
son, Probably the most interesting feature of Miss Mil- 
ler’s program of modern songs was the cycle of four 
Chinese tone poems set to music by John A. Carpenter, 
who in the last few years has given out to the musical 
world many new interesting works. Mr, Carpenter’s style 
is an individual one and his cycle “Water Colors” flows 
with fascination, melody and the note of originality is 
sounded in this new output of the gifted Chicagoan, Ar- 
rayed in a many hued gown, most appropriate for the oc- 
casion, Miss Miller’s artistic and skilful interpretation of 
the songs evoked enthusiasm that seemed unbounded. In- 
deed so delighted were her listeners that they compelled 
her to repeat several of the songs, Preceding the Carpenter 
cycle, Miss Miller presented Hubert Pataky’s “Yearning,” 
also set to Chinese text, for the first time here and Robert 
Kahn's “Consolation.” 

In the six numbers of Hugo Wolf, which made up the 
Pittsburgh contralto’s second and third groups, she was 
at her best. Miss Miller’s artistry and remarkable gifts 
are known qualities and need not be dwelt upon herein. 
Her interpretation. of the Wolf selections was authorita- 
intelligent and disclosed the thorough musicianship 
of this artist. The latter half of the program was made 
up of works by Americans, two of which, “The Grey 
Wolf” and “On Inishman,” were by H. T, Burleigh. The 
latter, dedicated to Miss Miller, was heard for the first 
time and is cleverly written, Marshall Bartholomew's 
“A Song in the Night,” Walter Kramer’s “Dark and Won- 
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drous Night” and Rogers’ “Wind and Lyre” were also 
sung for the first time here and impressed favorably, the 
Rogers’ number having to be repeated. Frank Bibb’s “A 
Rondel of Spring” brought to a close a most interesting 
and highly enjoyable morning. The concert giver was 
showered with emphatic applause, necessitating the repeti- 
tion of several numbers and the giving of many encores 
during the course of and at the close of her program. 

A word of commendation must not be omitted for the 
artistic and sympathetic manner in which Earl Mitchell 
accompanied the recitalist. 

A New Quartet of Popular Artists 

Word has come to this office of the organization during 
this week of a quartet for oratorio and concert work, 
comprising four of Chicago’s best known singers. Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, soprano; Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto; 
Warren Proctor, tenor, and Burton Thatcher, baritone, 
make up its personnel and undoubtedly engagements will 
be numerous for these popular singers. 


Vida Llewellyn’s Activities 


During the month of November, Vida Llewellyn, the 
young American pianist, will fill engagements in Milwaukee 
(Wis.) with the Maennerchor (on the 23d), and in Monti- 
cello, Ill, where she is to give a recital of piano litera- 
ture. Miss Llewellyn also appears at the Ziegfeld Thea- 
tre on December 20, at one of Carl Kinsey’s series of 
artist recitals, together with Vera Barstow, the violinist. 


Remarkable Mezzo Opens Chicago Season 


With Arabel Merrifield’s recital at Central Music Hall, 
last Tuesday evening, came the conviction to this writer 
that the singer is possessed of a really great mezzo voice; 
her quality, range and skill ali tell of unusual gifts music- 
ally and otherwise, This young singer was wise in choos- 
ing for her co-worker Leon Sametini. 

Miss Merrifield was heard in her initial number with 
less pleasure than the succeeding ones. Her first German 
group was exceedingly effective. She gave with excellent 
diction a Weingartner, Max Reger, and Georges song, in 
the original. The last, “Nuages,’ was particularly ar- 
tistic. Another German group followed by an English 
one completed her program. 

Mr. Sametini evidently felt in fine form. His Chausson 
“Poeme,” op. 25, reveled in aesthetic beauty as he offered 
it. The andante (Vieuxtemps) displayed his profound 
mus.cal sense as the rondo revealed his virtuosity, 

Unfortunately the management permitted the house to 
remain within speaking distance of emptiness, With good 
management such artists should have played to capacity. 


Spry Presents New Faculty Members in Recital 


The, recital on Wednesday evening, October 4, at the 
Fine Arts Recital Hall afforded the opportunity of hear- 
ing those popular singers, Mr, and Mrs, Thomas J. Kelly, 
in a program of much delight. This was the first of a 
series of three faculty recitals under the auspices of the 
Chicago Institute of Music serving to introduce new addi- 
tions to the faculty this season, Ernest Toy, violinist, 
was also presented and opened the program with the 
Bach-Wilhelmj air on the G string and Tartini-Kriesler’s 
Theme and Variations. Following these, Mrs. Kelly dis- 
closed to excellent advantage her lovely soprano voice in 
“Shepherd Thy Demeanor Vary” (Old English), “Der 
Gartner” (Wolf) and Carpenter’s “When I Bring to You 
Colored Toys.” The plaudits were numerous and brought 
the singer out several times to bow acknowledgment. Al- 
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though located in Chicago only a short time, Mr. Kelly’s 
work is too well known to need further comment. Suffice 
to say that his selections were rendered in his excellent 
and artistic manner, He sang Handel's “Where’er You 
Walk,” “Come Again, Sweet Love” (Old English), and 
“Aubade” from Lalo’s “Le Roi d’ Ys.” Mr. and Mrs. 
Kelly combined their talents in duets by Hildach and De 
la Tombelle and evoked enthusiastic applause, which 
showed the esteem in which they are held here. Marie 
Ludwig, harpist, announced to play a group, was unable 
to reach the city in time and in her place Mr. Toy played 
one of his own works. He also labored through the 
“Faust” fantasie. 

Isaac van Grove’s accompaniments for both singers and 
violinist were of that highly artistic order always in evi- 
dence when Van Grove is at the piano. 


Ravenswood Presbyterian Church Dedicates New Organ 


On Friday evening last the Ravenswood Presbyterian 
Church gave the first of three services with which to 
dedicate its new organ. The instrument is from the Cas- 
savant works, two manuals with a splendid set of chimes, 
and it is needless to state that it was shown to the best 
advantage by Mr. Christian. Burton Thatcher, who was 
the assisting artist, has become so well and favorably 
known to local audiences that extended comment is not 
necessary. No singer is more in demand for appearances 
in Chicago than this popular baritone. His voice is of 
beautiful quality, rich and vibrant throughout its entire 
register, his clear enunciation and musicianly interpreta- 
tions all are strong factors in his favor, After the aria 
from the “Masked Ball,” he was forced to respond to an 
encore, singing “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes” in 
a manner which brought forth even more applause. 


Pupils Come From Nebraska to Study With 
William Clare Hall 


Among the students who have come from outlying cities 
to study with William Clare Hall is N. M. Fuhr, formerly 
of the faculty of the State Presbyterian College of Hast- 
ings, Neb. With Mr. Fuhr are two of his former pupils 
in that institution, who have also come to Chicago to study 
with Mr. Hall. There is no more popular teacher before 
the public, and his time is fully occupied. 


Isabel Richardson Re-engaged at Illinois Athletic Club 


The Illinois Athletic Club inaugurated another series of 
musicales for this season, and among the first to be re- 
engaged is Isabel Richardson, who sang there twice last 
season. Miss Richardson will be one of the soloists on 
October 14. 


M. Vilonat Opens New Studio 


One of the pre-eminently successful teachers in Chi- 
cago is M. Vilonat, who, though in Chicago a compar- 
atively brief period, already has a waiting list of pupils. 
M. Vilonat recently moved into a spacious new studio in 
the Fine Arts Building overlooking the lake, which he has 
furnished in a most artistic manner. He is planning a 
series of informal musicales, at which some of his profes- 
sional students will appear. 


Marie Sidenius Zendt Coaching With Witherspoon 


Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano of the Kenwood Evan- 
gelical Church, is at present in New York coaching with 
Herbert Witherspoon, over whose excellent work she is 
most enthusiastic. Mrs. Zendt will return to Chicago next 
month, to fill several recital dates in and around Chicago. 


Scotch Basso Busy 


David Baxter, the Scotch basso, who has maintained a 
studio with artistic success in Indianapolis several years, 
is still to be found in that city two days of each week, 
notwithstanding the fact that he has become a tenant of 
the Fine Arts building, and is to be found there part of 
each week’s time. 

Mr. Baxter reserves part of his efforts for solo work, 
and has been engaged for recitals in Indiana, Kentucky 
and Chicago this fall. 


Chicago Woman’s Musical Club Reception 


The Chicago Woman’s Musical Club held its opening 
reception and program at 2:30 o’clock Thursday, October 
5, in the Congress Hotel Elizabethan room. The following 
artists assisted in the program: Mrs. Frank C. Farnum, 
soprano; Lemuel Kilbey, baritone; Leta Murdock, violin- 
ist, and Bernice Roche Oberwinder, pianist. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Irma Seydel will be the guest artist to appear at the 
next Saturday matinee of the Chicago Musical College. 
Miss Seydel, one of the distinguished representatives of 
her art, will play an interesting program in Ziegfeld The- 
atre. 

Mabel Sharp Herdien, of the faculty, is one of the 
artists who have been engaged for this season by the 
Apollo Club of Chicago. So popular has Mrs. Herdien 
been with the public that she has sung at no fewer than 


ten performances of the Apollo Club, This season she 
will be heard in “Elijah.” 

Felix Borowski, president of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, lectured on the music of the Ancient Egyptians and the 
Assyrians at his second lecture on the history of music, 
Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theatre. 


William Boeppler Again to Conduct First National Bank 
Chorus 


The various societies of which William Boeppler is 
conductor are all rehearsing for this season’s events. The 
chorus of the First National Bank, which does remark- 
able work considering they are only interested in music 
as a pastime, are to give two concerts in the rotunda of 
the bank this year, and will have the best local soloists. 

The Singverein will also present three concerts, of 
which detailed mention will be made later. 


Isabel Richardson, Soloist at Orchestra Hall 


The first of a series of ten concerts which are to be pre- 
sented by the Edison Orchestra, under the direction of 
Morgan Eastman, at Orchestra Hall, took place on Thurs- 
day evening last, with Isabel Richardson as assisting solo- 
ist. 

This organization is composed wholly of employees of 
the Commonwealth Edison Company and are surely a 
credit to the institution. They do, on the whole, very 
effective work of the lighter sort, the woodwinds being 
perhaps not quite up to the general standard. To a disin- 
terested observer, however, it seems that Mr. Eastman 
might place on his programs at least two or three selec- 
tions of the better class, this observation being called forth 
by a perusal of the program, which was made up of selec- 
tions by Godard, German, Lince, with numbers from “The 
Fortune Teller” and Gounod’s “Faust.” It would seem 
in a way as though this were an educational factor, and the 
price of tickets is so low as to be within reach of all. Con- 
sequently it behooves Mr. Eastman to set a higher stand- 
ard. 

The soloist of the evening, Isabel Richardson, is a so- 
prano well and favorably known to local concert goers, 
and in her two numbers displayed a noticeable growth 
and improvement over her first season. Her voice has 
grown in volume, and her interpretative ability is most 
marked. She was warmly applauded and was forced to 
respond to an encore. 


Carl Cochems Returns to Chicago 


Carl Cochems, the American baritone, has returned to 
the city after a prolonged vacation, and is busily at work 
on his programs for this year. Mr. Cochems will sing 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra, with the Edison Orches- 
tra, and will give several recitals in Chicago. He is one 
of the most popular baritones before the public today. 


Carolyn Willard Busy 


The Carolyn Willard Studios in the Fine Arts Building 
have resumed activities, and Miss Willard informed a rep- 
resentative of the Musica. Courter that she has many 
new prospects and has opened her studios with a better 
enrollment than last year. Miss Willard will also do some 
teaching at her new residence, 4472 Oakenwald avenue. 


Mrs. MacBurney in Recital 


Mrs. Thomas N. MacBurney sang for the Chicago Lit- 
erary Score on Tuesday afternoon, October 3, meeting 
with her customary success. Mrs. MacBurney’s beautiful 
voice will be remembered from the two recitals given by 
this gifted singer last season in Chicago, and it is with 
pleasure that we record her early entrance into the profes- 
sional activities of this season. 


American Conservatory Notes 


Saturday afternoon, October 28, Clarence Loomis, pian- 
ist, and Helen Axe Brown-Stephans, soprano, both of the 
American Conservatory faculty, will appear in recital at 
Central Music Hall. 

The dramatic classes under Walton Pyre at the Amer- 
ican Conservatory will be seen in several ambitious produc- 
tions this season, it is stated by the management. During 
the last two years several excellent plays, including Sher- 
idan’s “School for Scandal”; “Mrs. Gorringe’s Necklace,” 
by Hubert H. Davies; “A Russian Honeymoon,” by Mrs. 
Burton Harrison; “A Servant in the House,” by Charles 
Rann Kennedy; “A Single Man,” by Hubert Henry Da- 
vies, were produced in Central Music Hall with profes- 
sional skill and elaborate stage settings. Several of the 
most prominent ‘of the student players showed great prom- 
ise in their chosen profession. The rapid growth and 
progress of Mr. Pyre’s classes have been a source of ex- 
treme satisfaction to the management. A special Satur- 
day afternoon class and two evening classes in the ex- 
pression dramatic departments have been added to the al- 
ready heavy schedule this fall. 


The Clarkes Open Season Early 


Edward Clarke, baritone; Rachel Steinman Clarke, vio- 
linist, and Earl Victor Prahl, artists composing the Ed- 
ward Clarke Concert Company, opened their season with 


a concert at the St. John’s Military Academy, Delafield, 
Wis., Sunday, September 24. 
Burton Thatcher Resumes Teaching 


That splendid young baritone, Burton Thatcher, has just 
returned to Chicago after a long vacation spent in re- 
cuperating from a strenuous season, and has resumed his 
teaching. Two of Mr. Thatcher’s pupils, one an extraor- 
dinarily good soprano, Lucille Hummel by name, will tour 
this winter under the Redpath management, and Mae 
Pfeiffer, contralto, who was a winner of the diamond 
medal last spring, will be one of the Hadley Quartet. 
Though still very early in the season, Mr. Thatcher’s suc 
cess as a teacher is such that his time is already filled. He 
will soon give several recitals in the Middle West. 


Notes 


On her return East from the Pacific Coast, Alma Voe- 
disch, the popular manager, now of New York, stopped in 
Chicago a few days this week and was one of the visitors 
at this office, 

Since the death of his wife, Mme. Lee-Scovell, a well 
known dancer, who dropped dead several weeks ago during 
the course of one of her acts in a New York theatre (Ben- 
jamin Scovell, dramtic reader and a member of the Gamut 
Cub of Los Angeles, will locate in Chicago this season. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 





Jean Verd Will Play for Chancellor Day 


Jean Verd, according to the bookings already secured 
for him by his manager, Florence L. Pease, is to have a 
busy year. He is to appear in many of his own recitals, 
and also with regular engagements as accompanist with 
Mme. Povla Frisch. 

The first of Mr. Verd’s recitals will take place on Oc 
tober 7, in Syracuse, N. Y., when he will play at the 
home of Chancellor Day. A week later, on October 15 
he will take part in a joint recital with Roderick White, 
violinist, at Montreal. This recital is one of the con 
certs in a series given by C. O. Lamontagne. 


Grace Kerns to Sing in Toledo 





Grace Kerns has been engaged by the Toledo (Ohio) 
Oratorio Society to sing the soprano part in their per- 
formance of “The Messiah,” January 4 next. 


Richard Epstein 


Pianist and Teacher 


A remarkable tribute from 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 











EPSTEIN 


N my opinion Mr. Richard 
Epstein is a truly remark- 
able pedagogue. Aside from 

all other fine qualities as a mu- 
sician and pianist he possesses 
that rare attrihute of a piano- 
teacher—a thorough, scientific 
knowledge of the physiological 
laws of piano-technic. I have 
made a study of his technical ideas and 
finding them excellent have endeavored to 
apply them in my own playing. His method 
is rooted in the intelligent exploiting of the 
natural resources of the arm and not in 
mechanical drilling of the muscles, which is 
unfortunately the habit of many teachers 
He is a most eloquent exponent of the prin- 
ciples of relaxation and weight-touch, which 
are predominant principles in modern piano- 
technic and tone-production and which I 
personally strongly believe in. 

, Of Mr. Epstein’s superior qualifica- 








| 
tions as a teacher of interpretation I can | 
speak only in the highest terms. A splendid | 
pianist and a musician of culture and erndi- 
tion he combines in an unusual degree the 
qualities of a virtuoso with the experience of 
a pedagogue and is one of the few who can 
impart a natural and healthy understanding | 
of the classics based on the fine traditions | 
of the great Vienna school. 
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MUSIC LIBRARY OF 
SAMUEL P. WARREN TO BE SOLD 


Anderson Galleries Offer Opportunity to Art Collectors 
—Exhibition Opens October 17—Dates of Sale, 
October 26 and 27 


The Anderson Art Galleries, Inc., at Madison avenue and 
Fortieth street, New York, announce an exhibition of the 
music library of the late Samuel P. Warren from October 
17 to October 26 and 27, the dates of the sale. Mr. War- 
ren’s library is a most interesting one and the sale will 
offer an excellent opportunity to art collectors to secure 
those rare volumes which make up the collection. 

The late Samuel P. Warren, the dean of American or- 
ganists, who was born in Montreal, Canada, February 18, 
1841, died in New York City, October 7, 1915. He re- 
ceived his musical education in Berlin, where he was a 
pupil of Haupt and studied piano under Schumann and in- 
strumentation under Wieprecht. On his return to Amer- 
ica in 1865 he became organist at All Souls’ Church, New 
York, and later went to Trinity. For twenty-six years 
(from 1869 to 1895) he was organist at Grace Church, and 
a recognized leader of his profession. Mr. Warren was a 
composer of church music, part songs, and organ and piano 
music; his technic and accomplishments were wide and 
comprehensive; he edited and arranged many of the clas- 
sics in organ literature, and he gave many series of fine 
organ recitals, which, being largely attended by his pro- 
fessional brethren, by students from all parts of the coun- 
try, and by the public generally, exerted a strong influence 
in the development of church music in the United States. 

His music library which is now to be sold and which will 
enrich the collections of many of his old associates was 
gathered during a long stretch of years in this country and 
Europe, and contains many great rarities, some of which 
came from the libraries of the King of Naples, Richard 
Grant White, Ed. Grell, and Lowell Mason. 

Among the autograph material are manuscripts by Bach, 
Czerny, Gluck, Graun, Krebs, Leo, Mozart, Rinck, Rungen- 
hagen, Schrimpf, and Schumann; there is an autograph 
album to which more than a hundred distinguished per- 
sons contributed, and the autograph letters by Liszt, Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, Wagner, and other famous musicians 
are of the highest interest. 

Among the valuable books are Audsley’s Art of Organ 
Building, the edition de luxe in two folio volumes, with 
three autograph letters by the author referring to the 
work; Hipkin’s Musical Instruments; a Missal printed in 
Nurnberg in 1498; and Heinrich Loris’s Dodekachordon 
(Basle: 1547), which in a bibliographical sense is one of 
the rarest and most valuable of musical works. The col- 
lection of early American hymn books is very interesting 
to students of church music, but is surpassed in importance 
by the collection of English Psalm Books printed from 1604 
to 1698. Of vocal scores for the use of choirs Mr. War- 
ren’s library contained more than 10,000 pieces; and there 
are 2,000 anthems and carols, hundreds of compositions for 
the organ and piano, fine examples of the works of the 
great composers, and many valuable books on the history 
of music. 





Mme. Gadski’s Recital 


Johanna Gadski, the singer whose vocal gifts have shone 
for years in concert and opera, demonstrated her unchange- 
able art last Sunday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, and also proved her undiminished popularity, for 
her recital attracted a huge houseful of listeners, who 
feted the songstress like a true queen of the Lied. She 
was heard in Schubert, Dvorak, Strauss, Lully, Weber, 
Franz, Schumann, Brahms, and modern composers. Mme. 
Gadski’s voice retains all its familiar features, power, mo- 
bility, free emission and adaptability to the kind of color 
and emotional timbre necessary to portray all moods. As 
an interpreter her range stretches through humor and 
lyricism to extreme dramatic intensity. She is an artist 
whose high ideals and splendid accomplishments are a glory 
to the concert platform. 


San Carlo Opera in Montreal 


From Montreal come glowing accounts of the striking 
success there recently of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
which broke all records for operatic attendance in that city. 
The Montreal Gazette and the Star were enthusiastic in 
their praise of the San Carlo principals, orchestra, chorus 
and scenery. Impresario Gallo seems to be blessed this sea- 
son with an organization stronger than he ever has assem- 
bled before. So far the San Carlo tour may without exag- 
geration be called an unbroken series of triumphs, artistic 
and financial. 








Mary Kaestner’s Popularity 


One of the best liked singers of the San Carlo Opera, 
now on tour, is the dramatic soprano, Mary Kaestner, 
who has been pleasing the public and the critics every- 
where. Not long ago the Quebec Chronicle said of Miss 
Kaestner, that she has “a voice of sustained richness and 





liquid quality,” and the same paper praised her acting 
most highly, The Montreal Gazette declared that Miss 
Kaestner could claim place by right in any operatic com- 


pany. 
Gabrilowitsch to Conduct 


At the Manhattan Opera House, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the 
p.anist, will conduct at one of the regular orchestral 
concerts on Sunday evening, November 5. The program 
is to consist of Russian music and the artist is programed 
also to play the B flat minor piano concerto by Tschaikow- 
sky, while his wife, Clara Clemens, will sing. 
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EDUCATIONAL SHEET MUSIC 


The methods of modern educators 
prescribe the use of music by students 
that is not only instructive but is also 
interesting and entertaining. 

Every one of the 125 compositions 
in our new catalogue of original 
copyrighted sheet music satisfies all 
three requirements. 

Compositions for Piano, Voice, 
Violin and Piano in all grades of diffi- 
culty from the beginner to the con- 
cert artist. Composers include: 

Chev. Gissgoe Ferrata yyitees G. Smith 


Alberto Bachmann ; roeger 
Dr. E. J. Biedermann Emil Kronke 





Freidrich Baumfelder Gottlieb Federlein 
. R. Morris Anna P. Rischer 
F. Zimmerman Chas. S. Burnham 


Theo. H. Northrup 
Nicholas Davids 
Nicholas De Vore 
R. H, Terry 


Carrie Bullard 
Carl Wilhelm Kern 
Emil Lesage 
Irenee Ber, 

J. F. Frysinger 





Ask your music dealer to show you those numbers 
in which you are interested. Complete thematic 
catalogs sent on request. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., Publishers 


11-15 UNION SQ. WEST, NEW YORK 














INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THE Musicat 
CourRIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our system of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musicat Courier will not, however, 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 


fidentially.” 
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beginning with this number, the Musicat Courter here- 
after will include once a month, in its regular issue, a sup- 
plement of eight pages or more, devoted especially to 
musical subjects of an educational nature, including prac- 
tical and esthetic features and also the presentation of 
several pieces of music, bound together with the other 
material. 


Reason for Innovation 


The reason’ for this innovation lies in the fact that 
through its highy trained staff of specialists in all branches 
of music, the Musicat Courter is in a position to be of 
the greatest possible service to teachers and students, and 
its equipment and facilities easily allow the gathering and 
exploitation of the additional matter without in any way 
interfering with the customary Musicat Courter news col- 
lection and distribution. 

In the great advance which music has made in the 
United States during the past two decades, no single phe- 
nomenon has been more significant than the progress 
achieved in musical education. Never before have we had 
sc many schools and teachers in this country, and one 
might add, in justice, that never before have we had so 
many good schools and teachers. Hardly a hamlet is small 
enough to be without one good musician, the pupil of some 
excellent teacher or institution in a larger center. The 
day of the charlatan is gone, to all intents and purposes. 
The general public knows too much to be taken in any 
longer by an umbrageous crop of hair, smooth conversa- 
tion, and the unearned and glittering title of “Professor” 
or “Doctor.” Teachers who merely talk find it next to 
impossible to maintain themselves in the neighborhood of 
teachers who do. Everywhere the spirit is one of earnest- 
ness, progressiveness, ambition to accomplish the best. 
Everything that leads onward and upward is investigated 
and studied, and if found to possess worth, it is applied 
regardless of expense. Teachers strive to acquire every 
modern viewpoint, every method of doing more effectively 
and more quickly. Also through the improved facilities 
for hearing good music, students even in remote localities 
have a higher standard to begin with than formerly, and 
an infinitely more logical idea of how to set about to use 
it as a basis for their own musical foundation and develop- 
ment. 

Pioneer Educational Influence of the Symphony 
Orchestra 

In a broad sense, every manifestation of good music 
is educational, and therefore while we cast a glance over 
the backward path by means of which America has arrived 


at its present high degree of tonal appreciation, we should _ 


not forget the other influences which have helped to make 
fertile the art soil now tilled so successfully by our com- 
petent instructors. First and foremost, this country must 
he thankful to the symphony orchestras which, since the 
pioneer days of Theodore Thomas, have preached the 
message of the mighty symphonic masters, and thereby 
established the correct artistic perspective in our musical 
circles. Even earlier than Thomas’ day, symphony con- 
certs in America always were dedicated to the classics 
and to the best of the current output, proving that in its 
relation to art, our land always had the soundest view, 
even if experience and opportunity were lacking to 
put it into operation practically. Today such orchestras 
as those of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Minneapolis and the Pacific Coast are treading in 
the footsteps of the earlier organizations and are no less 
ideal and inflexible in their choice of the highest art works 
for public performance. The aforementioned orchestras 
represent in crystallized form the exact degree of musical 
culture to which America has attained. Their importance 
and influence in their home cities and in the places they 
visit, is sheer incalculable. That this is recognized con- 
vincingly is demonstrated by the large donations and lega- 
cies which it has been the good fortune of some of our 
best orchestras to receive during the past few years. 
Their sphere of activity is spreading constantly, and one 
of the potent results they achieve is not only to carry the 
message of the classics to hundreds of American cities, 
but also to inspire those localities to found symhpony or- 
chestras of their own, and in that manner insure frequent 
communion with the great ones of music and to establish 
a local tonal life which makes for better teachers, better 
schools, better pupils, and better taste on the part of the 
public. 
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Traveling Artists 


Immediately after the symphony orchestras, as educa- 
tional forces, must be ranked the traveling artists, who do 
for solo music what the large organizations do for sym- 
phony. Unfortunately, our daily press, with its sensation- 
alizing process, has to some extent obscured and confused 
the true mission of the great concert artist, and has tried 
to occupy the public mind more with the surface trappings 
of the interpreter than with the matter and manner of his 
performances. That is why the average layman associates 
Paderewski with long, red hair, rather than with readings 
ot the piano classics; why Caruso lives in the public mind 
as a singer of very high tones and a receiver of fabulous 
fees, rather than as a vocal artist of extraordinary skill 
and finish; why Kreisler drew more money through his 
limping (as a result, so it was said, of a wound received 
in the trenches) than through his excellent violin playing; 
why Geraldine Farrar is a greater object of general in- 
terest as the moving picture heroine and the wife of a 
theatrical matinée idol, than as the exceedingly sympa- 
thetic singer of good Lieder and the very vital exponent 
of such operatic roles as Tosca, Carmen, Manon, etc. Of 
course, it is not the fault of these artists that the news- 
papers have used them as butts for “the kind of material 
the public desires’—a gross libel on average public intel- 
ligence, by the way—and their singing and playing should 
be judged purely on its merits and not in connection with 
the publicity methods of the merciless daily journals, who 
usually end by making their musical victims ridiculous and 
ruining their fame and popularity. 


Master Interpreters of the Lied 


The singers who have done most for educational ad- 
vancement in America are the givers of recitals, the pro- 
jectors of the music of the Old English, French and Ital- 
ian composers, of Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Brahms, 
Wolf, Strauss and their kind. No list of these singers 
will be attempted here, for it is a long one, and nobody 
should be omitted who has contributed to the great work. 
It is an added pleasure to say, however, that many Amer- 
ican vocalists, male and female, were among those master 
interpreters of the Lied, which at one time was generally 
conceded to be the exclttsive domain of the Germans and 
the Slavs. 


More Direct Appeal in Piano Field 


In the field of piano playing the educational appeal has 
been more direct than in vocal presentation, for the in- 
strument reached a larger number of persons and was un- 
derstood by a greater percentage of listeners. At the time 
when our great piano houses like Steinway, Chickering, 
Enabe and others were first endeavoring to popularize 
piano recitals, for reasons that combined the artistic and 
the commercial, a comparatively small part of the public un- 
derstood that the piano was more than a medium for the 
sounding of oversentimentalized melodies and for the 
display of showy and too elaborate transcriptions and 
variations. Gottschalk and Thalbetg bridged the way for 
Rubinstein and Von Biilow. The latter and Klindwo-th 
were the first of the great modern educators on the piano 
recital platform. After them came a long line of Liszt 
pupils, followed by the stream of Leschetizky products. 
Through that varied assemblage, all styles and schools of 
piano music were made familiar to our public, which now 
has been brouhgt to the point where it will smile derisively 
at a Lysberg fantasia and sit in deepest reverence through 
the C minor, op. 111, sonata by Beethoven, or the D minor 
concerto by Brahms. Technical acrobatics had their short 
day, but at this time our audiences require more from 
their concert pianists than mere speed or endurance. That 
is why Leopold Godowsky, for one, commands such a vast 
vogue. In him the tonal devotees recognize not only a 
king of technic but also a master of music, a blend of 
virtuoso and interpreter which forms the ideal combina- 
tion. More than any other pianist, Godowsky is educa- 
tional in the highest sense, for he offers in his playing 
every ideal quality and his repertoire tops that of the 
entire pianistic clan. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, too, has 
done wonders in awakening our American communities to 
the meaning and beauty of piano music. For many years 
she has traveled over the length and breadth of the United 
States, not only playing representative programs in a 
stperb way but also by reason of her intellectual force 
and stimulative personality, creating thought in the minds 






She, 
Godowsky and the late Joseffy did more than any one else 
toward creating correct musical and pianistic standards 
among the American students of the instrument. 


of the’ circles with which she came into contact. 


No Outstanding Violin Figures as Permanent Residents 


No one has been an outstanding violin figure as a perma- 
nent resident of this country. Our shores never attracted 
as teachers such supergreat personages as Wieniawski, 
Vieuxtemps, Joachim, Leonard, Auer, Sevcik, Hubay. 
Nevertheless, students who went abroad to those artists 
and pedagogues came back with marvelous knowledge and 
traditions, and built up a violin fraternity whose average 
of ability stands not a whit behind that of any other 
country. Our orchestras now employ many American 
players, and the large majority of teachers in our music 
schools were born in this country and are products of 
teachers resident here. That we can give to the world a 
solo violinist of the highest rank, one who in dignity, 
depth and seriousness stands head and shoulders above all 
the other prominent young violinists of the day, is ex- 
emplified in the person of Albert Spalding, with Eddy 
Brown and Francis Macmillen as worthy confreres, 


Grand Opera a Vital Factor 


Grand opera must not be underestimated as a vital fac- 
tor in an educational way, for it has brought untold mul- 
titudes into touch with music, who never could have been 
made to experience the contact otherwise. Through the 
mechanical reproducing contrivances of all kinds, opera 
music and also all other forms of good music, became 
familiar in a countless number of households where no 
performers belonged to the family, and where, in conse- 
quence, music might never have been heard without me- 
chanical aid. Those reproducing instruments now are 
employed as direct educational factors, for teaching, mu- 
sical illustration, accompanying, demonstrating diction and 
tcne production, recording the performances of great art- 
ists, helping to encourage community singing, and in a 
vast number of other ways. The future is certain to real- 
ize even further means of utilizing the music machines 
for educational purposes. 


Public School Music 


Public school music is so near to practically every house- 
hold that its spread and improvement need no. elucida- 
tion at this moment. The child is taught from almost its 
first dawning of real intelligence, to regard music as 
something more than the’ jingles it hears on the street, and 
today hundreds of thousands of public school and high 
school graduates are turned out who have well ordered 
and thorough musical knowledge and are certain to propa- 
gate that cultural seed in their homes and to bring it to 
flowering later in their own children. Public school or- 
chestras, choruses, and singing competitions are recent 
manifestations that will lead to yet bigger things. In the 
colleges and universities the sfudents are enabled to climb 
higher in musical proficiency; counterpoint, orchestration, 
score reading, conducting, composition, being branches 
that are taught excellently at all our great seats of learn- 
ing. Most of them provide opportunity also for vocal and 
instrumental lessons in connection w ith the theoretical 
branches and courses in the history and esthetics of 
music. 


Good Music at Popular Prices in Scheme of Tonal 
Progress 


Community singing, public school lectures, oratorio 
associations, choir concerts, organ recitals, chamber music 
performances, civic concerts and all other endeavors 
toward putting good music before the people at popular 
prices, pageants and plays with incidental music—all of 
them are educational and take high place in the scheme 
of tonal progress and upliftment. 


Piano and Publishing Houses Lend Helpful Assistance 


Piano houses, by giving us fine instruments, and pub- 
lishing houses, by giving us splendid editions of the good 
music, cannot be commended too highly for their helpful 
assistance in the educational cause. Al! special publica- 
tions which aim to make simpler and more telling the 
work of the teacher and the student, belong in the credit 
list when we enumerate the factors that have helped to 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Edgar Stillman-Kelley needs no introduction to the 
readers of the Musical Courier. His special articles 
have appeared in these columns from time to time for 
many years past. It is a truism to say that he is one 
of the leading American composers. His works appear 
regularly on the programs of all the leading symphony 
orchestras of America and have been accorded deserved 


recognition abroad. Edgar Stillman-Kelley was born 





at Sparta, Wis., April 14, 1857. His early musical edu- 
cation, obtained in this country, was supplemented by 
work in the Stuttgart Conservatory. His musical career 
in this country began in 1880 in San Francisco where 
he was organist, teacher and critic all at one time. Later 
he taught and lectured in New York, went abroad for 
a considerable time, residing in Berlin, and returned to 
this country in 1910. He is now connected with the 
Western College for Women at Oxford, Ohio, a posi- 
tion in which his professorial duties allow him much 
time for his work as a composer. 

Nore,—The musical examples are all quoted 
from memory, Mr 
library at hand while preparing this article.] 


| vi ror’s 
Kelley having had no musical reference 


love and music; are they not the triple ex- 
pression of one fact—the need of expression, the need of 
touching with their own infinite, the infinite beyond them, 
which is in the fiber of ali noble: souls?”—Bauzac. 


“Religion, 


When in a conversation with a well known astronomer 
I was told that in the course of his observations he had 
been able to prove that the North Star was not a single 
body but a group, I experienced a sensation of pleasure 
in his achievement which must have been something akin 
to his own. At the same time I frdnkly confess myself 
utterly unable to grasp the mathematical calculations in- 
volved in the perfection of his investigations. 

When informed by another scientist, that satisfactory 
experiments had been made in deriving nitrates from the 
air, and that this discovery would be of great value in 
solving the future food problems of the world, I was 
filled with an enthusiasm not unworthy to rank with that 
of a political economist. At the same time my knowledge 
of chemistry was altogether inadequate to appreciate the 
method of achieving this great desideratum, 

On listening to a lecture by one of Europe’s greatest 
acronauts, in which he set forth the plausibility of insti- 
tuting lines of passenger airships between the continental 
cities, | felt as though I were on the border land of fact 
and fancy. Delighted as I was by the suggestions of his 
discourse, which he has subsequently demonstrated to be 
practicable, my appreciation of his genius was undimin- 
ished by the fact that my personal investigations in the 
realms of aerostatics were virtually nil, 

When we 
bell announcing our arrival, when we turn the switch that 
illumines the house, or when we lift the telephone re- 
ceiver that puts us within speaking distance of a friend 
a thousand miles away, how little do we know or possibly 
even think of the intricate apparatus or the marvelous 
powers set in motion for our benefit? The results we can 
all appreciate, but concerning the causes we are for the 
most part in a state of bewilderment. 


press the button that sets in vibration the 
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Qualitative and Quantitative Appreciation 

To a great extent our enjoyment of art is akin to this 
appreciation of scientific achievements. Where the object 
attained by the inventor is so obviously successful that 
it can be comprehended by the man in the street, the re- 
sult is similar to that produced by a painting, statue, 
drama, poem, song, or symphony wherein the pictorial, 
poetic or musical qualities are sufficiently universal to ap- 
peal to the intelligent non-professional observer or listener. 
His pleasure may be keen indeed, but this is quite inde- 
pendent of the fact that he is innocent of all technical 
details. If he be endowed with a highly emotional tem- 
pcrament his apperception may amount to an-ecstasy, rare- 
ly if ever experienced by certain art producers. It is 
therefore obvious that a qualitative appreciation is possi- 
ble to us all, while a quantitative appreciation or com- 
prehension is enjoyed only by the specialist. 

When we hear an intelligent layman express the con- 
viction that because he likes a certain musical composition 
it must, perforce, be ot an inferior quality, it may be as- 
sumed that he has been filled with awe by listening to 
works possibly “classical” and which he was told he should 
like, but which with the best of intentions he was unable 
to enjoy. The difficulty may have been due to the intricacy 
of the workmanship, the aridity of the themes, or a truly 
beautiful work may have been presented under unfavor- 
able conditions. Be this as it may, the opinion of so 
many that “good music” is hopelessly beyond the grasp 
of the average mind, is deeply to be deplored. 

Although the assertion is not infrequently made that in 
order to enjoy music one should assiduously devote him- 
self to its study, I have always believed that the average 
person of intelligence, who evinced a taste for poetry and 
the beauties of nature, could be led to appreciate music 
of high quality, if his attention could be directed to the 
vital features. 


Dormant Musical Faculties 


One of our most refined writers of verse once con- 
fessed to me that he had “no music in himself” and was 
therefore “fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” 

And yet his work betrayed the possession of an ear so 
sensitive to the rhythms and harmonies latent in our 
language, that he should be regarded as a lover of music 
in that broader sense of the word as employed by Plato 
and other Greek philosophers. These very qualities were 
inherited by his son, who was not only blessed with poetic 
gifts, but having enjoyed greater opportunities of attend- 
ing concerts and operas, was highly appreciative of music 
of the best quality and made critical comments with deli- 
cate discrimination. 

When Coleridge took ecclesiastical orders, his friend 
Charles Lamb wrote him a ietter filled with theological 
Among them was one respecting “the possi- 
I am 


questions. 
bility of a man being damned without knowing it.” 
reminded of this query when I hear persons of pronounced 
artistic or literary attainments disclaim (sometimes even 
with unpleasant empltasis) all fondness for music. I 
secretly disagree with them for | know that, with such 
excellent qualities as they possess, they are unconsciously 
musical and therefore to be counted among the esthetic- 
ally blessed. 

What musician can pretend thoroughly to absorb and, 
therefore, truly to appreciate on a first hearing, all the 
details in a work of serious import? The great charm 
of a masterpiece and a vital element in its durability con- 
sists in the fact that every fresh audition reveals new 
beauties. Doubtless there are many of us who have ex- 
perienced the sensation of loneliness when wandering 
through the wastes of an unknown fugue or symphony. 
Sometimes even repeated hearings fail to bring us happi- 
ness or enlightenment. When, therefore, we whose duty 
it is to listen to music of all sorts and kinds, find the pre- 
liminary work occasionally irksome, why should those who 
are under no obligations to assume any attitude toward 
art other than that of enjoyment, be expected to devour 
ofi-hand that which is not always so easy to digest? 

An official of one of our leading universities, conversing 
with me, made the remark, “I do not like musicians’ 
music.” 1 replied that I quite sympathized with him, but 
being a musician must needs know about it, listen to it 
and profit by it as best I might. The gentleman in ques- 
tion, be it remarked, was a constant attendant at the Sym- 
phony Concerts and very enthusiastic concerning the stand- 
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ard works both classical and romantic—in short, was de- 
voted to everything containing vital themes. 


Beginnings in “Appreciation” 


Some years ago while spending a summer vacation in 
the mountains of California, I became acquained with an 
interesting old gentleman whose ranch presented an un- 
usual variety of picturesque elements, ravines, water falls, 
fish ponds embellished by a profusion of vegetal growth 
both wild and cultivated. In the sitting room of the 
“home-made” home was a fair specimen of a square piano, 
despite the loss of two or three of the bass keys, conse- 
quent upon a rough trip in a prairie schooner across the 
Rocky Mountains. After a broken string was restored and 
the instrument put in tune, the tone was not altogether 
unpleasant, and I was able to keep from getting entirely 
out of practice. I soon learned that the family did not 
care much for my selections; indeed the appeal seemed to 
be to the eye rather than to the ear. The one comment 
“although the execution was inter 
esting there wasn’t any tune to it.” As I was familiar 
enough with this sort of criticism in rural districts I was 
not at all disturbed, but proceeded to attempt their musi- 
cal conversion. 

] began by giving Liszt’s description, from his “Life of 
Chopin,” of those court balls in Poland where the Po- 
lonaise was danced in all its dignity. The idea of a long 
line of knights and ladies, each couple in turn performing 
the figure indicated by the leading pair, appealed at once 
to the imagination of my auditors. Then by playing the 
Polonaise rhythm (see Example 1) the interest was by 
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EXAMPLE 1, 


| now recall was that 


degrees deflected to the music. Next by calling attention 
to the trumpet fanfare in the introduction (I purposely 
chose Chopin's op. 22 for its picturesque qualities) some- 
thing of a mood was created for the Polonaise itself. By 
playing carefully the melodic features of each theme until 
it could be recognized on its repetition, the entire piece 
was attempted. 

Explaining the import of the term nocturne, and taking 
the popular op. 9, No. 2, of Chopin as an example, the 
attention of my class was first attracted to the bird-like 
cadenza and the suggestions of the distant bell striking 
four in the measure before the last. This suggested an 
early summer sunrise. or the closing of a summer night. 
Serious attention was accorded the familiar story con- 
cerning the origin of Chopin’s D flat major prelude 
(“The Rainy Day”) and the monotonous reiteration cf 
the A flat was at once accepted as evidence of the authen- 
ticity of the incident. During the ensuing weeks, other 
selections in the smaller forms or short movements from 
larger works, like Beethoven’s Moonlight sonata, were 
added to our repertoire, so that when neighbors were in- 
vited to spend the evening quite a respectable “request 
program” could be arranged. One would ask for a Mozart 
minuet, another for a waltz, a polonaise or a nocturne 
by Chopin. The host was particularly fond of the “Rainy 
Day Prelude” above referred to. On one occasion he 
said to his wife, “Emeline, don't you think that is the 
most beautiful piece in the world?” 

When the season closed, all gathered to bid me fare- 
well and expressed their appreciation of the fact that they 
could now like classical music.. In the meantime, no re- 
marks had been made concerning a lack of tunes in the 
compositions to which they had devoted their attention. 

From the preceeding incident it may be seen that in 
widening one’s range of enjoyment the main requisite is 
to expand or develop such elements as are already mani- 
fest. In this instance there was a love of nature and a 
fondness for a good class of literature. Every composi- 
tion presented to them made a decided poetic appeal, such 
an appeal as the painter would call the “literary interest” 
awakened by certain pictures. However, this literary qual- 
ity is certainly justifiable, for we see it not only in the 
earliest known efforts at emotional expression—the hunt- 
ing scenes painted by Paleolithic man twenty thousand 
years ago—but also in the works of some of the greatest 
modern artists. ; 

But it is possible to cultivate also the interest in music 
as music, that is apart from that inner significance which 
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all genuine art works possess. In other words not only 
the music, by virtue of its beauty and emotional quality, 
but something of its structural nature can be imparted to 
the layman if he be properly approached, for the reason 
that the vast majority of us have the latent capacity for 
apprehending and possibly inventing or extending rhythms, 
melodic motives and elemental harmonies. 


Rhythm a Natural Instinct 


I once took my seat in a street car on the point of 
starting. The conductor stood on the rear platform wait- 
ing for his signal to set out. In an absent minded way 
he rang the bell softly, keeping time with the familiar 
march rhythm (see Example 2a). I waited with inter- 





EXAMPLE 2 (a and b) 


est the conclusion. At last it came (see Example 2b) 
in good form. His coda was logically developed from the 
march rhythm, being a diminution of the second half of 
the first measure compared with c. 

Many people of simple tastes care only for melody. 
When a child I was surprised to find that our old gar- 
dener (a former soldier) preferred a fife and drum to a 
brass band. This was because the harmony spoiled the tune, 
The peoples of the Orient employ homophonous music 
almost altogether. When making the first sketches for my 
“Aladdin Suite” I played over the original Chinese themes 
to a group of officials from the Celestial Kingdom. After 
hearing the harmonies they requested the melodies in their 
native form, “without that other.” o 

A step in advance is where the mind can follow two 
parts simultaneously. A friend once described the almost 
extravagant rapture experienced by an old farmer when 
he listened to a melody played in thirds! With this ac- 
quisition he had the beginning not only of counterpoint 
but harmony. It would be good practice for a student who 
is initiating his unbelieving friends (that is, those who 
believe they can never, learn to like good music), to play 
for them the melody of the slow movement of Men- 
delssohn’s Italian Symphony, then to repeat the same with 
the beautiful counterpoint, or again play them the Bach- 
Wilhelmj air on the G string. Both pieces afford the 
mood, as well as the movement of counterpoint to a re- 
markable degree. 

Developing the Harmonic Sense 


With the accumulation of voice parts well disposed we 
There are few at the present day who 
major and minor triads and dominant 
Those who are accustomed to these har- 


have harmony. 
cannot enjoy 

seventh chords. 
monies can usually appreciate other triads and seventh 
chords when they hear them in sequences. Indeed the 
sequences to be found in Heller’s Studies, and in the 
Chopin etudes (see for instance op. 10, No. 1), show how 
the dissonances or harsher harmonies lend greater inter- 
est and enhance the value of the more familiar harmonies. 
I once played for a friend a few sequential passages which 
involved the employment of chords of the eleventh and 
thirteenth. After a few repetitions he brightened up with 
the remark: “That is a good deal like olives, is it not? 
You have to try several times and then you like them 
very much.” This fact was illustrated in a convincing 
manner for me when a young lady amateur, while listen- 
ing to a performance of Bach’s A minor organ fugue, 
called special attention to “those harmonies” at c and d 
in Example 3, which interested her even more than those 




















EXAMPLE 3 


at a and b.* Who does not recall the thrill experienced 
on hearing the similar but more highly elaborated se- 
quences in the “Vorspiel” to the “Meistersinger” indicated 


in Example 4? 


ty 


With the interest in harmonic progress awakened, the 











EXAMPLE 4 


appreciation of harmonic themes soon follows, This ulti- 
mately leads to the conscious enjoyment of those har- 
monic and modulating themes so characteristic of Chopia, 
Wagner, Grieg and Tschaikowsky. 

One of the most striking, and at the same time most 


popular illustrations of a harmonic theme, is that shown 
in Example 5 (quoted from the “Wedding March” from 
Mendelssohn’s music to Shakespeare’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.”) The melodic flow of the upper voice is 
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EXAMPLE 5 


certainly very pleasing, but to show that it is not the sole 
essence of this theme, one has only to play the version in 
Example 6 to realize that the harmonic qualities give to it 
its unusual vitality. (See Example 5 at N. B.) 





EXAMPLE 6 


So much has been accomplished in the United States 
during the past decades by means of orchestral, chora! 
and other concerts, to say nothing of lectures on music, 
that the advance in appreciation has been truly remark- 
able. Among the educational factors we cannot over- 
look the role played by the automatic musical instruments 
so much in vogue. Time was when the hand organ and 
music box were looked down upon with disrespect, not to 
say contempt, although they were often the means of 
giving forth strains of meritorious music. I recall the 
annoyance [ felt when a mere boy, listening to uncalled 
for rebukes of an organ grinder, merely because such 
abuse was in vogue, whereas, in a communtiy accustomed 
to the “Suwanee River” type of song, the airs from “II 
Trovatore” and “Martha” rendered by this instrument 
were a relief and an inspiration. The recollection of this 
experience enables me the better to appreciate the enthusi- 
asm of certain iriends for our modern devices—elabora- 
tions of the barrel organ—which place within reach of the 
amateur selections from the best I recall one 
instance in particular where, far up in a Western mining 
camp, in a locality where a piano is not only unknown but 
whither, owing to the topography of the country, it would 
be impossible to transport one, the miners are enabled to 
enjoy the strains of Puccini and Wagner, thanks to the 


masters. 


introduction of some of these inventions. 
Educational Value of Automatic Instruments 

But it is not only in regions so remote from the con- 
cert hall or the opera house that we find these devices of 
genuine value to the amateur. in the heart of the city 
and among those who enjoy every opportunity to hear the 
automatic found to be ef 
great service. While conducting a series of orchestral 
concerts in an ea’tern city, one of the audience, a wealthy 
amateur, always asked me for the program a week or two 
in advance, in order that he might purchase available rec- 
with the themes. On one 


best music, the devices are 


ords and familiarize himself 
occasion I was startled by a criticism—and‘a just one 

made by this gentleman, on the finale of Mozart's G Minor 
Said he: “l missed almost altogether certain 
It seemed as 


Symphony. 
passages in that last number of Mozart. 


, 


though the players were too weak at times.” I explained 


that the defect te which he alluded was no fault of the 
players, nor for that matter was Mozart to blame. The 
trouble was due to the character of the classical orchestra, 
where the body of strings far outweighed the small group 
of wind instruments, so that those passages in which the 
theme was treated antiphonally—now given to the strings 
and then to the wind—the latter were unequal to the task. 
Singularly enough, the makers of the records, in copying 
literally trom Mozart's orchestral score, produced a bet- 
ter balance, one more in accord with his real desires than 
the orchestra of his day was able to render. Be it re 
marked in passing that not until Wagner's day did the 
wind begin to compare with strings in respect to strength 
and flexibility. [ have already called attention to this 
fact in these columns in the essays on Tschaikowsky, 
wherein it was shown that the great Russian was the only 
one thus far to apply Mozart's antiphonal work on a grand 
scale. 

One of the obvious advantages procurable by these me 
chanical apparatuses (or shall we say “apparati,” after 
the manner of the rural editor, who “deplored the recent 
political rumpi?”) is a degree of accuracy in the execution 
of the respective numbers hitherto undreamed of. Those 
of us who have listened to the practice of not oversensi- 
live students, who persistently ignored an indicated flat 
or sharp, will not be likely to ignore this advantage of 
the automatic piano. It is said that Von Biilow in his later 
years had reached that sad state of mental exhaustion 
where he could no longer enjoy Bach's “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” their 
associations. 
inevitable stumble or the unavoidable slip, in this or that 


nor Beethoven’s sonatas because of 


He said that he could always foretell the 
fugue or sonata. And even when correctly played, the 
enjoyment of the passage in question was embittered by 
the memories of had 
other hand the occasional inaccuracy in a painting or a 
touch which 


what so often occurred. On the 


piece of wood carving gives a_ personal 
through its human imperfection may appeal to us, like the 
mistakes in the playing of Rubinstein which “seemed like 
inspirations.” But such errors to be enjoyable should 
be made by men of talent. 

It is often that the introduction of 
instruments might work detrimentally to the welfare of 
the musical profession, and that in the future all our 
music will be rendered by machinery. This recalls the 
story of those Oriental officials who, on visiting a ball 
given in their honor in London, expressed their astonish- 


feared automatic 


ment on seeing society dancing anderemarked, “We have 
all that done for us by our slaves!” It is not likely that 
the desire to express one’s own individuality in music or 
dancing will ever die out among the Occidental peoples, 
and the proper employment of these mechanical devices 
are proving of great service 

The Chorus and Orchestra in Our School Systems 

Of great power for good are the choruses in our schools 
and colleges. Special text and music books of excellent 
quality for the use of such organizations have been pre 
pared, and the student whose attention was never before 
called to the name of Schubert or Wagner, soon learns 
to regard them with as great interest as those of Andrew 
Jackson or Grover Cleveland, and doubtless with greater 
pleasure. Not only does their knowledge of music in- 
crease, but their interest in the various composers becomes 
such that they can detect the difference between the musi 

(Continued on page 50.) 
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(This article sets forth in a simple and straight- 
forward manner the experiences—by no means 
unique—of a young lady with a good voice for 
which she has sought proper training. It is a 
genuine document written under a nom de plume 
by a lady who is at this moment studying in New 
York City.—Editor.) 

At having been drilled by a_ professionab 
teacher, Mme. B— of S—, I sang a solo, “Summer Morn,” 
at a concert, given by the Rosebud Society of that city. 

Mme. B— said | did beautifully, took the B flat nobly, 
and the papers next day were full of my praise, speaking 
of me as a coming prima donna, 

Shortly afterward, | entered the Conservatory of Music 
connected with the University of —; the director likened 
my voice to Patti's. 

] remained at the conservatory three terms, which was 
the school year, and took vocal training under Miss E—. 
She taught me absolutely nothing. At the recitals given, 
I sang solos, duets, and trios with other pupils who were 
also being taught absolutely nothing. 

The following summer | took one term in breathing 
irom Prof, F—, of the same conservatory. I think he 
taught how to breathe properly for singing, for 
which I] have always been most grateful. 

That fall and winter I took from Prof. U—, who was 
a vocal teacher in a distant city, in one of the most es- 
tecined music conservatorics of the State, He came on 
certain days of the week to teach me, with other private 
pupils, I cannot say that he taught me anything. 

During the spring term I returned to the conservatory, 
again taking sight reading along with my music. 

Then took me Mr. P—, head of 
W-—- Conservatory of Music and a medal graduate of 
the Imperial Royal Conservatory of Music of Vienna, 
Austria; he tried my voice and expressed surprise and 
admiration at my big range. I could sing lower F and 
touch G above high C, and he told my father I would 
surely make a singer---a great singer. I still have his 
letter, saying | was a “brilliant, talented, tireless pupil.” 
| took one year of him and sang for a short time in 
concerts, under his direction, in different cities in L—; 
he taught me nothing but the singing of songs. 1 sang 
with great confidence and success, simply because I was 
yet a chiid and all the world was mine 
I had spent over three years at different conservatories 
and with different teachers, and I began to feel that I was 
being cheated out of something, because I could do no 
more with my voice after the three years than I could at 
the start; I could sing no better than when I sang 
“Summer Morn” at thirteen years of age; I spoke to Prof. 
P—- about this and he said it was because I was so young; 


thirteen, 


me 


my father to the 


to wait awhile. 

I had read: and heard of voice placement and voice 
building, but no teacher of mine seemed to know any- 
thing of either, never spoke of voice placement, and cer- 
tainly never placed a voice. 

Restlessness and dissatisfaction overtaking me, I left 
Prof. P— and went with my father to a certain well 
known musician of fame in my home State and sang for 
him; he seemed enraptured at my voice, and told my 
father he would send me to Europe at his own expense, 
have my voice trained under teachers he knew there 
personally, and upon my return I should sing for him. 
Whether or not he really would have done this I do not 
know, as my father and mother could not make up their 
minds to part with me. I have a personal letter from this 
man in which he says I have a “phenomenal voice and 
should make the most of it.” He died while on a con- 
cert trip to Europe. 

Now then, what about me, full of ambition, always 
seeking for right instruction, yet never getting any? I 
came to New York with my husband, went to different 
ieachers I had heard of, talked with them, and sang for 
several, Those I sang for spoke highly of my voice, and 
one teacher said she would take me without pay, but none 
of them seemed to inspire me with much faith as to that 
voice placement for which I was seeking; finally I settled 
upon a woman teacher who claimed to be a pupil of 
Marchesi. This teacher said my voice was the nearest 
approach to Emma Thursby’s voice she had ever heard 
and took me to make a wonder out of me, I took one 


term from her and that was enough to convince me that 
voice placement was not in her line, She put me through 
a series of “oh’s, ah’s, e's, so’s, sa’s, see’s, ha’s, ma’s, me’s, 
etc,” but she did not place them anywhere, and there I 
was with all of those sounds flying through my head 
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without an abiding place. I was not getting anywhere 
with all that she heaped upon me, yet she kept saying she 
would make a truly wonderful singer out of me. How 
she could give herself up to such a dream as this seemed 
incredible to me for | still felt no more power than at 
thirteen. 

Her father was present at one of my lessons and he 
said: “She has everything in her favor to become a 
singer—good voice, health, face and form.” 

No matter what I possessed, I could not see any prog- 
ress to be made by keeping on with her, and no matter 
who her teacher was, she could not teach; so, much to 
her displeasure, I ceased taking the lessons. 

I gave up. I thought surely the successful singers 
were gifted in a greater measure than I ever was and 
probably I had no voice to place after all. I did not try 
to sing for several years—did not care to. 

Excepting the teacher who taught me how to breathe 
properly, I might just as well have had no teachers. They 
all gave me exercises and songs, of course, but I never 
got anywhere with the exercises or the songs or anything. 
The fundamental was lacking—the voice placement. 

Since gaining in knowledge of teachers and pupils, I 
find I have a great deal to be thankful for in that my 
voice was left as these teachers had found it—not 
strained or injured in any way. Such has not been the 
case with all pupils. 

One fateful day, at the insistence of my husband, who 
never gave up the hope that I would become a beautiful 
singer, under circumstances which need not be related as 
they have no bearing upon the subject, I visited the 
studio of a real teacher. I did not go to him with the 
object of taking lessons of him, but simply to satisfy 
myself of the condition of my voice at the time. 

At the end of the interview, he told my husband, who 
had accompanied me, and who was very solicitous, that 
he could not tell what my voice would develop into, but 
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Walter Savage Landor in his “Aspasia to Cleone” says: 


He who loves not music is a beast of one species; he who over- 
loves it is a beast of another, whose brain is smaller than a nightin- 
gale’s, and his heart than a lizard’s. Record me one memorable 
saying, one witticism, one just remark, of any great musician, and 1 
consent to undergo the punishment of Marsyas. Some among them 
are innocent and worthy men; not many, nor the first. Dissipation, 
and, what is strange, selfishness, and disregard to punctuality in en- 
gagements, are common and nearly general in the more distinguished 
of them. 


We think we hear a full chorus of musicians asking: 
“Who is Landor? Who was Marsyas?” Landor was the 
one great classical poet of England during the romantic 
epoch of Wordsworth, Scott, Coleridge, Southey, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats. His work has been described by Swin- 
burne in two felicitous lines: 


And through the trumpet of a child of Rome 
Rang the pure music of the flutes of Greece. 


Marsyas was a celebrated piper of Celenz, who, about 
the year 1506 B. C., as the fable goes, challenged the god 
Apollo to a trial of musical skill. Marsyas was defeated 
as a flute player, bound to a tree, and flayed alive. 

Do we hear a multitude asking us what difference this 
makes to modern musicians, and why we waste space quot- 
ing poets and mythology in a newspaper devoted to music? 
Our object is to call the attention of musicians to the esti- 
mation in which they are held by the literary world in gen- 
eral. For the moment we are not concerned in finding pas- 
sages in praise of music. It will do musicians no harm, 
and possibly much good, to hear a little from the other side, 
and to learn that many men of eminence think lightly of 
music as a mental exercise. Dr. Johnson said of certain 
fine singers and performers that they “had the merit of a 
canary bird.” And Dr. Johnson is not alone in his esti- 
mate of musicians. There are many who enjoy the musical 
performances of famous artists in exactly the same way 
they get pleasure from the singing of a thrush. But they 
would no more ask advice or look for general knowledge 
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losing his interest in music. 


he would be pleased to give me ten lessons, gratis, in 
which time he would know whether or not it would be 
worth while to go on with the lessons. Only one fact 
presented itself to him at the moment; namely, that the 
voice had not been injured by any previous training. 

I took the ten lessons, and the whole world of music 
seemed to open up to me; in those few lessons I discovered 
what I had suspected, and what Ihave related above, 
namely, that my previous teachers were not teachers at all. 
At last, here was a teacher who could place a voice! 
After about six months of lessons, he tells me I have 
a voice and plenty of it, with a quality of sweetness in it, 
but it will take time to place it where it belongs. 

Personally, I feel now that I will achieve my girlhood 
ambition ; that all it requires with this proper teaching is 
time and determined effort. I am no longer a groper in the 
dark. Not only is one’s voice developed fully and freely 
by this teacher, but one’s musical soul is enlarged by contact 
with him. 

In the short time I have been with him, I am convinced 
that he is a teacher who understands his business; not only 
does he understand the technic of teaching, but he has “a 
beautifully placed, big, sympathetic voice of his own, which 
he uses freely in giving his lessons—a combination, it seems 
to me, that is about perfect, for the born teacher. He is 
kindness and gentleness and patience itself, and seeks the 
spirit and personality of his pupils. 

Since coming to New York, I have met two of my former 
teachers, and to one I expressed bitterness at the way I had 
been treated. His answer was that he did not have me long 
enough, but if I gave him the opportunity he would yet 
make an artist of me. I said: “What is voice placement ?” 
He replied: “Well, ? never did know just what they meant 
by that, but I have excellent methods.” I thought: “Ye 
Gods! You're hopeless!” He did not have me long enough. 
Yet I spent two terms with him and never gained an idea 
as to voice placement or voice development. 

Remember what the first ten lessons with the only teacher 
I have thus far recognized as a teacher did for me. 

If a girl with voice and ambition can find the true teacher 
early, then her musical sailing is clear enough, though often 
hard; but if she can not early find this teacher, woe is 
hers! Her years will be filled with disappointments, heart- 
aches, chagrin and wasted time. But how is a girl to know? 
And what's a girl to do? 
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in a great musician than they would consult a meadow lark 
or respect the judgment of a nightingale. 

Was Dr. Johnson right or wrong when he said that music 
“was a method of employing the mind without the labor 
of thinking at all’? Let us suppose that he was right. 
Then why does music leave the mind so barren? Because 
it is not related to any other art or study. A man could 
study music for a century and know nothing about anything 
else. A poet must have a knowledge of certain facts and 
concrete objects. He cannot make poetry by combining 
rhymes and pretty sounds. There is more scope for learn- 
ing and cold intellect in poetry than there is in music. The 
painter, too, must know the human face and form, at least, 
and the face of nature as well. But the composer deals 
only in emotional effects. He accomplishes with sound that 
which the poet and painter can accomplish only by means 
of verbal and visual images of concrete objects or facts. 
Hence it is that the musician is too often likely to give too 
much attention to his music and neglect a broadening cul- 
ture of his mind. In so doing he ultimately weakens his 
musical faculties; for it is no more possible to develop one 
portion of the brain alone than it is to make a powerful 
hand grow at the end of a weak and undeveloped arm. 
Moreover, the musician who neglects his mind in general 
and is too exclusively a musician, runs a very great risk of 
The time spent in studies not 
only gives the musician a better mind to use as a musician, 
but also keeps the mind fresher and more wholesome, en- 
abling it to find a greater pleasure in music itself. 

Musical histories and biographies of great musicians are 
not enough. They should be read, of course, and a number 
of technical works on music as well. But after the student 
has finished Tyndall’s pleasant and highly instructive book, 
“On Sound,” or Helmholtz’ much more comprehensive “On 
the Sensations of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the 
Theory of Music,” he should read a few good works on the 
esthetics of music, and ali the volumes he can get of the 
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great critics. Still better is it to add ‘to these a number of 
works on literary style. Poe’s two essays, “The Poetic 
Principle” and “The Philosophy of Composition” are as 
valuable to the composer as to the literary writer. And all 
of Schopenhauer’s essays in his “Art of Literature,” and 
Tolstoi’s “What Is Art,” should be familiar to the musi- 
cian who aspires to rank higher in the intellectual world 
than Johnson’s “canary bird.” Ruskin’s “Seven Lamps of 
Architecture” is a book that can readily be turned to good 
account by the thoughtful music student. 

And surely no man of imagination, be he painter, poet, 
or musician, can read without delight and benefit such in- 
spiring books as Randall Davis’ sketch of the life of Velas- 
quez with examples of his pictures, the same author’s books 
on Sir Joshua Reynolds and on Romney, or Mortimer 
Mempes’ essay on the life and work of Rembrandt. No man 
of even ordinary intelligence could travel thus in imagina- 
tion through England, Spain, and Holland, with those great 
painters for his companions without being raised above 
himself and his little circle for a time and introduced to rare 
good company. His outlook on the world will evermore 
be different, and his musical style the better for it. If he 
can travel to Italy and live among the ruins of Rome’s tre- 
mendous past, by all means let him do so. If not, he can 
at least read books, although he lives in Iceland or the Falk- 
land Islands. 

By all means he must read and read again Hans Ander- 
sen’s “The Improvisatore’—a masterpiece of art in itself, 
in which the history, painting, sculpture, literature, archi- 
tecture of Italy are blended with music and a passionate 
love story. The Dane who wrote that book has done a 
noble service to the possessors of imaginative minds. And 
the music student should have at least a smattering of the 
mythology of Greece and Rome. Orpheus and Apollo are 
familiar names today, but their companions and surround- 
ings are unfamiliar to the musical world. What musician 
can resist the lure of ancient Greece when once he has jour- 
neyed thither on the wings of fancy and sat beside the blue 
waves of the Atgean Sea? 

Olympus and Parnassus stand today where they stood 
when Homer’s epic was new and Pindar’s golden verse 
had not yet been written. The spirits of Sappho and Ana- 
creon, of Bion and Theocritus lurk in the groves and on 
the hillsides to welcome the traveler from afar who comes 
with a discerning mind to look for them. Shall musicians 
alone be denied this goodly company? The musician should 
have at least a little knowledge of the literature, art, and 
history of Rome in her ancient glory, during the first 
century before Christ, and the first century after. Nearly 
all the great names of Roman poets belong to those two 
hundred years. How many countries have produced within 
a hundred years such men as Lucretius, Cicero, Cesar, 
Catullus, Sallust, Propertius, Tibullus, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid? 

And the musician should know something about the 
renaissance, or renascence, in Italy, and have a speaking 
acquaintance with Dante, Boccaccio, Ariosto, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Michelangelo, Raphael, Titian and Correggio. These 
names are forever reappearing in literature, art notes, and 
historical works. : 

The best of all is yet to come. We refer to the limitless 
and unparalleled literature of poetry and prose that is the 
birthright of all who read the English language. If the 
musician studies Shakespeare and Milton only to find out 
what those towering poets have said about music he will 
have a fuller and more expanded mind. He will discover 
that Shakespeare says music was ordained to refresh the 
mind after his studies (“The Taming of the Shrew”). 
He will observe that Milton prescribes music for college 
boys, whose intervals of relaxation “may both, with profit 
and delight, be taken up in recreating and composing their 
travailed spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of 
music” (“Tract on Education”). In fact, he will have no 
trouble whatever in discovering thousands of lines in praise 
of music. But how many musicians are there who stop to 
think that if music is a good relaxer and refresher of 
the minds and nerves of thinkers and workers it cannot 
be much of a bracer and developer of the minds and 
nerves of musicians? Too many of them are as injudicious 
in their mental diet as a pastry cook would be if he lived 
exclusively on pie and cake. 

The musician knows he must work for many hours, days, 
weeks, before he can give a violin or piano recital. But he 
often takes it for granted that he can pass for an intelligent 
man without an hour of study and research or consecutive 
thought. He seems unaware of the estimation in which 
he is held by business men and scholars alike. He lives 
as if the practice and teaching of music were sufficient in 
themselves to keep his mind alert and informed. He might 


as well practise billiards all day—no doubt a difficult art, 
but very narrow and unrelated to the world of knowledge. 
The amount of learning and information contained in 
Poe’s “The Bells,” for instance, is wery slight, and the 
quantity of musical sounds very great. Yet “The Bells” 
contains more facts and concrete images than all the music 
in the world, 

“But,” says the music student, “if music needs no facts 
and no ideas outside of its own domain, why should I waste 
precious time in irrelevant studies?” The question seems 
reasonable at first, though in reality it is no better than 
that of the boy who wonders why he should be sent to 
school. We do not say that a musician should be broadly 
educated merely to give himself a better reputation among 
men who are not musicians. We maintain that the edu- 
cated man can become a better musician. He will be a 
man of broader sympathies, finer taste, more powerful 
imagination, The mind and personality expressed through 
the medium of the music will be rarer and more potent 
than those of the unlettered and unthinking music maker. 
The student of literature need not study music, for litera- 
ture embraces every subject, and it has a magical music 
of its own in rhythm and rhyme. But the music student 
needs must study literature, for music has only the sound 
and none of the sense of poetry. The music student can- 
not thoroughly profit by reading the excellent works on 
musical criticism unless he has a modicum of literary 
preparation. And if he is a musician worthy the name he 
must read many good works on musical history, esthetics, 
biography and criticism. Fortunately there is a plentiful 
supply of this kind of literature in English. The music 
student need hardly go outside the English language for 
his criticism, though, of course, there are many excellent 
works of this nature in French and German. But the 
Germans are ever so much greater as composers than they 
are as critics. Exactly the reverse is true of the English. 
Victor Hugo, in his volume, “William Shakespeare,” writ- 
ten in 1864, long before the present conflict and the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, could have made him prejudiced, 
says: 

The German nature, profound and subtle, distinct from the Eu- 
ropean nature, but in harmony with it, volatilizes and floats above the 
The German mind is misty, luminous, dispersed; it is a 
kind of immense beclouded soul, with stars. Perhaps the highest ex- 
pression of Germany can be given only by music. Music, by its 
very want of precision, which in this case is a quality, goes wherever 
the German soul goes. . . . Therefore we may say that Germany's 
greatest poets are her musicians, of which wonderful family Bee- 
(M. B. Anderson's translation.) 
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thoven is the head. 
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We need say little now about German music. It pre- 
ponderates so overwhelmingly that the most ignorant musi- 
cian in the civilized world cannot escape its influence. But 
the best musicians in America need not be discouraged 
if they cannot read German music criticism, good as 
much of it is. And we need hardly say that the man who 
is unacquainted with German music is no musician. As 
our object in this article is to point out what musicians 
ought to know outside of music it follows that we need 
not now sing the praises of the mighty masters of music 
between and including Bach and Richard Strauss. We are 
trying to suggest a great deal in the fewest possible words 
and we must soon conclude. But we must ask the music 
student to note that the changes which are taking place in 
music are also happening in art and literature. 

Cubist paintings did not appear when Haydn was fash- 
ioning the sonata form. Schénberg and Ornstein music 
was not thought of when Pope was writing his philoso- 
phies in classical English verse. Bach’s counterpoint was 
the expression of a musical epoch corresponding to the 
Holy Family and Madonna period of Italian art, when the 
opinions of the learned fathers of the church took the place 
of the facts of science. The study of music only, however, 
will teach the student none of these facts and train in him 
no judgment for anything but music. Even as a judge 
and critic of music, he wilf be vastly better equipped when 
he brings to his task a well stocked mind and a mentality 
strengthened by exercises in studies that are intellectual 
rather than emotional. Moreover, the musician who studies 
music and nothing else is bound to find the art grow stale. 
To preserve his youthful vigor and enthusiasm as long as 
possible he must have other mental occupations. He must 
set his mind to work on studies that are not so purely 
emotional as music and make up for the deficiencies of a 
great and superb art which necessarily occupies a world 
of its own where no knowledge of the ordinary world 
wherein we live is to be found. 

The music student may be amused, though he cannot be 
benefited, by reading the popular and newest fiction of 
the day. Music itself # fiction of the purest type in which 
all the Romeos in the world are forever wooing all the 
Juliets, and in which a thousand international babies are 
evermore rocking in ubiquitous cradles. Lastly, let the 
musician cultivate his judgment if: selecting his studies and 
learn to choose without depending entirely on likes and 
dislikes, after the manner of musicians who are only 


musicians. 
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The songs of yesteryear died from natural causes. No 
real poet asks where they are. If he knows his art, he is 
aware that they have sunk into oblivion, and he knows 
the reasons why. 

The death certificate did not vary. It only alternated, 
like tweedledum and tweedledee. Some died violently, 
strangled by their own words. Others went to rest, or at 
least to silence, overcome by their own tunes, 

Some good poetry was saved from the wrecks, to rest 
in the cold storage house of school readers. But mostly 
the music went down, never to rise again. 

The songs of yesteryear were, so to speak, automatic 
swan songs—except that death was not painless. In the 
world of music they were pioneers in the crash of artistic 
temperaments. They had to separate. There was no room 
for words and music in the same concert hall, let alone 
on the same pages. 

You may remember “Sweet Marie.” Do not flinch, gen- 
tle reader, it was good, homely verse, turned out by a 
good sturdy locomotive engineer. The lines will not be 
found in McGuffey’s new edition eighth year reader, be- 
cause they transcend the “multiple sense appeal” which 
schoolmasters affect. 

But they won’t hurt you to read, all over again. They 
are lost, for reasons similar to those given by the hod 
carrier who explained his colleague’s death: “It wasn’t 
the fall that kilt him—'twas the sudden stop!” 

Yesteryear came to “Sweet Marie.” It was good verse. 
The music appealed, evidently. What caused the stop? 
Was it the repeated rendering, here, there, and every- 


where? Did it get proper attention from the artists of its 
time? Will it come back, with many others just as good, 
as “Silver Threads” has come? 

It humanity broke under the strain of its repetition, 
and in one final gasp rejected it, was it because it was 
“too common to have artistic attention?” 

Nepenthe overtook “Juanita” and “In the Gloaming. 
Why, perhaps the psychologists or even the psychiatrists 
can tell. Musicians cannot. 

Time tells all things. Almost, we, who had lived these 
songs through to the bitter end, had hoped that time had 
told. Then Minnie Maddern sang “The Gloaming.” That 
passed, and then Arnold Bennett, or some one, asked a 
fine actor in “Milestones” to call for “Juanita.” 


Fancy. It seemed cruel. 
chief in the house. 

Were the tears reminiscent of the years? 
all the grief of distress? 


There wasn't a dry handker- 


Or was it 


It's hard to say, sometimes. Forty years ago, New 
York, from the Battery to Corcoran’s Roost, was singing 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold.” Never anything else. 
Only when all the heart throbs had been gotten out of 
its repeated verses, did they let go, as human nature al- 
ways must, and take variety out of “Shoo Fly, Don't 
Bodder Me!” 

But back they all came to the “Threads.” 

When | think of some of the old gray haired bandits 
that I knew as a boy, dandies of their time, dashing up 
Thirty-ninth street to visit on the top of Murray Hill, 
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and coming home late, bachelors all, crying—not singing, 
crying “Silver Threads,” I can’t help laughing. Yet here 
we have it all back again, and once more the hand organs 
of boyhood are in fashion, 

Which brings us to the point of our story. 

Whose name is “Popular Appeal.” 

What is our part in popular appeal, teachers of the 
nation, as we all are, if we are true artists? 

When all the songs of life are sung, when the last 
musical note is thrilled from the golden trumpet of 
Gabriel and mankind passes over from this vale into the 
Kingdom of Harmony, who will the leaders in that great 
Celestial Choir be? 

Is it not a fair hope that we may find there all who 
have used their talents here so that souls were made 
bright and brave, clean and happy? And in the front 
row, singing with bursting hearts, those who knew sacri- 
fice and pain and who endured, here, rather than pander 
to the things without taste! 

Need we preach this here? To do so were to offend the 
gentle artistry of every lover of song. 

True, we must live. 

But how many have rather died, or given it all over, 
than fall into place in the ranks of mediocrity? 

This, our land, is the great Melting Pot. Immigration 
has ceased for the moment, and we are marking time. 
Our latest comers need teaching less than they need ex- 
position. Their hearts are right, their minds are attuned, 
they know, and they respond to the universal language of 
music. 

What is our part? 

We sing. We put soul into string and brass. Many 
hearts are yearning for our message. We can truckle, or 
There are groundlings in music, only as 
What is filling the concert 


we can clevate. 
we have. pandered to them. 
halls all through our country? Is it not the simple ren- 
dering of the humble folksong? Who are our successful 
artists? Are they not those who sing, and play, teaching 
betimes in the medium of that moat supple, most elusive, 
most powerful of all methods, the appeal through interest, 
into the very sympathy of human hearts? 

| sat in the smoker of a train last week. At a station 
in the tobaceo belt of the Connecticut Valley, three farm 
hands entered the car. One carried a violin case. Settled 
in his place for the hundred mile run to New York, he 
opened the case, took out his instrument, and began to 
play. It was a Hungarian dance. With utter innocence, 
with boyish abandon, the younger of his companions, un- 
able to resist it, danced in the car aisle, joyously. 

Once there came consciousness of the other passengers. 
Ragtime. A villainous ren- 
dering of a villainous tune—out of time, out of sense, out 
‘The efiort died a-borning. It trailed off into 
discord. As though in protest, there was a lightning 
switch back to one of the home dances. I knew it, and 
others did too, Americans like myself. And this bumpkin 
gave us all pleasure, for he played, and played well, the 
songs and dances of his native Arcady. 

Life has its lessons. In all the realms of learning, 
there is no more potent factor than the element we call 


Then, too, came the lapse. 


of place 


observation. ® 


Teachers dwell on it. “Keep your 


Parents preach it. 
eyes open,” they say 

And our eyes are open, yet we do not truly observe. 
For observation means more than physical vision. It 
means scrutiny, deliberation, and a return to other types, 
for verification. 

Here we have the prudence which is psychological. 
What is its bearing on the choice of musical fare, for 
audiences? It is this: that we are in a time in the life 
of the people of the world when music filled with intricate 
themes and difficult problems is not welcome. We are 
tired of the whole bitter struggle—weary thinking of it. 
Our audiences want the “simple and heartfelt lay.” In 
music we must provide the gentle, the soothing, the fa- 
miliar, Our harmonies must conspire with our songs to 
beget what Macaulay calls “the art of producing rich ef- 
fects by familiar words.” It is the time for the ballad, 
for the song of home, of country and of love. 

Magazine publishers are hungry for love stories, They 
cannot be had. The old ones cannot be reprinted, of 
course, What a blessing that this is not so in music, 

Our love songs are ready. The old tomes are at hand. 
Tired hearts will beat refreshed in unison with ours, as 
soon as they hear the opening bars. 

In our wealth of old material our German, English, 
Scotch, Irish, American songs, songs of home, of country, 
of hearth and love, there is wide scope for choice. The 


old songs, the old selections for our strings and brass, are 
the very heart upon the sleeve of the public. 

We may well get back to them. There is before us the 
wonderful success and popularity of those who have 


done so. mea , - 
It is no time for the problematic in play, in song, or in 


music. Simple fare wili be congenial. A house full of 
waiting people will thrili with hearts attuned to the artist 
who lays before them— 


The gentle unaffected song: 
Croon of the cradle—lilt 
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Music is no longer considered a luxury in our homes. 
It is a necessity, which is recognized by rich and poor 
alike, as one of the most important impulses for better 
living. 

At the present time there are more musical instruments 
in our American homes than in any other country in the 
world. This is especially true regarding the so-called “me- 
chanical instruments,” such as the player piano and the 
phonograph, which have made good music possible in 
every home in America. Yet in how few is the real value 
of these instruments recognized, They are a fad for 
short periods of time, then are brought out for ragtime 
or popular songs; then relegated to another long period 
of oblivion. Few parents realize that by a judicious use 
of these instruments in the home circle, a broader intel- 
lectual horizon may be opened to their children, not only 
in music, but in a truer appreciation of all that is beautiful 
in art. 

To the average American, music is considered, apart 
from general education instead of a part of the knowledge 
of every well educated man or woman. 

if from babyhood a child is surrounded by good pic- 
tures, good books and good music, there is little chance 
for vulgar or obscene to enter his mind, 

Lord Lytton tells us “The Nine Muses are one family,” 
but many of us have forgotten what a close relationship 
really exists between the arts and how possible it is to 
show this relationship by a training of the ears as well as 
a training of the eyes, Nor is technical training neces- 
sary to an appreciation of art. That it aids greatly is not 
to be disputed. Yet how many true lovers of architecture, 
sculpture, painting and literature may never be able to 
reproduce the works of art they admire although they 
may enjoy the beauties of the great masterpieces without 
the actual technical knowledge of how they were created. 
So, in music, we may learn to hear its true message even 
if our fingers or voices are not technically trained to per- 
form the actual reproduction. 

One of the first instincts of a child is to imitate, and 
it is the duty of parents to see that the example before 
the youthful mind is worthy of emulation. Therefore, 
when the child begins to realize the true importance of 
music, he will desire to overcome the technical difficulties 
that he may reproduce the message himself. 

To any child music can be made the most fascinating 
of all arts, or it can become the most difficult and try- 
ing. Let us remove the purely technical troubles by teach- 
ing our children first to learn to listen; by bringing to 
them the fascinating stories of imagination and fancy, 
which music can so easily portray. 

Not only can a sense of rhythm, balance and form be 
developed by the proper listening to music, but story and 
legend will become vital and real. Not only will the 
beauty of tone be recognized, but the hearer’s ability to 
catch variations of sound will result in better spelling 
lessons and far better English, Latin, French and German 
lessons than ever before, But it is not alone in language 
lessons that music may be an aid and an influence, 

There are no school studies that can be made more 
fascinating than geography and history, and the wise 
teacher of today no longer taxes the pupil with long 
tables of imports and exports, or with long lists of dates. 
By means of story and picture, the stereopticon and often- 
times the moving picture, facts and dates become real and 
vital to the childish comprehension. Yet the home in- 
fluence of music cau help carry these messages even far- 
ther. The national music of each land should be known 
quite as well as its boundaries and cities. In after life, 
which is to give us the greatest pleasure, the knowledge 
of the population of the principal cities of Norway or 
the mystic charm of the Norse legends as they are re- 
flected in the music of her folk, and by her Grieg and 
Sinding? 4 , 

The history of the development of each land is re 
flected in its music, so that in the article, which will fol- 
low, and is suggested to correlate with geography, will be 
found the true germ of all music’s development. 

The days of Israel, of Greece, of. Rome, the Crusades, 
The Renaissance, of Elizabeth's golden ‘reign, are only a 
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Heard betimes from the lips 

Of mothers. Gusto 

Of the martial airs from ruder throats— 
The hymns of reverent praise. 
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few of the many chapters of history which may become 
again alive, through their visualization in music. The 
music which belongs to these periods easily can be given 
the youthful hearer in the home, at the time when he is 
studying the topic in the class room; yet much of it can 
be taught him even before school days begin. 

As an example: Our lesson in geography is Russia. 
We must first recall the boundaries of this vast land so 
that we may better realize why such great variety is 
found in the music as well as the legends of Russia. A 
little of the history of Russian political conditions will 
help us to realize why its arts are so varied, why bar- 
baric splendor is so often tinged with the coloring of 
tragedy. ‘There are many musical selections which will 
aid us to understand these characteristics of the Russian 
nation far more than pictures or books, The wild gaiety 
of the “Kamariskania” and the “Prince Igor” dances; the 
“Vanka” and “Molodka” of the folk dance songs, well 
portray the barbaric influence of the Orient. They may 
be contrasted with the Italian and French court influences 
which are to be noticed in “The Sleeping Beauty” or the 
“Casse Noisette” Ballets. In such folksongs as “The 
Red Sarafan”; “The Cossack’s Lullaby,” or “The Song of 
the Volga Boatmen” are reflected all the sorrows of the 
repressed serf. In the “Russian National Anthem” or 
“Mother Moscow” true Russian patriotism stands re- 
vealed. In “The Marche Slav” or the “Overture 1812” 
Russia’s history is added to this folk element of patriot- 
ism, with the result that we are all fired with an enthusi- 
asm for Russia, which makes us eager to know all that 
geographers and historians can tell us in their books. 

Or, we are studying the story of Shakespeare’s “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream.” The delightful music of Men- 
delssohn creates a veritable fairyiand in our home and 
we understand the contrast between the fairies, the sim- 
ple rough tradesmen, and the lords and ladies of Athens, 
far better than ever before. 

Many well-meaning parents begin a child’s musical edu- 
cation by taking it to concerts and recitals. Unfortu- 
nately, few parents realize that the questions sure to arise 
in childish minds must be answered before the concert is 
heard. There is no greater torture to which a child can 
be subjected than to be forced to curb the torrent of 
questions which arise from seeing or hearing something 
new. In a picture gallery a child may be able to give 
vent to his enthusiasm and his questions can be answered, 
but in the concert room he is forced to be quiet and to 
stifle all the intelligent interest which is awakened within 
him. Music becomes an enigma which, in many cases, is 
never solved, 

It is now possible for the parent to prepare the youthful 
listener before he goes to the concert hall; he may even 
know the personality of the artist who is appearing, He 
may be able to compare, in the home, the greatest artists 
of the day and the meeting with them in the concert room, 
becomes a non-forgettable event. 

What dreams will arise in the childish imagination, 
what longings to imitate the great models before him! 

The child who learns to listen to good music will desire 
to learn to play or sing good music, and much of the 
drudgery of practising torture will be eliminated. 

The great Theodore Thomas said: “Popular music is 
familiar music.” Let us bring to the American concert 
room from the American home a true appreciation of the 
really worthy “popular” music. 

This series of articles is planned to aid the music teacher or 
the earnest mother in a furtherance of home music study, whether 
the medium of musical production be, the player-piano, the phono- 
graph or the members of the family themselves, There will be four 
articles as follows: 

The Language of Music. 

How Music May Aid Geography. 
Music in its Relation to History. 
Music as Reflecting Literature. 
Before We Go to the Concert. 

Mothers and teachers who are interested in these articles are 
invited to correspond with the author, who will answer their ques- 
tions in the columns of Tue Musicat. Courter. Address Mrs. Marx 
E. Oberndorfer (Anne Shaw Faulkner), care of Musicar Courter, 
New York City. 
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Advice to Vocal Students 


At the outset, even before I attempt to outline what is 
meant by the Lamperti method of teaching, I wish to 
bring students to a realization of the enormity of the task 
they undertake. 

Many people—girls particularly—take up the study ot 
voice too lightly. Very few would-be artists know what 
they are about to tackle when they go into it. They jump 
into it without realizing the magnitude of the thing or.the 
difficulties they will have to contend with. A girl will go 
to a teacher and say, “Oh, I want to be an opera singer !” 
Then, when the study, the hard labor, becomes irksome, 
she will leave a conscientious teacher and call in some 
one to polish her up a bit, the while deluding herself into 
believing that she is learning to sing. 

No already cultivated talent is given to any one. 
students—one who wish to 
learn, and one who wish to be flattered. A noted teacher 
told me once, “They want to sing. Let them sing!” They 
want “pieces” almost before they know how to open their 


There are two classes of 


mouths, and they want to go out before the public before 
they know what their instrument is. But that is not the 
way to learn the art of singing. It takes a long time to 
learn an art—and a great deal of stamina. 


Lamperti’s Method 


Francesco Lamperti was the greatest exponent of the 
true Italian method of singing in the last century. 
Lamperti maintained that for the successful cultivation of 
an art which is by no means the easiest, more is required 
than natural gifts. There is need besides of a constant, 
deep, and serious study of respiration and correct pronun- 
ciation. So great indeed is the importance of the proper 
method of respiration, that the old Italian masters used 
to say that the art of singing IS the art of breathing. 

There are three kinds of respiration, or emission of the 
voice—the diaphragmatic or abdominal; the lateral or 
costal; and the clavicular. The first takes place at the 
base of the thorax, and is distinguished by the contraction 
of the diaphragm, the thorax and shoulders remaining in 
complete repose. The second takes place in the lateral 
and anterior part of the thorax, and is recognized by the 
displacement of the ribs'and lower part of the breast- 
bone. The third takes place in the upper part of the 
thorax, and is effected by raising the upper portion of the 
breast bone, the shoulders, and the clavicles. 

Abdominal respiration is the sole kind that should be 
employed by singers, for it is the only one of the three 
that allows the larynx to remain in a natural and un- 
strained condition. The greatest attention must therefore 
be paid to the attainment of a perfect system of breath- 
ing. 

Another most important matter, which I commend to the 
pupil’s earnest attention, is, after taking in breath, to keep 
mouth and chin perfectly motionless throughout the exer- 
cise which he sings upon that breath; it is from neglect of 
this study that so many defects arise, such as slurring, 
singing out of tune, changing the color of the voice, ete. 
Moving the mouth is a bad habit into which it is very 
easy to fall, and it must therefore be carefully guarded 
against. A singer who indulges it, even though endowed 
by nature with splendid means, wili never rise above medi- 
ocrity, because it prevents him from putting forth his 
best powers. 

Great attention, too, must be paid to avoid noisy breath- 
ing, which injures the singer and produces a disagreeable 
impression upon the listener. It is due to a forced sense 
of breathing, which is unnecessary. 

The principal defect or fault with singers is the misun- 
derstanding of the control of breath. To sing MEANS 
control of breath. Now, to control that, the pupil must 
first understand it, and it is the most difficult thing to un- 
derstand. It means a POISING of breath, mostly. That 
is the essential thing, not filling up your lungs with air. 
But the student must have some one to show how to put 
it into practice. 

The Lamperti method is in direct opposition to the gen- 
eral methods taught by other teachers. They teach voice, 
while [ never touch voice. 

By direct analysis, we find that singing is a result. 

What is the cause? 

Breath is the cause. 

You must learn how to direct that cause, in order to 
get the result, which is singing. 

I deal absolutely and exclusively with the cause ‘that 
produces that result. I adhere strictly to the foundation— 
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INTRODUCTION. 
Giulia Valda, founder of the Lamperti-Valda School 


of Singing in Paris, is a war refugee located at 
present in New York. She came here with her pupils 
shortly after the outbreak of the war, and is waiting to 
return to Faris. While here Mme. Valda was asked by 
the Musicat Courter to outline the Lamperti method in 
a series of articles, of which this is the first. 

Threugh many years of daily association with Lamperti, 
one of the greatest teachers of singing of the last cen- 
tury, Mme. Valda is more than qualified to carry on his 
own ideas of the study of vocal art. Besides having 
studied under him daily for five years and coached with 
him for another five years, Mme. Valda is associated in 
her school with Mme. Lamperti, the widow of the Maestro. 

Herself an American, Mme. Valda was born in Boston 
and went abroad to study voice under Lamperti at an 
carly age. Up to that time, from the age of five, she had 
been thoroughly grounded in piano, organ, and composi- 
tion. For five years she studied under the master in 
Milan, when she made her debut as a young girl in grand 
opera in that city, singing Leonore in “Trovatore.” Her 
immediate success led to appearances in Venice, Bologna, 
Genoa, Pisa, Purin, and Rome. She then sang in the 
Royal Opera in Madrid, followed by three seasons at the 
Grand Opéra in Paris. While singing in Italy she created 
thirteen new roies. She sang for nine seasons at Covent 
Garden in London, then came to America to sing in opera, 
during which time she appeared for four consecutive sea- 
sons at the Worcester Festival, and sang at the Cincin- 
nati Festival with Lilli Lehmann at the first appearance in 
America of Edward Lloyd, the English tenor. She was 
engaged by the Abbey, Schoeffel, and Grau Company the 
season that Patli and Tamagno, the great tenor, were 
with them when they opened the Chicago Auditorium in 
1889. There she sang in “William Tell,” “Aida,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Trovatore,” “L’Africaine,’” and “Othello,” after 
which she appeared in these operas with the company at 
the Metropolitan Opera House in New York. Shortly 
after that she was cut off from her public activities by 
illness, after which she turned all her energies to teaching. 
It was then, in Paris, that she founded the Lamperti 
School, together with Mme, Lamperti. 





in other words, the instrument, and how to play upon it 
so that the pupil knows absolutely what he or she is doing. 
Voice Is Like an Instrument 

For the voice is exactly like an instrument, only much 
more difficult, Other instruments are given to you already 
made. A singer must first make his instrument and under- 
stand it before he can play upon it. That means the con- 
trol of your singing organs and your breath. Lamperti’s 
definition of the art of singing is, “Self measurement and 
economy of breath.” You must measure your own forces. 

Learn to know your instrument scientifically, and you 


will not acquire bad habits. The tremolo, for instance, is 
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absolutely produced by forcing the breath into the voice, 
or, to put it in other words, by forcing the breath with 
the voice. Let the breath float. 
of itself. Those who, have an exaggerated tremolo make 
the mistake of tying their voice to their instrument; there- 


That carries the voice 


by, in holding firm to the instrument, they force the voice 
against it. 
smashes the voice. 


This produces the tremolo, and in the end 


Get the right habit 
in singing, and you will sing correctly. But know first 
what that right habit is, and understand it with the mind. 
But, ah, how 


Any study is a mere matter of habit. 


It takes a long time to eradicate a defect. 
easy it is to acquire it! It is, therefore, always easier 
to begin with those who have not studied before. Those 
who have usually cling to the ideas they formerly ac 
quired, afd are loath to give them up. They try to con- 
form everything new to those previously conceived ideas, 
with the result that they are not as receptive as beginners. 
to use it, 


Most teachers teach the voice. | teach how 


Most teachers place the voice. ‘The voice is already there. 
Every one has a vo‘ce, but not every one has musical 
talent and intuition. That can be cultivated 

Numerous examples have taught me that art can do 
more than is commonly supposed. Lamperti has trained 
pupils with good ear but smal! musical talent, who, after 
having acquired a perfect system of breathing, have greatly 
And he has 


had young pupiis of great musical ability, who with very 


distinguished themselves on the lyric stage. 
little voice found sympathetic audiences wherever they 
weit, and after a few years’ practice on the stage had so 
far developed their voices that they were able to sing with 
success in the principal theatres. 

On the other hand, a beautiful and powerful voice is 
useless unless the possessor educates it by the rules of art 
He must make himself master of a singing respiration if 
he desires to employ with profit the gifts bestowed by 
a good singer, 


nature. Otherwise, instead of becoming 


he will be nothing but one of the thousand noise ma- 


chines which haunt the modern stage 
Sound Judgment Necessary 

In order that the singer may rise above the dead level 
of mediocrity, he must be endowed with sound judgment, 
deep conscientiousness in study, and that seriousness of 
purpose and firmness of will which are as necessary as 
they are uncommon in those who dedicate themselves to 
the art. 

Montesyuieu used to say that the more one studies the 


‘ 


more one finds the want of study, and as a corollary to 
those famous words I would add, the less one studies the 
less one feels the need of study. It is well known that the 
greatest singers have ever been the greatest workers. To 
mediocrity, on the contrary, study is the most intolerably 
irksome thing in the world. 

for Lamperti one 
day, while 1 was present in the music room, She had a 
beautiful voice, and sang and sang, while my old teacher 
When she had fin- 
and left his 


1 remember a girl coming to sing 


calmly sat there reading a newspaper 
ished he looked up, bade her “ 
secretary to make the necessary 


3u0n giorno !” 
arrangements about com 
ing for lessons. 

When they had Jeft the 
“Maestro, that girl hes a beautiful voice. 
listen ?” 

“Voice?” he roared at me, 
eyes. “Voice? 
ing!” tapping his head with his pudgy finger 
dear, without that, isn’t anything!” 

There are some who called Lamperti a charlatan, be 
cause he did not take interest in pupils who were not 
workers or did not display that interest that he demanded 
That he 


room L turned to him and asked, 
Why didn’t you 
P bulging green 
she’s lack 


“Voice, my 


rolling his 


You all have voices. It’s here 


His point of view was simply practical, was a 
great teacher of singing is undoubtedly true, and every 
student who applied himself was bound to accomplish 
much. 
American Students at a Disadvantage 

American students have a great natural disadvantage to 
for the American very nasal, very 
twangy. Like everything else, it is a matter of habit. 
They say that the French have the most perfect diction, 
and the Italians the most perfect tone. But there is no 
necessity for sacrifice either of diction or of tone. If you 
do not combine perfect diction together with perfect tone, 
the result will not be perfect production. 

The Italian throats are open, due to the vowels in their 
They have naturally, therefore, a good solid 


overcome, voice is 


language 
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ground. With German, English or American pupils, I 
have first the task of teaching them how to open their 
throats. That corresponds to learning the position in the 
study of an instrument, 

The Latin vowels are the fundamentals of all vowels in 
all languages, and those who can understand them and use 
them properly without the use of the breath can sing and 
speak in any language. 

Consonants should never have any breath or sound on 
‘They are merely formed by parts of the vocal ap- 
paratus—the lips, the tongue, etc. That is largely what 
Lamperti means by ‘“self-measurement”—to know the 
uses of the complete physical organ of singing, and to be 
able so to measurg every part of that organ for all its 
requirements that the flow of the breath is not interrupted 
It means measuring the physical organs by 

The rest is all natural. The wrong way 
To tie up the breath with the 


or destroyed 
which you sing 
is to make it all physical 
physical or muscular action, They should be separate. 
The breath should flow smoothly, should float on the wave 
of the physical action of singing. Again to quote Lam- 
perti: “To sing you must have common sense, because it’s 
practical. Every science is practical.” 

The trouble with many teachers is that they talk over 
the heads of their pupils. They will tell a pupil to “Send 
your indicating a corner of the room. 
How do you send it out? What are you going to send 
Can the teacher answer that? 


voice out there,” 


it out with? 

They talk effect, not cause. And most pupils are con- 
tent to swallow everything a teacher says without chew- 
The result is mental indigestion. Lamperti always 
He always explained 


ing it. 
encouraged me to be very analytical. 
everything to me, then would look at me out of the cor- 
ners of his cold, green eyes, and chuckle, “You didn't 
get that, eh?” and was surprised when he tound that | did 
get it. 

Pupils Should Ask Questions 

Pupils should always be encouraged to ask questions. 

i tell my pupils that if they work hard enough they will 
show what the Lamperti method means. It never tires the 
voice, It gives to it a longevity that is remarkable. 

At the time that we founded the Lamperti school I met 
a very old lady, a famous contralto who had been a pupil 
of Lamperti’s at the Milan Conservatory in the '60’s. She 
came to see us one day, being naturally interested in the 
school. 1 asked her what she could tell my pupils about 
the great master and his method, andyshe said, “I'll come 
and sing for them.” 

She did, and disclosed a voice so remarkable for its 
freshness that if you closed your eyes you could see a 
young girl singing! She told us then that she had worked 
for many years, and that for three years she had sung 
nothing but vowels. Not a consonant or a word. But 
they have not had another Lamperti in the Conservatoire 
since the old maestro died. 

A girl came to me a couple of years ago after having 
studied in Paris for six years. She was all ready for her 
debut and found she couldn't sing. Her voice, a delicate 
soprano, had been forced until there was nothing left of 
it. She has been with me for two years, and is just now 
beginning to regain the flexibility of her voice. When she 
gets that she will already have ail the musical knowledge 
and interpretation she learned at the Conservatoire, and 
which should have come later, after she had acquired abso- 
lute control of her’ voice. 

Tetrazzini says: “You must never interrupt the flow of 
the breath.” it is the same principle that embodies the 
Lamperti method. He calls it a “column of air.” 

You must sing on vowels, never on consonants. Simply 
speak them. Improper or exaggerated diction closes the 
throat. The tongue and lips should be kept flexible. It is 
the attack on the vowel that sends the voice out, with the 
machine, the instrument of the voice, held in its proper 
place. As all of this is a mental operation, the pupil must 
thoroughly understand, first and foremost, just what that 
machine is and just how it works. It is a matter of 
breath and the thought behind it. You make 
resonance, It is there. The firmness of your muscles and 
the way you attack the vowel produce resonance. 

Lamperti used to say: “The most difficult thing is to 
sing pianissimo, and who cannot sing pianissimo cannot 
sing. Who cannot pronounce cannot sing. Who cannot 
sing ‘ah’ cannot sing.” 

There are three ways of singing “ah.” One is with the 
breath forced against it, one with the breath held back,” 


cannot 


and one with the vowel floating easily on the wave of the 
breath. Needless to say, the last is the only correct way. 

Breath control is the motor power that directs the force 
of the voice. 


Comparisons 


People are constantly making comparisons between the 
opportunities for study in Europe and America, usually 
to the detriment of the latter. Many Americans resent 
this, yet it is nevertheless a fact that there is much more 
all, a new country devoted principally to commerce. Art 
here is either commercialized or socialized. It is a wrong 
attitude to take toward it. Art must be thorough. Then, 
too, students are not together here. In Europe they live 
more together and their whole time is taken up with their 
studies. This serious student element is quite lacking in 
this country. There are more facilities to hear opera in 
Europe. They have opera all the time, very good opera, 
and so students can get the routine, Also, it is infinitely 
cheaper. It is within the means of all students. Here they 
have to sit in the seventh Heaven to hear or see anything, 
and at that they don’t see. 
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That music is an important educational factor and has 
a certain refining influence has long been recognized. 
The students of a Settlement Music School are not taught 
merely to develop into expert mechanical players, but are 
regarded as human beings who are to be taught how to 
live. Several incidents that happened during the current 
school year at the East Side House will serve to empha- 
size the fact that the Settlement Music School aims to 
develop the child mentally, socially and physically. 

Little George, a bright and clean looking lad, was 
enrolled in the violin department. He was very apt in 
his litthke memory exercises and foundation work, but 
like many other children who did not like practice, the 
contents of his music book were most unfamiliar to him 
lt remained for his teacher to arouse the musical interest 
and work. One day George departed in haste. His baseball 
companions were awaiting him in the park, across the 
street, and he carried away with him only his empty violin 
case. Next week George reported for his lesson; he as- 
sured me that he had practised daily since his previous 
lesson. You can imagine his feelings when he opened his 
case and found therein no violin. His untrue statement 
had been made. It was an uncomfortable position to be 
in, before the director at least. When I returned his 
violin to him, George promised to practise, be truthful 
and redeem himself, and he did. Today he is one of my 
best students. One day, shortly afterward, as I entered 
the auditorium, what did I behold but this same George 
wielding his bow as a baton, and the other youngsters— 
boys and girls—all at serious attention and playing under 
his leadership until the director should arrive. Gratify- 
ing, most assuredly. 

William, whose mother scrubs for a livelihood, applied 
for music lessons. He is not a mentally normal boy. One 
glance at his face and you will be so impressed. But his 
mother wanted him to be like other boys, to possess and 
play a “fiddle.” It was a hard struggle for William. He 
came because he was obedient: mother wished it so, but 
five or ten minutes a day was all he would care to 
practise. For two or three months, it was very little 
music that could be taught him, and his practice 
didn’t matter very much. He had to be areused first, 
taught to see things, to reason, to co-ordinately apply 
himself. The public school classes are unfortunately too 
large to permit of closer personal contact between student 
and teacher. Though musically he was ill, I knew that 
the Settlement could help him mentally, socially and 
physically. It became our duty to try to fit him for 
society. After three months of effort, I began to see the 
light of understanding in his eyes. What is more, he be- 
came interested in his music, and not ten but sixty min- 
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Before closing I want to give a little advice on how to 
study profitably. To begin with, I advise students never 
to sing upon an empty stomach, nor during the earlier 
period of digestion. The beginner should not practise 
more than fifteen minutes at a time, or he runs the risk 
of fatiguing himself. This risk will diminish as he ac- 
quires greater proficiency in the art of breathing. It will 
be well to allow considerable intervals between periods 
of practice, especially at first. 

I recommend the constant use of a looking glass, to 
correct the defects (into which it is so easy to fall) of 
changing the natural position of the face, moving the 
mouth, and pushing forward the chin, which interferes 
with the free action of the throat. The pupil must try 
to cultivate a good central voice; this remark applies to 
every class of voice, but especially to sopranos and tenors, 
who must never force their extreme notes either above 
or below, nor in practising even touch them, except on 
rare occasions. 

Music should be studied with the mind, not only with 
the throat, because it is most important to keep the vocal 
instrument as fresh as possible for stage use. 
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utes a day were allotted to his practice. His admittance 
to the elementary orchestra gave him an opportunity for 
companionship with normal children. Music may be the 
means of awakening this boy, who may yet be a useful 
member of society and not a burden thereto. 

Another interesting case is that of Joseph, who applied 
for piano lessons. There being no vacancy at the time, 
Joseph was informed that he would be notified when to 
report. Daily for several weeks he came to the East 
Side House with his quarter ready to pay for a les- 
son, should he receive one. At any rate, he seemed to find 
comfort in reporting to the Settlement. A vacancy having 
occurred, he was assigned a period. It was soon noticed 
that the boy seemed to be melancholy. His musical re- 
sults were unsatisfactory. The Music School Secretary 
investigated the conditions of the home; both parents were 
found to be working in a cigar factory. The child was 
suffering from a lack of companionship; he was failing 
mentally and physically. There was a loneliness in his 
soul. The head worker made an arrangement whereby 
the boy could take his luncheons with the nursery children 
at the Settlement, instead of eating his coffee and rolls 
“by a lady,” as he was wont to say. He was invited to 
join the club activities and the “gym” on afternoons that 
he had no music session. There is a perceptible improve- 
ment in the boy’s mental and physical condition, and his 
music, too, is improving. 

It is generally conceded that one of the purposes of a 
Settlement is to Americanize the immigrant. In the music 
school of the East Side House Settlement there are regis- 
tered thirteen nationalities. These people bring with them 
their language, their custonis and their musical tradi- 
tions. It is proper that much of this be retained. 
But it is also necessary that they should be assimilated, and 
what medium is stronger, or, if you will, easier, than the 
universal language—music. The common tie between 
races and nationalities, music, recognizes no caste. 

lt is through the children, however, that we are able to 
reach the adult members of the family. Interest in the 
child’s music will bring the parents and the older members 
of the family to the Settlement when nothing else will, 
and in this way much can be suggested to the parents. 
Some of the mothers become members of the Mothers’ 
Club, which meets weekly, with the advice of a resident 
social worker. Unless the Settlement can encourage these 
mothers to accept the new conditions of the new country, 
a very sad condition of affairs arises. As the child grows 
up, it regards the mother as “old fashioned.” In a short 
while she loses the companionship and even the respect 
of the more progressive offspring. A mother’s compan- 
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ionship is the greatest influence on earth, and a child, no 
matter how humble are the home conditions, is far better 
off with that influence than without it. The “widows and 
orphans’ pension fund,” I believe, bears witness to this 
fact. 

The mother, busied with the cares of a large house- 
hold, most likely never leaves the immediate vicin- 
ity where dweils her own townsfolk, who feel and 
live and act as she does. She does not have the op- 
portunity to acquire the new customs and language as does 
the man of the house, and the more progressive offspring. 
The Settlement Music School tends to offset this sad con- 
dition of aifairs. It brings the parents and the children 
together. Music, the common language, remains as a 
potent factor, It is through the ensemble groups and a 
common interest in their performances that the relation- 
ship between parent and child becomes strengthened. 

Concerted work will give the student the opportunity for 
normal, healthy companionship, and to love music for its 
own sake. We all need companionship. It is far better 
fot the youngster to get his through ensemble practice, 
than on the street corner; better for the young man to be 
playing in a symphony orchestra, or in a trio or quartet, 
than to spend his idle hours in a pool parlor or in a 
saloon. The youngest members of the elementary orches- 
tra at the East Side House Music School are six years 
of age. In the Junior Orchestra the youngest children 
are ten years old. ‘The Neighborhood Symphony Orches- 
tra, an outgrowth of the imusical activities of the East 
Side House, was organized from among the men and 
women of the neighborhood to help “popularize, socialize 
and democratize” good music. It has already attracted 
to its membership amateurs and serious music students 
from various sections of the city—young men and women 
whose vocations are as diversified as are the differences 
in their ages. Among the members are a retired merchant, 
a Wall Street clerk, a barber, a painter, a candy maker, 
a plumber, a launderer, a butcher, a school teacher and 
a lawyer. The youngest is fourteen, the oldest is sixty- 
five years young. Concerts are given in the Settlement’s 
auditorium, in the public parks, and in other neighborhood 
centers. A recent series of concerts at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall was a very fine exhibition of discipline. 

Not a few of the young men who have had their or- 
chestral training, at the Settlement have already joined the 
musicians’ union, and find it convenient to utilize their 
experience and ability to supplement their weekly earnings. 

The Settlement Music School stands as an influence for 
better neighborhood music and music understanding. It 
aims to raise the standard of music teaching. It does not 
wish to compete with the so-called “Neighborhood Pro- 
fessor,” but when his teaching is inferior and the people 
are educated to know what is their just due, he will neces- 
sarily have to improve himself and be more efficient and 
conscientious in his efforts or suffer the consequences of a 
loss of his pupils. The Music School makes it possible for 
the children of the small wage earner to receive the ben- 
efits of good instruction and for the wage earner to pro- 
cure admission to good concerts at prices within their 
average means. These are not cheap lessons at a cheap 
price, but the best that the Settlements can give. 

When the parents are educated to appreciate the fact 
that a good beginning is essential, that the early lessons 
are important, that any kind of a cheap private teacher 
for the first lessons will not do, then it will be an addi- 
tional step forward in raising the standard of neighbor- 
hood teaching. In this capacity it becomes necessary to 
enlist the services of the neighborhood young men and 
women, chiefly high school students, who find it neces- 
sary or who desire to teach music. 

By means of properly conducted normal classes the 
young music students can be trained to qualify to pass on 
the message. The parents will, in a short period of time, 
learn to discriminate, and will prefer to engage only those 
teachers who are qualified. This may also necessitate a 
sort of “outside teaching department.” It will help to re- 
lieve the congestion of a waiting list. The young students, 
however, should receive their ensemble practice at the 
Settlement, and ought to return for monthly recitals. In 
this way will it be possible for neighborhood music stu- 
dents and their parents and friends to retain a closer 
connection with the house. As it is, there are far too 
many unqualified youngsters teaching music very badly. 
A course of training in a Settlement’s music school normal 
class will do much to improve this condition. 

In conclusion, the Settlement aims to Americanize the 
immigrants. It stands for better citizenship. But the pos- 
sibilities of the National Federation of Settlement Music 
Schools are enormous. A consolidation of its forces, a 
development of its resources to its fullest extent will, 
among other things, hasten the day of creation of a new 
National School of Music, of a new American School of 
Musical Composition. Every nation on the face of the 
globe possesses folk lore of some sort, songs of the peo- 
ple, in which are registered their every emotion, their 
joys and sorrows, in which are inscribed the history of the 
races. The folksongs have been the inspiration for the 





masterpieces of the composers of the preceding age. 
Though the development of the Southern negro tunes and 
the North American Indian melodies give rise to very 
agreeable and interesting possibilities in the hands of 
modern composers on American soil, strictly speaking it 
cannot be conceded that America has at present many folk- 
songs of its own. But America is young; the amalgamation 
of the races with their fertile musical traditions, permeated 
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The past generation of teachers and singers say that 
people do not sing as well as they did formerly. This is 
undoubtedly true, with rare exceptions, and it is due to the 
fact that vocal students are not willing to be merely stu- 
cents doing the seven or eight years that were required 
in former days. Artists of the caliber of Rubini, Pasta 
Malibran, Jenny Lind and many others whose names have 
become synonymous with bel canto (and agility, which 
is an essential part of bel canto), were willing to toil at 
and study the technical part of their art, with the same 
perseverance that is demanded today of an instrumentalist. 

It is taken for granted that an instrumentalist has spent 
at least seven or eight years practising the technic of his 
instrument before presenting himself before the public. We 
would not listen to a second number from a pianist or vio- 
linist who played false notes and made technical mistakes 
in his first number at a concert. The result is that mu- 
sicians and critics agree there are just as great violinists, 
pianists, violoncellists, etc., today as there ever were. 

Why should technical faults be condemned in the instru- 
mentalist and condoned in the vocalist? 

The arraignment of the present-day singers by the past 
generation is doubtless justified. The question then is, 
how can it be remedied? 

Before answering it let us take parallel cases of the two 
musicians’ upbringing. For the embryo pianist, it is gen- 
erally decided, when he is eight or ten years old, if not 
earlier, that he is to “learn to play the piano.” He, him- 
self, usually makes up his mind by the time he is sixteen, 
if he is to become a professional, that he has lots of hard 
work ahead of him, and takes up the correlative studies— 
the first six or eight years having been devoted princi- 
pally to technic. To be conservative we will put the age 
of the debut, in both cases, at twenty-two years! 

In the case of the singer-to-be what generally happens? 

As a child he sings a little at school, in the local cho- 
rus or choir and if he is very fortunate he too receives 
desultory training on some musical instrument till, at 
eighteen or twenty, some one decides he has a sufficiently 
good voice to have it cultivated. He begins vocal tech- 
nical training with a ten year handicap! Is it fair to ex- 
pect him to do in two years what the instrumentalist takes 
ten or twelve to accomplish? Certainly not! Especially 
as the singer has not only notes to remember, but words 
as well. I say “words as well” with intention for, al- 
though as Tosi, that master of the great old Italian school, 
says “Singers should not ignore the fact that it is the 
words that elevate them above instrumentalists,” we must 
first have the foundation upon which to elevate the 
structure. The foundation for a singer is breath control 
followed by the proper pose of the voice. Technical mas- 
tery will come with judicious study of exercises for the 
various technical difficulties to be overcome. 

Happy the singers of the future who, as children of 
tomorrow, will have learned harmony and musical theory 
as child’s play, in games. The various “Systems” diminish 
the present handicap in a most delightful way. 

At the other end of the pilgrimage there is the ever- 
imcreasing perfection of recording machines that give to 
the student, for his guidance at the later stages of de- 
velopment, the phrasing and interpretations of great art- 
ists. However, as yet there is no royal road all the way 
to wisdom! 

Back to our breathing exercises, vocalizes and technical 
study let us go, then. All safe athletic training is care- 
fully and slowly done; why not be equally careful in train- 
ing the muscles of the throat and diaphragm? Two or 
three years are not enough to attain vocal technical mas- 
tery, and if singers are to measure up to the stand- 
ards of instrumentalists, it must be acquired, but a 
great deal can be done by judicious, conscientious work. 
We have found that breath control is the foundation of 
voice control and breathing sustains tone as it sustains life. 
How wrong to breathe inadequately, therefore! One of 
the most famous singing teachers of Europe always be- 
gan the lesson with an exercise in breathing, although the 
pupil was supposed to have already gone through a reg- 


by the influence of American institutions (and the Settle- 
ment will play not a mean part in this connection) cannot 
help but give rise to a new and more wonderful musical 
inspiration. Not the “crystallized tear of oppression,” but 
an expression of opportunity and of freedom. In the 
horizon of my vision I can see arising from out the melt- 
ing-pot the basis of a new art form—the new American 
Folk-song. 
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ular series of such exercises, much as the East Indians, 


thirteen hundred years before Christ, used daily breath- 
ing exercises to purify the chest. These exercises can 
very well be done before rising, and I find them most ben- 
eficial at that time. Lie fiat on your back and after in- 
haling deeply, count to one hundred on the continuity of 
the breath, enunciating each number very distinctly in a 
soft, but sustained tone of voice. Then take another deep 
breath and exhale it quietly, without effort and silently. 
Repeat these inhalations and exhalations ten times each 
way, being careful to have the throat muscles relaxed all 
Breath control without tension is the object of 
They can be repeated to great advan- 


the time. 
these exercises. 
tage at night, as they are also soothing to the nerves and 
conducive to sleep if the counting is only done mentally. 

Of course, it is not the amount of breath that a singer 
inhales, that tells, but the amount he controls. The body 
being dependent on the mind for its inspiration in every 
sense of the word, the pose of the voice must also be di- 
rected and controlled by the mind. 

We say we see an object “in our mind’s eye.” 
first hear the tone, which we are to emit, “in our mind’s 
ear.” 

The pose of the voice is the ground floor of our vocal 
edifice, as breath control is the foundation. The special 
care of the watchful teacher must here be exerted to pre- 
vent wrong placement of tle tone, forcing or straining. At 
the initial stage it is better for the pupil not to do any 
practising away from the teacher’s observation. Later the 
home practice-hour should be divided into periods of five 
minutes, increased gradually to alternate periods of ten 
minutes’ practice and five minutes’ rest. This is the way I 
divide my technical study-hour to this day. I have evolved 
for my own use a series of twenty exercises which take 
about an hour and a half, including the five minutes’ rest 
after each ten minutes’ practice. These vocalizes, after the 
morning breathing exercises, keep me in technical “con- 
dition.” 

Different students find different difficulties to overcome 
and their vocalizes should be arranged according to their 
most urgent needs. However, in posing the voice, legato, 
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well-sustained tones must be acquired, and then sung with 
increasing agility till rapid scale singing is possible. These 
scales should be sung mezza-voce, and the following arpeg- 
wios and skips in the same way. Then should come the 
and gruppetti followed by the staccato singing of 
‘The chromatic scale is the one which 


triolets 
arpeggios and scales 
gives the most difficulty, as very often the vocal student's 
ear has not been as well trained as the violinist’s or cellist’s, 
though it should be as correct in one as in the other. Because 
of this deficiency the chromatic scale should be sung very 
slowly and distinctly, both legato and staccato. The nec- 
(Continued on page 50.) 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 


“Moorish Serenade” for Piano 
Pianists will this very melodious and graceful 
“Moorish Serenade” by Claude Lorel a companion piece to 
Rubinstein’s “Romance in E flat’—not that there is the 
of imitation or reminiscence in it, but because 


find 


least trace 
it belongs to the same school of expressive melody, with 
natural harmonies of the late classical period and wide- 
distributed which make the 
piano sound full and rich. It is refreshing to meet with 
good piano music today which is not either a mawkish 
imitation of Chopin or an exaggerated study in discords. 
But Lorel has avoided these two dangers which lurk in the 
way of the piano composer like the Charybdis and Scylla 
The melody lies where 


spread chords judiciously 


of the ancient mariners of Sicily. 
the piano sounds best, and the accompaniment surrounds 
it like a garment of lace. All the performer has to do is 
to sustain the melody well and keep the accompaniment 
subordinate to it, and the musical effect will take care of 
itself. Of course, when the principal theme returns in 
octaves in the upper part a fuller accompaniment is ad- 


visable 
Song “I Call to Mind a Day” 


By James G, MacDermip 





Perhaps the evolution of musical expression will one day 
give to composers a notation capable of writing out clearly 
the manner in which a composition should be performed. 
It would manifestly be wrong to play the notes of the ac- 
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companiment in the same clear cut and decided manner 
necessary for the proper rendering of a Bach fugue. But 
those who have heard some of the best pianists play the 
delicate creations of Debussy will recall the slight blur 
with the pedal of vague notes softly clashing like mellow 
bells blended by distance on Christmas morning. To make 
this accompaniment sound at its best the performer must 
choose a soft and clinging touch rather than a decided 
one, and the pedal must be freely used almost, but not 
quite, to the verge of blurring. Played in this manner 
these apparently clashing harmonies will sound from the 
depths of the instrument like echoes from afar. Only a 
soprano who can sing this high pitched melody without 
physical strain should attempt it. But when properly sung, 
simply, and with fine tone, to an artistically played accom- 
paniment, this song by James G. MacDermid will be 
worthy the best recital program. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


G. SCHIRMER 
SONGS 
Alice Barnett 

“Serenade” (75 cents). A delightful song. Graceful 
lyric number, grateful alike to singer and hearer. 
Jeanne Boyd 

“Canzonetta” (60 cents). 

“At Morning” (60 cents). 

Though these two songs are nothing out of the ordinary 
they are evidences of a pleasant talent. The composer 
seems fond of “Gounod triplets” in the accompaniment 
A. Buzzi-Peccia 

“It Was Not in the Winter” (60 cents). 

“The Fairies’ Lullaby” (60 cents). 

Two of the best songs we have ever seen from Buzzi- 
The first is a delightful and singable number 
The second is of very dis- 


Peccia. 
with strong popular appeal. 
tinct musical worth. 
Leowald Eroody 

“A Little Song of Love” (60 cents). Melodious, but 
unfortunately the composer has not always taken pains to 
fit his accents to his words, which is about the worst fault 
a song writer can commit. 

Cecil Forsyth 

“The Return” (60 cents). From the practical stand- 
point it is exceedingly difficult to make an effect with 
this song, broken up as it is into short sections of con- 
stantly changing key and rhythm. 

Oley Speaks 

“My Homeland” (60 cents). Vigorous singable num- 
ber in characteristic, straightforward style of Mr. Speaks. 
R. Huntington Woodman 

“Because of You” (60 cents). Melodious, agreeable 
song, which like most of Mr. Woodman’s music has a 
most effective climax for the singer. 

Mana Zucca 

“At Taper-Time” (60 cents). 

“Leaves” (60 cents). 

The young lady who writes under the ‘pen name of 
Mana Zucca is an excellent musician and writes good 
songs in a musicianly manner without at the same time 
neglecting the inevitable element of melody, which must 
be present to insure success. Two good songs, the sec- 
ond more elaborate than the first with a fine climax. 


” 


Mana Zucca 

“Morning” (60 cents). 

“Evening” (60 cents). 

Two more fine songs, the first one rather the more 
grateful for singer and hearer alike. 

PIANO 

Frederic Chopin 

Etudes (75 cents). A splendid volume made doubly in- 
teresting by an essay of James Huneker on “The Etudes,” 
and also an introduction to each étude by Arthur Fried- 
heim. 
Frederic Chopin 

Various compositions for the piano (75 cents). The final 
volume of the Josefiy edition of Chopin, again graced 
with an introductory essay by James Huneker. 
F, Dreyschock 

“Badinage” (50 cents). 
Theodore Lack 

“La Cinquantaine” (40 cents). 
I, J. Paderewski 

“Melodie” (30 cents). Reprints of some old favorite 
numbers. The I’aderewski composition is one of the 
best which he eyer -wrote. 
Clarence Lucas , 


Prelude and Fugue in F minor ($1.25). A _ concert 


piece of the first rank, dedicated to Mark Hambourg 


and to be played only by a very accomplished pianist. 
The work itself is only a fresh instance of the fine 
musicianship of its composer. The prelude is cleverly 
constructed on a vigorous and unhackneyed theme. The 
rhythmic and contrapuntal handling of the fugue, con- 
structed on a striking subject, are most ingenious, 
VIOLIN AND PIANO 

Mary Helen Brown 

“Priére” (75 cents). 
Theodora Dutton 

“Valse Joyeuse” (75 cents). 

“Idylle” (75 cents). 

Unpretentious, but graceful and melodious short works. 
Emerson Whithorne 

“Air” (60 cents). 

“Bourree” (60 cents). 

“Rigaudon” (60 cents). 

Three exceedingly beautiful old English tunes, selected 
by Mr. Whithorne and arranged with a truly splendid 
musicianship and keen appreciation of their musical value 
and content. Some of the most effective numbers for 
violin we have seen for a long time. 


ORGAN 
I, Barton 


“Cortege Nuptiale’ (60 cents). <A bright, vigorous 
march, suitable for the purpose which its title indicates. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO., BOSTON 
SONGS 
Ralph Cox 

“A Song’s Echo” (50 cents). 

“if You Knew” (50 cents). 

“Peggy” (50 cents). 

“The End of May” (50 cents). 

“Dewn in Derby” (50 cents). 

There is nothing‘ obscure or complicated about Mr. 
Cox’s music. He writes clean, straightforward little 
songs with outspoken melody. Of these five numbers the 
two Irish songs, “If You Knew” and “Peggy,” are the best. 


JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


SONGS 

Paul Eisler 

“Requiem” (40 cents). 
ting of Stevenson's beautiful poem. 
Gadski. 
C. Edgar Ford 

“Over the Hills of June” (75 cents). A short waltz 
song of the common, ordinary or garden variety. 
William G. Hammond 

“When Thou Commandest Me to Sing” (60 cents). 
A passionate song calling for considerable vocal ability 
with a very effective last page. 
Jessie L. Pease 

“Ah, Since the Future’s Riddles” (50 cents). Rather 
poor music set to a poor translation from “Omar Khay- 
yam,” which is carefully marked “By permission of 
the author.” This would leave one to imagine that there 
ig wireless telephonic communication to wherever the 
dear old Tent Maker may be all these centuries after 
his death. 
Charles Gilbert Spross 

“In a Temple Garden” (60 cents). A quaint setting 
of a pretty little song, which has charmingly caught the 
eastern spirit and translated it into agreeable vocal terms. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
SONGS 


Attractive and appropriate set- 
Dedicated to Mme. 


Carl Busch 

“The Challenge of Thor” (40 cents). Vigorous and 
manly number, especially effective for bass or robust 
baritone, 
F. Morris Class 

“The Hermit” (60 cents). There is some Morris 
class, a bit of Tristan and quite a suggestion of R. S. 
in this song. 
Victor Harris 

“Ghosts” (40 cents). An effective, quaint, unhackneyed 
encore song which speaks well for Mr. Harris’ musician- 
ship and good taste. 
Jean Baptiste de Lully 

“Amadis” (30 cents). 
Emiliano Renaud 

“Il Dreamed That You Were Leaving Me” (60 cents). 

“I Would No More Give Thee a Thought” (60 cents). 

The second of these two songs, while in most conven- 
tional French style, is effective vocally and has a bril- 
liant climax. 
Franklin Riker 

“A Song of Love” (60 cents). Quiet, love song, sug- 
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gestive in parts of the style of Robert Franz. Not Mr. 


Riker at his best, but good. 
Louis Victor Saar 

“A Cream-White Rose-Bud” (50 cents). An excep- 
tionally fine song, written by a composer who is a thor- 
ough musician, as evinced by the clever accompaniment. 
He also knows what is grateful and effective for a 
singer to sing. 
Mary Turner Salter 

“May Time” (50 cents). Mrs. Salter’s songs are not 
particularly distinguished, but there is always a chance 
for the singer to score and that is what most singers are 
looking for. 
William Stickles 

“IT Chose a Rose” (60 cents). Strong, vigorous, if very 
conventional melody. English ballad style at its best. Par- 
ticularly good for a tenor. 
Alfred Wooler 

“Be Brave, Be 
church solo. 


Strong!” (60 cents). Conventional 


SONGS WITH VIOLIN 
One volume (75 cents). 
A baker’s dozen of favorite songs by as many different 


composers. All with violin obligato. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE 
SONGS 
G. Delbriick 
“Cradle Song” (60 cents). ‘Those who like Delbriick’s 
familiar and attractive “Berceuse” for piano will also like 
this adaptation as a cradle song, the words being supplied 
by Katherine Dyer Bowling. 
John Barnes Wells 
“Norah” (50 cents). 
familiar Irish formula. 
E. R. Kroeger 
“Twixt Daylight and Dark” (so cents). 
“Garden Song” (50 cents). 


Bright little song, made after the 


Two agreeabie, melodious numbers. 
Robert H. Terry : 
“A Southern Lullaby” (60 cents). A pleasant darky 
song, with a catching refrain. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY 
SONG 
Gladys Parvis 
“Whence Came Thy Soul” (30 cents). We do not 
know “Whence Came Thy Soul,” oh composer, nor have 
we the remotest idea whence came thy style of music. 


VOCAL DUETS 


Alfred G. Robyn - 

“Hear My Cry, O Lord” ($1.00). Soprano and alto. 
Well written and effective duet for church use. 
Edward F. Schneider 

“Oh, Love Divine” (75 cents). Tenor and baritone. A 
number from the 1915 High Jinks of the San Francisco 
Sohemian Club, built on broadly melodic lines, well writ- 
ten and effective. 

PIANO 

Edward Collins 

Four Waltzes (90 
neither Chopin nor are they for dancing. 


waltzes suggest 
They seem 


cents). These 
confused and aimless. 
Charles Huerter 

“Etude in G” (75 cents). 

“Reverie” (50 cents). 

“At Parting” (50 cents). 

“Etude in G” is a melodious number, not particularly 
difficult, for the study of descending arpeggios divided 
between the two hands. The other two pieces are in 
salon style. 

Walter Rolfe 

“Repose” (30 cents). 

“Rustic Dance” (50 cents). 
N. Louise Wright 

Six little pieces (40 cents). 
N. Louise Wright 

“The Band” (30 cents). 

“The Acrobat” (30 cents). 

“The Clown” (30 cents). 

“Fancy Riding” (40 cents). 

Jolly little pieces about second grade, out of which 
the young pupils can get enjoyment as well as technic. 

RECITATIONS WITH MUSIC 
Phyllis Fergus 
“When I Ain’t Got You” (50 cents). 


“Why?” (30 cents). 
These, like oysters, are good for those who like them. 


OPERETTA FOR GIRLS 


Frederic W. Mills 
“The Witch of Fairy Dell” (75 cents). 
for girls’ voices. 


An operetta 
Bright and jolly, if not particularly 


original and distinguished music. Recommended to girls’ 
schools in search of something different for an enter- 
tainment. 


A FESTIVAL PROLOGUE 
George Colburn 


“Demeter and Persephone” (75 cents). A prologue for 
festival or ether occasions. The author says in his fore- 
word, “This.is essentially a simplified treatment of the 
myth of the passing and revival of spring, and closes 
with Demeter’s proclamation. This renders it appro- 
priate for use as a prologue to a spring or harvest dance 
or musical festival. 

To make it available for this purpose, the present 
publication is issued, since it is often found desirable to 
precede a group of dancers by some general and formal 
statement of their motive, in order to bind together the 
varied numbers which usually find place in our festival 
activities,” 


PSYCHOLOGY OF MENTAL EXPRESSION 
By Theodore Schroeder 
Music, like every other tangible thing, is the objecti- 
fied expression of thought. Whenever I am interviewed 
as to my method of forming my interpretations of the 
famous “Lieder,” I feel the need of im 
pressing the inquirer with the two most important fac- 


most urgent 
tors that every true interpreter of Schumann, Brahms, 
Beethoven, Wagner, greatest 
thought, viz.: Perception and conception. 
is a knowledge of external things; it appeals to one's 


give his or her 
Perception 


must 


sense of things, awakens one’s feelings, forms the men- 
Con 
ception enables one to voice his impression and expres- 
sion and to work to light, thus 
enabling one to “paint his tone picture” for the listener. 


tal picture, frames the idea into one’s conception, 


bring the finished 


Singers, do not be tone worshippers, but be artistic in 


terpreters. He who would be great must rise above 


satisfaction in mere praise and applause. 
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SONG VOLUMES 
BRAHMS, JOHANNES, Forty Songs. High Voice. 
Low Voice. Edited by James Huneker. 
FRANZ, ROBERT. Fifty Songs. High Voice. Low 
Voice. Edited by William Foster Apthorp. 
GRIEG, EDVARD. Fifty Songs. High Voice. Low 
Oice. Edited by Henry T. Finck. 
HANDEL, GEORGE FRIDERIC. Vol. I. Songs and 
Airs. High Voice. Vol, II. Songs and Airs. 
Low Voice. Edited by Dr. Ebenezer Prout. 
JENSEN, ADOLF. Forty Songs. fligh Voice. Low 
Voice, Edited by William Foster Apthorp. 
LISZT, FRANZ Thirty Songs. High Voice. Low 
foice. Mdited by Carl Armbruster. 
SCHUBERT, FRANZ Fifty Songs. High Voice. 
Low Voice. Edited by Henry T. Finck. 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT. Filty Songs. High Voice. 
Low Voice. Edited by W. J. Henderson. 
STRAUSS, RICHARD. Forty Songs. High Voice. 
Low Voice. Edited by James Huneker., 
TCHAIKOVSKY, P. L Forty Songs. High Voice. 
Low Voice. Edited by James Huneker. 


WAGNER, RICHARD. Lyrics for Soprano. Edited 
by Carl Armbruster. 
WAGNER, RICHARD. Lyrics for Tenor. Edited 
by Carl Armbruster. 
WAGNER, RICHARD. Lyrics for Baritone and 
Bass. Edited by Carl Armbruster, 
Fifty Songs. High Voice. Low 


WOLF, HUGO, 
Voice. Edited by Ernest Newman. 

FIFTY MASTERSONGS., High Voice. Low Voice. 
Edited by Henry T. Finck. 


FIFTY SHAKSPERE SONGS. High Low 


Voice. 


Voice, Edited by Charles Vincent, Mus. Doc. 
MODERN FRENCH SONGS. High Voice. Low 
Voice. Vol. I. Bemberg to Franck. Vol. 


lI. Georges to Widor. Edited by Philip 
Hale, 

ONE HUNDRED ENGLISH FOLKSONGS. 
Voice. Edited by Cecil Sharp. 

ONE HUNDRED FOLKSONGS OF ALL NATIONS, 

Medium Voice. Edited by Granville Bantock. 

HUNDRED SONGS OF ENGLAND. High 

Voice. Low Voice. Edited by Granville 

Bantock. 

SEVENTY SCOTTISH SONGS. High Voice. 
Voice. Edited by Helen Hopekirk. 

SIXTY FOLKSONGS OF FRANCE. Medium Voice. 
Edited by Julian Tiersot, 

SIXTY IRISH SONGS. High Voice. 
Edited by William Arms Fisher. 

SIXTY PATRIOTIC SONGS OF ALL NATIONS, 
Medium Voice. Edited by Granville Bantock. 

SONGS BY THIRTY AMERICANS. High Voice. 
Low Voice. Edited by Rupert Hughes. 

SONGS FROM THE OPERAS FOR SOPRANO. 
Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. 

SONGS FROM THE OPERAS FOR MEZZ0-S0- 
PRANO. Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. 

SONGS FROM THE OPERAS FOR ALTO, 
by H. E. Krehbiel. 


Medium 


ONE 


Low 


Low Voice. 


Edited 





SONGS FROM THE OPERAS 
Edited by H. E. Krehbiel. 

SONGS FROM THE OPERAS FOR BARITONE AND 
BASS. Edited by H. EB. Krehbiel. 


FOR TENOR. 


PIANO VOLUMES 


BACH PIANO ALBUM. Vol. I. Shorter Composi- 


tions. Edited by Dr. Ebenezer Prout. 
BACH PIANO ALBUM. Vol. II. Larger Composi- 
tions Edited by Dr. Ebenezer Prout. 
BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Vol. I. Piano Composi- 
tions. Edited by Eugen d'Albert. 
BEETHOVEN, L. VAN. Vol. II. Piano Compost- 
tions, Edited by Eugen d'Albert. 


BRAHMS, JOHANNES. Selected Piano Compost- 
tions. Edited by Rafael Joseffy 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC. Forty Piano Compositions, 
Edited by James Huneker. 

CHOPIN, FREDERIC, The Greater Chopin. 
ted by James Huneker. 

GRIEG, EDVARD. Larger Piano Compositions. 
Edited by Bertha Feiring Tapper. 

GRIEG, EDVARD. Piano Lyrics and Shorter Com- 
positions. Eidited by Bertha Feiring Tapper. 

HAYDN, FRANZ JOSEF. Twenty Piano Compo- 
sitions. Edited by Xaver Scharwenka. 

LISZT, FRANZ Ten Hungarian Rhapsodies. Ed- 
ited by August Spanuth and John Orth. 

LISZT, FRANZ. Twenty Original Piano Composi- 
tions, Edited by August Spanuth. 

FRANZ, Twenty Piano Transcriptions. 

dited by August Spanuth. 

MENDELSSOUN, FELIX, Thirty 
tions, Edited by Percy 
Doc, With a Preface by 
Mason. 

MOZART, WOLFGANG AMADEUS, Twenty Piano 
Compositions. Edited by Carl Reinecke. 

SCHUBERT, FRANZ, Selected Plano Compositions. 
Edited by August Spanuth. 

SCHUMANN, ROBERT, Fifty Piano Compositions. 
Edited by Xaver Scharwenka. 

WAGNER, RICHARD. Selections from the Music 
Dramas. Edited by Otto Singer. Preface by 
Richard Aldrich, 


Ed- 





Piano Composi- 
Goetschius, Mus. 
Daniel Gregory 


ANTHOLOGY OF FRENCH PIANO MUSIC, Vol. I. 
Karly Composers. Vol. Il. Modern Com- 
posers. Edited by Isidor Philipp. 

ANTHOLOGY OF GERMAN PIANO MUSIC, 
I. Karly Composers. Vol. II, Modern 
posers. Edited by Moritz Moszkowski. 

EARLY ITALIAN PIANO MUSIC. Edited by M 
Esposito. 

MODERN RUSSIAN PIANO MUSIC, 


Vol 
Com- 


Vol. I. Aki- 


menko to Korestchenko Vol. Tl. Liadoff to 
Wrangell. Edited by Constantin von Stern- 
berg. 





TWENTY-VOUR NEGRO MELODIES, Transcribed 


for Plano by 8S. Coleridge-Taylor 
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MOORISH SERENADE 
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Andante Grazioso 
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“I CALL TO MIND A DAY” 


Words and music by James G. MacDermid 


Andante con moto 


a eo een 
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I call to mind a day in dis - tant time, Of moth- er love and tears 
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Zoe Fulton Guest at Newark (Ohio) Reception 


Florence King, the Second Presbyterian 
Church, entertained a number of musical friends recently 


organist of 


in honor of Zoe Fulton, contralto of Pittsburgh, and 
Walter Bentley Ball, baritone, of Rochester, N. Y., who 
were visiting in the city. A delightful musical program 


was rendered by Miss Fulton and Mr. Ball, assisted by 
Derwent Whittlesey of Denison University and Chicago 
Hagmeier, who is a voice pupil of 
sympathetic accom- 


University Bess 


Miss Fulton, was a capable and 


panist 


French Hold Charles Hackett as German Spy 


Hackett, the tenor, who for 


past has been singing in opera in Italy, re- 


Charles young American 


everal years 


cently had an exciting, not to say dangerous, experience, 


according to a letter just received by his family The 
inger, who had been visiting his home in Worcester, 
Ma sailed for Genoa, Italy, via Bordeaux, France, on 


August 26. In some manner not explained he attracted the 
ispicions of the officers of the ship, and when French soil 
was reached he was promptly arrested as a German spy 
ind thrown into jail, where he remained five days and 
nights, when, after considerable red tape and no end of 
worry, he succeeded in establishing his American citizen- 
hip and was released. That the experience was far from 
agreeable is shown by the fact that Hackett did not sleep 


a wink during his incarceration. In referring to it, he re- 


marks that he weighed close to two hundred on entering 
France, but had not found the courage to look a scale in 
the face since leaving its hospitable borders. 

The letter received by his family was written from 
Genoa, Italy, so the tenor apparently was safe at his des- 
tination at that time. He has an engagement this fall at 
the leading opera house of Genoa, where he is singing “La 
Bohéme,” “Mephistopheles” and “Trovatore.” 

Charles Hackett is a brother of Arthur Hackett, the 
well known New England tenor, and both singers are art- 
ist-pupils of Arthur J. Hubbard, Boston’s prominent vocal 


instructor. 





Aschenfelder Studio Notes 


Imogene Franklin, who made her debut last season with 
the Cincinnati Grand Opera Company, has returned to 
Mr. Aschenfelder, her former teacher, for further study. 
She will be heard in several recitals during the coming 
season. 

Dorice Wingrove has rejoined the Julia Sanderson com- 
pany in “Sybil.” 

Shirley Rivers has been booked for a long tour on the 
Keith and Orpheum circuits. 

Mr. Aschenfelder’s first recital will take 
place in his studio, 114 West Seventy-second street, New 
York, on Monday evening, October 16. The program will 
be given by Matilda Kuhn, coloratura Marie 
Wulff, mezzo-soprano; Leonard Saxe, baritone, and Ar- 


this season 


soprano; 


thur Keegan, pianist. 
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Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau 


1 W. 34th St, New York 


SOPRANO METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





WASSILY BESEKIRSKY 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Wl1ll Teach a Limited Number of Pupils 


RUSSIAN 
VIOLINIST 


SEASON 1916-17 
Beginning October 1. 


For terms and dates, address Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
STEINWAY PIANO 








SEASON OF 1916-1917 


TALI ESEN MORGAN 


Concert Manager 


Times Building - - - New York 














Presents the American Tenor 


DOSTAL 


Alone or with His Own Company 











WALTER 
HENRY 


ROTHWELL 


Conductor Civic Symphony Orchestra, Season 1916, will resume coaching OPERA and CONCERT 
Repertoire and instruction in COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION and TECHNIC OF CON- 


DUCTING. 
545 WEST 111th STREET 


(Corner of Broadway) 








Write for particulars 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


SIX FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


44 West 12th Street, New York 








Marie Stone Langston 
Filling Many Engagements 





Among the artists whose unfailing energy and capacity 
for work seemed to know no abatement this past summer 
was Marie Stone Langston, contralto. Miss Langston was 





MARIE STONE LANGSTON, 
Contralto. 


heard in seventeen performances at Willow Grove, Phila- 
delphia’s recreation park. She was a soloist in the produc- 
tion of “Elijah” given by Nahan Franko’s orchestra. A 
feature of the engagement of Wassili Leps and his or- 
chestra was the various operas, parts of which were given. 
In these Miss Langston was heard in “Trovatore,” “Car- 
men,” “Aida,” “Butterfly,” “Martha,” “Bohemian Girl,” 
“Lohengrin,” “Robin Hood” and also “Stabat Mater.” 

Last Saturday, October 7, Miss Langston was booked to 
sing at the first’artist recital of the season at the Chicago 
Musical College, of which Carl D. Kinsey is director. 
Some Pennsylvania towns in which she will be heard be- 
fore the beginning of next month are Towanda, Annville, 
Lebanon, Reading, Kittanning, Slippery Rock, Doylestown, 
Warren, etc. 2 EET Rea 


Mr. and Mrs. Alcock Booked 
for Three Weeks’ Tour 


Bechtel Alcock, tenor, who enjoyed an unusually busy 
season last year, will open what promises to be another 
big winter of work on October 16 with an appearance 





BECHTEL ALCOCK. 


in Kansas City, Mo. In conjunction with Merle Alcock, 
the contralto, this artist will be heard in fifteen recitals 
during a period of three weeks. The increasing popu- 
larity of this artist couple and the excellence of their 
work are sufficient to assure them, of success on this tour. 

Harry Oliver Hirt, pianist and accompanist, will be a 
third and valuable member of the party, 
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Chicago Dancer Engaged for Important Role 


Hazel Wallack, the young ballerina formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera ballet, now of Chicago, has been en- 
gaged to dance with Ourainsky and Pavley this season at 





HAZEL WALLACK, 


Of the Wallack School of Dancing, who is engaged for Chicago 
Opera special ballet this season. 


the Chicago Opera. The special ballet will be composed 
of six dancers of the highest rank. 

Miss Wallack is the well known teacher at the Audito- 
rium Studio Building, where she conducts her own school 
of dancing. 


Reuben Davies Well Received 
in Fort Worth, Tex. 


Reuben Davies, pianist, who has just entered upon his 
duties as director of piano at the Texas Woman’s College, 
Fort Worth, Texas, gave his first recital in that city on 
Friday evening, September 22. He played the following 
interesting prorgam at that time: “Chaconne” (Bach- 
Busoni), sonata, op. 57 (Beethoven), nocturne in C sharp 
minor, etude in C sharp minor, ballade in G minor (Cho- 
pin), “Hommage a Rameau” (Debussy), “The Pensive 














== MALKIN 


WORLD-FAMED ’CELLIST 


Soloist with the Boston Symphony 1915-1916 
Re-engaged as Soloist for the Coming Season 
ENTIRE YEAR 1916-1917 IN AMERICA 


SYMPHONY HALL - : . 


ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Spinner” (Ganz), “Autumn” (Moszkowski), concert etude 
(MacDowell), etude in E flat ( Paganini-Liszt). 

The Fort Worth Record of September 23 reviewed Mr. 
Davies’ performance as follows: 

REUBEN DAVIES RECITAL MAKES GOOD IMPRESSION. 


It is a great that Reuben proved 
by his playing of an unusual program that he is one of the most 
valuable additions to the musical fraternity of Fort Worth in the 


pleasure to state Davies 














The Biltmore 
Series of Friday Morning 


Musicales 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 


Ballroom of the Hotel Biltmore 
THE HOTEL BILTMORE begs to announce a 


series of eight Morning Musicales to be given at eleven 
o’clock on the following dates during season 1916-1917. 








November 3rd December Ist January 12th February 9th 

November 10th December 15th January 26th February 23rd 
FRANCES ALDA LEOPOLD CODOWSKY 
PASQUALE AMATO RUDOLPH GANZ 


ROSINA CALLI 
PAULO GRUPPE 


JOSEF HOFMANN 
eer ee f-] _ 





HUCH 

MARIA BARRIENTOS 
CLARENCE BIRD 
LUCREZIA BORI 


LUCA BOTTA RITZ KREISLE 
CARRIE BRIDEWELL ALYS LARREYNE 

EDDY BROWN SERGE! KUSSEWITZKY 
ORRIN BASTEDO GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL 
PABLO CASALS 


(DELLE PATTERSON 
JEAN VINCENT COOPER BELLE STORY 

EMMY JOHANNES SEMBACH 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA ANDREA DE SEGUROLA 
ANNA FITZIU CAROLINA WHITE 
MARY GARDEN MARY WARFEL 

EUGEN YSAYE 


Subscriptions can now be ordered from R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 








Subscription Price, Reserved Seats $20 for eight Concerts, 
Price for Single Seats $3. Price for Single Boxes (6 seats) $30. 
Subscription Price for Boxes $200 for the eight concerts 


KNABE PIANO USED 





























last few years. ‘The standing of the musicians of Fort Worth is 
high. 


they have 


They are not only fine musicians, but fine men, and 
Mr. hand of fellowship in a 
musical brotherhood which is seldom found in our days 


very 
extended to Davies the 
spirit of 
of strife and stress. 

But Mr. For so young a man he is an un- 
isually His 
cut and flowing, shows the influence of his master, the great Ganz, 


Davies deserves it. 


attractive musician and performer. technic, clear 


whem we heard with so much pleasure during the Harmony club 
-ourse last year. The opening number of Mr 
arrangement of Bach's “Chaconne,” is a touchstone for 


Davies, the Busoni 
any pianist 
In this number his phrasing was eminently satisfactory, and he im 
bued Bach with the 
canons of classic good taste 

The Beethoven 
Chopin group was given without maudlin sentiment, with fine tone 
color effects Mr 
the He is modern in spirit himself, and composers like 
Debussy, and MacDowell are 
should be. Musical 
priests of the cult must tak« 


spint of modern times without violating the 


same can be said of his interpretation His 


Davies is particularly happy in his rendition of 


moderns. 


Ganz very dear and near to him 


This is as it art is progressing, and the young 


long strides to keep up with the rapid 


pace in the advancement of music As is usual with virtuosos, 
Mr. Davies closed his program with a war horse, the brilliant 
etude by Paganini-Liszt In this arrangement, Liszt, the wizard of 
the piano, tries to outdo Paginini, the wizard of the violin, and 
he really goes him one better 


Of not much musical value, this piece is a good vehicle to show 
the pianist’s virtuosity and fleetness of fingers. Mr 
it con amore, 
fluent understanding of a 
great deal of youthful enthusiasm 

rhe 


Davies played 
His main characteristics are a very sympathetic tone, 
technic, musical and a 


high degree 


audience was large and enthusiastic 


Los Angeles Welcomes Simonsen 


Axel Simonsen, the Danish cellist, now residing in Los 
Angeles, has just returned from an extended tour of South- 
ern California which occupied the entire month of Au- 
His 


association with the Los 


gust. return was necessitated at this time by his 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra, in 
which organization he occupies the position of solo cellist, 
as well as by numerous concert and salon engagements, 
and a large class of pupils demanding his attention. During 
Angeles, Mr 


for himself an enviable position as a musician of unusual 


his short residence in Los Simonsen has won 


worth and prominence. His mastery of his chosen instru- 
ment and the sterling musicianship which is shown in his 
interpretations, have gained for him immediate and wide 
spread recognition, and his services are in frequent de- 
mand both as soloist and teacher It is felt that his pres- 
ence here is a valuable addition to Los Angeles music life 


Bird to Be Heard 





Clarence Bird, the pianist, will make his next New York 
the Hall the 
Humanitarian Cult, on October 17 


appearance at second Carnegie concert of 





JULIA CLAUSSE 


Season 1916-1917 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall - ~ 


Exclusive Management: 


Tour 


Booking 


New York 











1.—Faschingsschwank (Vienna Carnival 
Scene) Op. 26.....ccccee. Schumann 


RUDOLPH GANZ 


will give his first New York recital at Aeolian. Hall, Sunday afternoon, October 15th 
at 3 o’clock, when he will offer the following interesting program: 


2.—Sonata No. 2, in B flat minor, 
ag Sepatrares y Pe Rachmaninoff 


Dre TOO 65 60d de vcdereonre Debussy 
4.—(a) Two Nocturnes ........... Chopin 
Fee ONO oe. ec einiceaes an Liszt 





Tickets Now at Box Office 


Steinway Piano Used 








Management: CHAS. L. WAGNER; D. F. McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 


1451 Broadway, New York 
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Plans of Symphony Society of New York 


(Walter Dam 
this 


New York 


concerts 


The Symphony Society of 


h, conductor) will give 155 season. 


rosch, 
There will be a series of sixteen Sunday and eight Friday 
afternoons in Aeolian Hall, New York; six Saturday 
afternoon symphony concerts for young people at Car 
negie Hall: five Saturday afternoons at the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn; three midwinter tours in different direc- 
tions. including the series of subscription concerts in 
Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore, and a spring 
transcontinental tour to the Pacific Coast. Mr. Damrosch 
will open his New York season”with a Sunday afternoon 
concert at Aeolian Hall on October 22. These Sundays 
will extend to March 4. The first of the Friday afternoons 
at Aeolian Hall will be on October 27, and these will ex 
tend to March 2. A brilliant array of soloists will assist 


the orchestra at the New York concerts. They include 
Efrem Zimbalist, Alma Gluck, Mischa Elman, Josef Hof 
mann, Olga Samaroff, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Harold Bauer, 


Frieda Hempel, Albert Spalding, Julia Claussen, George 
Barrere, Percy Grainger, Alexander Saslavsky, Carlos Sal- 
zedo, Elena Gerhardt, Sophie Braslau and Engelbert 


Roentgen 
“She Can Sing” Aptly Applied to Sue Harvard 


In a recent issue of the Washington (Pa.) Observer, 


columns these words re 


soprano: “If we 


editorial 
Sue Harvard, 


there appeared in the 


garding the singing of 
have heard a better soprano in the last five years we do 


not recall the name, place or any of the concomitant cir- 


cumstances she can sing.” And that is the secret 
of Miss Harvard's success, “she can sing.” That is why 
she sang thirteen times with Wassili Leps and his or- 


And 


it is also the reason why the press enthusiastically praised 


chestra at the exposition held recently in Pittsburgh 


her efforts. “By the beauty of her voice, the finesse of her 


art, and the charm of her personality, Miss Harvard has 


established herself high in the favor of exposition concert 
audiences,” declared the Pittsburgh Leader. In the Sun 
one reads, “Her work was a revelation in vocal artistry 
and dramatic interpretation and pointed the way toward 
high achicvement in the future. With the clear tone and 
carrying quality of her voice, the finesse of her technic 
and the splendid spirit of her performance, she commanded 
the enthusiastic applause of the audience.” ‘This is from 
the Gazette-Times: “Miss Harvard’s voice is rich in 
color, or wide and well equalized range and fine carrying 
quality. Her sense of pitch was admirable . . . and her 
diction was at the same time distinct and musical. . . 

Her work is direct, accomplished and very enjoyable.” 

On September 29, Miss Harvard gave a recital at Mans- 
field, Ohio, this being the third year that she has sung 
there. Another return engagement is at Johnstown, Pa., 
this marking her second year. 

This soprano, who has been aptly termed “a dependable 
singer always ready,” will make a monthly trip to New 
York during the season for the purpose of studying with 
Eleanor McLellan, the well known vocal teacher, and. of 
coaching with Giulio Setti, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. In addition to her concert engagements, Miss 
Harvard is the soprano soloist at the Sixth United Pres- 
byterian Church of Pittsburgh. 


People’s Concert Series Opens October 14 


The Saturday evening series of the People’s Symphony 
\uxiliary Club, New York City, begins October 14 at 
Washington Irving High School, with the Flonzaley 
(Quartet as the attraction, The remaining dates of the 
series are November 11, David and Clara Mannes; Jan- 
uary 13, Philharmonic Trio; February 10, Festival Dancers, 
with the Tollefsen Trio; March 10, Vicelpian Trio; April 
7, Kneisel Quartet. Membership cards admitting holder 
to the six chamber concerts may be obtained upon the 
payment of one dollar to the secretary, room 1206, 32 
Union Square, New York. 
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MARY GARDEN. 


Who, together with her concert company, will make a tour of the 
country under the management of R. E. Johnston. 





Our New Departure 
(Continued from page 27.) 
make this country musical and are continuing to educate 
it along those lines. 
Original Lectures 


Original and stimulative lectures—we are alluding to 
such as the Hubbard-Gotthelf “Operalogues” and not to 
dry-as-dust recitals of facts and dates culled from dic- 
tionaries and biographies—are another telling way of put- 
ting audiences into intimate touch with the beauties of 
music and demolishing the mystery and forbidding ter- 
minology built around it so long by the critics. 


Dearth of Thought Leaders Among Musical Critics 


Sad to state, there have been no American critics who 
led musical thought in this country, unless Philip Hale 
and Henry ‘T. Finck be excepted as early understanders 
and explainers of Wagner. The rest of the critics did 
not lead public taste but rather were led by it, The daily 
newspapers chronicle musical doings, but do not devote 
space to essays or other writings of any particular musical 
value. 

The Place of the Musical Journal 


What the musical journals, monthly and weekly, repre- 
sent in this country in the educational sense, is an obvious 
story that needs no telling. The Musicat Courrser is 
almost forty years old, and as the pioneer and nestor of 
musical journalism in this country, its participation in the 
upbuilding of American musical life always has been di- 
rect, practical, and far reaching. The Musicat Courter 
always was and still is the dominating, best informed, 
best written, most authoritative, and most widely read 
musical journal of the world. 

The publishers and editors of the MusicaL Courter 
feel. that in incorporating the new special educational fea- 
ture in this paper, they are answering a need in the music- 
al field, for this paper does not publish books and music, 
and its articles are in no way designed to facilitate the 
sale of such material. 

The educational section of the Musicat Courter is in- 
tended solely to make this paper better and more com- 
plete and to be of the greatest possible help to American 
students and teachers. In this spirit, we hope our new 
feature will be accepted. 


Arthur Alexander Back in New York 





Arthur Alexander, the tenor, has returned from an all 
summer rest in East Gloucester, Mass., and resumed work. 
He will appear in public this season for the first time 
since his return to America from Paris, the first recital 
taking place at Jordan Hall, Boston, on December 5, to be 
followed by a New York recital at Aeolian Hall on Satur- 
day evening, December 9 Mr Alexander has also resumed 
his teaching and has already a large class at his new 
studio, 42 West Seventy-second street. 


Mme. Hassler-Fox Under Morgan Management 


Regina Hassler-Fox, the contralto, is now under the 
management of Tali Esen Morgan, of New York, whose 
offices are in the Times Building. 
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Lila Robeson a Genuine Worker 


Lila Robeson’s home is in Cleveland. During the sum- 
mer she teaches a large class, many of whom are so eager 
to study with the famous Metropolitan Opera contralto 
that they will take lessons whenever they can get them, be- 
tween times when Miss Robeson is flitting about filling en- 


~ 





LILA ROBESON, 
As Fricka. 


gagements. For many years summer concert appearances 
have been frequent and this year was no exception. Among 
her notable engagements were those with the Mozart Club, 
of East Cleveland, a recital at the Kent State Normal Col- 
lege before 1,600 students, and at the Chautauqua, where 
she delighted an audience of 6,000. 

This season Miss Robeson had additional work in the 
outdoor performances of Wagner operas. She was en- 
gaged to sing one of the Valkyries in “Die Walkiire” and 
understudied Mme. Schumann-Heink as Erda in “Sieg- 
fried.” This last role she sang but once on a half hour 
notice at Indianapolis, arriving after the first act and sur- 
prising all by singing without a rehearsal. Her first ap- 
pearance in this opera was as Waltraute. Subsequently 
she made the round of the Valkyries and for the New York 
Stadium performance was cast for one of them, but at the 
eleventh hour had to fill the role of Fricka, which she had 
of course sung before under Mr. Hertz but not under Mr. 
Bodanzky. She arrived the day before the performance, 
rehearsed the part, sang it, and then rushed back to Cleve- 
land, where a class awaited her return the following day. 
As a worker Miss Robeson can compete with any other 
artist. 

All who have heard her this summer unite in the opinion 
that her rich voice is more mellow than ever and that her 
interpretations are invested with deeper feeling and more 
subtlety. Because of her beautiful quality of voice and 
histrionic ability, as well as of her reliableness, conductors 


’ 


experience much relief whenever she is cast for a part. 

Miss Robeson will return to New York about the first 
of November to take up her usual work at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. 





Julia Heinrich on Vacation 


Since the recent death of her father, Julia Heinrich has 
had numerous and trying personal and business matters 
to occupy her attention, thus compelling her to postpone 
her vacation until now. Last month she spent a couple of 
weeks visiting friends at Bar Harbor, but now she pro- 
poses to commune with nature in a Connecticut village, 
where she will spend the month of October in complete re- 
laxation and rest. Miss Heinrich’s concert engagements 
for the season include her usual New York recital, appear- 
ances in Boston, with the Cleveland Fortnightly Club and 
in the “Damnation of Faust” with the Philadelphia Choral 
Society. 


. 





Russell’s Teachers’ Institutes 


Louis Arthur Russell has issued an interesting eight 
page circular with the foregoing caption, with subdivi- 
sions, relating to his institutes, of which many teachers 
throughout the country avail themselves, 

By special arrangement with Mr. Russell, the Musical 
Culture Club, of New York, has planned two courses of 
study (usually extending through ten sessions),-to be 
compressed for the convenience of busy teachers in the 
neighborhood of New York City, into two entire after 
noons and evenings (five sessions in each course), the 
same courses to be Pe peated under the auspices of the 
Progress Guild of the College of Music in Newark, N. J. 

These unique institutes, which have been conducted by 
Mr. Russell! through several centers of the East and Mid 
dle West during the past five years, have met with marked 
success and established new lines of thought and practical 
activities among serious teachers. Mr, Russell's princi- 
ples of pedagogy have been complimented by extravagant 
words of commendation, which, in general trend, name his 
work at once the most seriously developed and thorough 
of music processes; the most rational in didactics and 
synthetic in process of progress, including all phases of 
the musician’s progress—practical, theoretical and, finally, 
musical, With an American manner of expression, poign 
ant in its consideration of fundamental truths and deeply 
serious in seeking the most rational, most complete and 
most positive results in art with the least possible waste 
of time and energy; as Mr, Russell says it, “a deliberate 
preparation and foundation building, making possible un- 
limited development in the physical, intellectual and spir 
itual phases of theoretical and practical musical art.” 

These teachers’ institutes offer unusual opportunity 
for teachers in quest of the newer thoughts in music 
study. 

For information, address the secretary, Russell Studios, 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 

Beatrice Bessesen Theatre Formally 
Opened at Albert Lea 


An event of importance in the West was the opening, 
on September 6, of the Beatrice Bessesen Theatre at Al- 
bert Lea, Minn. Mrs. Bessesen, whose husband built and 
owns the theatre, was widely known on the operatic stage 
before her marriage a year ago as Beatrice Gjertsen. 
Upon the occasion of the opening of the theatre which 
bears her name, which was a most brilliant affair both so- 
cially and musically, Mrs. Bessesen sang a program of op- 
eratic aries and modern songs. Among the latter was “The 
Path of Prayer” by Mrs. Ericson of Minneapolis, given 





for the first time in public. Mrs. Bessesen was assisted by 
Mrs. Carlo Fischer with a number of attractive recita- 
tions. 


Rothwell Again Busy in New York 


Walter Henry Rothwell, with Mrs. Rothwell and their 
baby New York on 
October 1 after a very pleasant vacation in the Catskills, 


daughter, Claire-Liesel, returned to 


following Mr. Rothwell’s highly successful season as con 
ductor of the Civic Orchestral Society concerts at Mad- 
ison Square Garden. Their home for the winter, and Mr 
Rothwell’s studio, will be at 545 West 111th street. Mr 
Rothwell is already busy with a large class, which is work- 





KOTHWELLS, 
Rothwell-Wolff, and Claire 


Rothwel 


ALL THE 


Walter Henry Rothwell, Elizabeth 


Aesel 
ing with him in composition, orchestration, score reading, 
the technic of conducting, and musical theory in general. 

Huntington Society to Greet Anna Fitziu 


Anna Fitziu, of the Metropolitan Opera Company, is 
announced for a program of songs with the Huntington 


(W. Va.) Choral Association, at its opening concert, 
October 16. 
After the concert a reception will be held in the cor- 


ridors of the municipal building, in order that the people 


of the city may meet Miss Fitziu, and which will be in 
the nature of a home coming celebration, Mrs. W. H. 
Lemley, of Huntington, Miss Fitziu’s aunt; Mrs. William 
Crawford, of Dayton, Ohio, her sister, and Mrs. Henry 
Smith, of Cincinnati, her cousin, are to be present, and 
have been made members of the honorary committee; Mrs 


Hughes has been named chairman to greet Miss 


James A 


Fitziu at the reception. 
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COMPOSERS, TAKE NOTICE! 


A New Contest 


The quest for a new National Hymn will receive fresh 
impetus from the dedication of the Music Hall recently 
erected in Minneapolis, Minn., by William L. Harris, a 
wealthy and public spirited citizen of that growing musical 
center. All composers who may have in hand a song of 
this character, whether in manuscript or print, may com- 


pete for the honor of a hearing on this occasion, which 
will be the only prize bestowed. From the pieces sub- 
mitted, an impartial committee will select the three that, 


in its judgment, best represent the popular sense of the 
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highest type of Americanism and the music best adapted 
to the singing capacity of young and old alike. These 
will be prepared and sung by a choir of thirty trained 
voices, under the direction of the composer, where that is 
practicable, but in any case the music will be accorded just 
and generous treatment, both before and after the choice 
is made. g 

Manuscripts must be in the hands of Mrs. Weed Munro, 
66 South Eleventh street, Minneapolis, Minn., on or before 
October 21; must be anonymously marked, with the com- 
poser’s name and address in a sealed envelope in the same 
parcel, 

No restrictions as to the nationality of composers or as 
to previous performance of the music will be placed upon 
this competition, and any and all pieces submitted will 
remain the absolute property of the composer, and will be 
promptly returned by mail, prepaid. 





A Gamin’s Impression of Theo Karle 





Although Theo Karle’s winning personality charms all 
his hearers, it is not by any means confined to the concert 
hall. 

One day, shortly after his arrival in New York from his 
usual vigorous, out of door vacation, he was walking down 





THEO KARLE. 


on the Central Park side of Fifth avenue, quite out of 
sorts, due to the “shut in city feeling,” as he expressed it. 
Suddenly, as if from nowhere, appeared a small newsboy, 
with the well known Thanksgiving-Christmas-dinner-vaca- 
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tion-fund plaint.. Karle looked down from his six feet two 
at the little pinched mite and began to question him, and 
after a rather one sided conversation he asked the boy if 
he’d like to row on the lake. Of course this was too much 
for the boy, so they both climbed into a rowboat and 
rowed about the lake, the boy supremely happy and obliv- 
icus and after surveying Karle for quite ten minutes, 
he remarked, admiringly: “Gee, I bet you could lick Jess 
Willard.” 





Members of Flonzaley Quartet Report 
Delightful Vacation in Adirondacks 





After a summer devoted to daily practice at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., the members of the Flonzaley Quartet have 
returned to New York. This is the first summer in years 
that the Flonzaleys have spent in America, their custom 
having been to return to Europe at the end of éach season 
and to meet early in the summer in Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. There, at the home of Alfred Pochon, second violin 
of the: quartet, they have spent weeks preparing their 
repertoire for the new season. While the members of the 
Quartet are not quite so enthusiastic over the Adirondacks 
as they always have been over the Alps, they state that 
they not: only accomplished their usual amount of work— 
each day being devoted to a certain number of hours’ 
practice—but that they likewise derived a great deal of 
enjoyment both from their picturesque surroundings and 
the congenial companionship of other artists summering in 
the vicinity. 

Mme. Sembrich and her husband, Dr. Stengel, were 
there, and the Flonzaleys were frequently with them, par- 
ticularly on motor trips, including a very notable one, 
which includéd a picnic dinner given on the occasion of 
Dr. Stetigel’s birthday. Among others with whom the 
Flonzaleys frequently went on outings were Efrem Zim- 
balist, Alma Gluck, Victor Herbert, Pasquale Amato, Ru- 
bin Goldmark and George Hamlin. 

Iwan d’Archambeau and Alfred Pochon were the golf- 
ers of the Quartet, and they often played together. There 
were several long walking expeditions and mountain- 
climbing jaunts which all the members enjoyed, and innu- 
merable tea parties and informal musicales. Three bears 
held captive at the hotel where they stopped created con- 
siderable amusement, the beasts being none too sociable 
with strangers, but extremely tractable whenever Ego Ara 
or Adolfo Betti had lumps of sugar to offer. Now that 





MEMBERS OF THE FLONZALEY QUARTET RECREATING. 
Alfred Pochon driving before an interested audience. Left to right, 


Adolfo Betti, Ugo Ara, and Iwan d’Archambeau. 
they are back in New York, the Flonzaleys are making 
final preparations for the long tour which Loudon Charl- 
ton has booked for them. 





“Real People Are Wonderful People” 
Says Composer 





“Interesting ‘Westerners” in Sunset Magazine leads off 
with a picture of Carrie Jacobs Bond, the composer, and 
an interview in which one of the best known women of 
the generation is quoted as Saying: “The reason people 
do not profit by adversity is because they do not take it 
as a stepping stone; they think it only an affliction. The 
world is human—and folks are human—if they can be ed- 
ucated out of being blase.” 

Mrs. Bond, who divides her time between Grossmont, 
Cal., and Chicago, has returned to the latter city for a 
brief rest at her Chicago residence on Jeffrey avenue. 





Zona Maie Griswold Booked for 
Six Weeks’ Tour of the South 





Zona Maie Griswold, soprano, announces that she will 
leave New York, November 27, for a six weeks’ tour of 
the South. Among her engagements is an appearance on 
December 5 with the Apollo Chorus of Fort Worth, Texas. 
On that occasion she will be heard in Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise,” which is the special work to be given 
Miss Griswold will also sing several groups of songs. 
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BEATRICE MERSHON, 
As Carmen, with Silingardi Opera Company, 1916-17. 
(See story on page 55.) 





Chollet Opens Season of Alliance Francaise 





On October to the Alliance Francaise of Rochester, 
N. Y., opened its new season with a musicale, the prin- 
cipal artist of which was Renee Chollet, the French col- 
oratura soprano. ; 

A detailed account dof the musicale will be given in a 
later issue of the MusicaL Courier. 





Michel Gusikoff on Tour 
With Russian Symphony 





Michel Gusikoff is concertmaster and soloist of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, which starts on tour Sunday 


evening, October 8. The first stop will be at Pittsburgh, 
where the orchestra will play during Exposition Week. 
Among the various solos Mr. Gusikoff is booked to play 
is the violin concerto in B minor by D’Ambrosio. 

An added attraction is Lada, the famous Russian 
dancer. 





Sarto Is Known for His Artistic Singing 





Andrea Sarto is a familiar figure in the musical world. 
From the time he made his debut at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York City, he has won encomiums as 
soloist with orchestras, societies and in recital. He is also 
well known to the talking machine world through his rec- 


ords as a member of the famous Columbia Stellar Quar- 
tet, the other members of which are Charles Harrison, 
Reed Miller and Frank Croxton. 

The chief asset of Mr. Sarto’s vocal equipment is his 
superb and skilfully manipulated bass-baritone of un- 
usually beautiful quality, flexibility and power. 

Mr. Sarto already has commenced preparations for his 
season’s work, 


October 24, Date of New York 
Chamber Music Society Concert 





On October 24 the New York Chamber Music Society, 
Carolyn Beebe, pianist and director, will give its first con 
cert of the season in Acolian Hall, New York The pro- 
gram to be presented at that time is as follows: 


Quintet in C minor, opus 52......... shelidees Spohr 
(Piano, flute, clarinet, French horn and bassoon.) 
Suite, “Dans le style ancien,” opus 24..... ‘ D'Indy 


(Trumpet, two flutes, two violins, viola and cello.) 
Rhapsodie, “La Cornemuse”’........ ' 
(Oboe, viola and piano.) 
Quintet in D major, opus 42...... ‘ Nive Fibich 
(Piano, violin, clarinet, French horn and cello.) 


Loeffler 


In addition to Miss Beebe, the ensemble is made up of 
Andre Tourret, Herbert Corduan, S. Lifschey, Jacques 
Renard, Ludwig Manoly, Gustave Langenus, Henri de 
Busscher, William Kincaid, Ugo Savolini, and J. Franzel. 
This organization has attracted special interest in view of 
the fact that it is the only metropolitan body of musicians 
assembled for the purpose of playing chamber music for 
wind and string choirs. This is a field for which there is 
a large and almost unexplored literature. Another note- 
worthy feature regarding this society is the fact that each 
member of the ensemble is a solo artist of high standing. 


Robyn Pupil to Accompany Artists 


Alexandria McElwee, of Brooklyn, a pupil of Dr. Alfred 
Robyn, pianist, teacher and organist of the Rialto Theatre 
of New York, will devote much of her time during this 
season to accompanying artists. Several years ago, when 
the young woman first sought out Dr. Robyn and he heard 
her play, he is said to have remarked that her style and 
technic were perfect. Dr. Robyn endorses her now as 
a finished pianist and excellent accompanist. 

Miss McElwee prefers accompanying American singers 
whose engagements will not carry them very far from 


New York. 





Pobedonostzeff and Bennéche 


When a girl of eighteen, Frida Bennéche’s unusual vocal 
skill had brought her many compliments and won her many 
admirers. While in Baden-Baden with her parents, she 
met Constantine Pobedonostzeff, Russian Secretary of State 
under three czars and who took such a fancy to the young 
American singer that for five years after he corresponded 
with her. This is but one instance of her personal attrac- 
tiveness and popularity among persons of note. 








Mme. Brocks-Oetteking Is Settled in New Studio 





Johanna Brocks-Oetteking is now located nicely in her 
new studio apartment, 607 West 137th street, New York 
City, where vocal business to a marked degree already is 
the order of the day. Mme. Brocks-Oetteking is not only 
a teacher of ability but a concert and oratorio soprano, 
and she varies her teaching with concertizing. October 
3, 8, 22 and 29 are her more recent bookings. Many others 
are pending for the season. 
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The Technic of the Singer 


(Continued from page 36.) 
essary detachment of one tone from another, by staccato 
singing, makes any insecurity of pitch or any note much 
more noticeable and for that reason it will be more easily 
corrected, 

As in the diatonic scale, the accenting of the tonic, dom- 
inant and octave with a slight pause on each of these tones 
will be found a great help. In the beginning, in order 
to sing this scale slowly enough, the student will find it 
necessary to breathe after the dominant as well as the 
octawe. The trill, the mastery of which Pasta worked nine 
years before attempting it in public, and the perfection of 
which caused the fame of the tenor Rubini, is generally left 
till the last of the vocalizes. I think its preparation should 
be practised among the first group of vocal exercises, sung 
legato and with well sustained, even tones. Thus, 
side by with the will that of 
the trill be acquired. . 

There has been more controversy about the trill, prob- 
ably, than about almost any other musical ornamentation. 
Some eminent professors think it should be taught with the 
while others, equally eminent, 


slowly, 


side agility of the scale, 


accent on the lower tone, 
say that the upper note is the more important one. Sing- 
similarly divided as to and execution. 
Personally, I think it should be practised with the accent 
alternately on the lower, then on the upper note and then 
In this way both notes will be clear and distinct 
or a half 


ers ane opinion 


evenly. 
whether the 
tone. After this evenness has been attained, the accent 
should depend on harmonic rules. For instance, if the trill 
is written over the dominant of the key in which the piece 
is composed, the accent should fall on the lower note as 
that is the more important harmonically. 

Too many vocal students ignore completely the correl- 
ative study of harmony and for that reason do not realize 
all the possibilities of even technical effects. The limita- 
tions of such singers are lamentable because their musical 
development stops at the mere emitting of vocal sounds. 
To the parents of every future singer I would say start 
their musical training as early as their contemporary in- 

Teach them harmony—there 
“Systems.” Have them taught 
languages—five if possible—and the violin and piano. The 
practice on the violin is the finest possible training for the 
ear and the piano will prove a most valuable accompani- 


trill is on an interval of a whole 


strumentalists start theirs. 


are now so many simplified 


ment. 
Then, at the age of thirteen or fourteen the vocal train- 
ing can begin, under the guidance of a careful teacher. 
Of pronunciation, enunciation and interpretation we will 
speak in another article as this one treats only of vocal 
and the primary importance of its acquisition be- 
“elevates the singers 


technic, 
fore attempting that which Tosi says 


above instrumentalists.” 





Lydia Locke at the St. Louis 
Veiled Prophets’ Pageant 


Mrs. Herman Lewis again had the pleasure of supply- 
ing artists for divertissement at the Annual Veiled Proph- 





LYDIA LOCKE, 
Soloist at the famous annual ball of the Veiled Prophets, St. 


ets’ Pageant at St. Louis, October 3. 
was Shakespearean in character, 


geant ball. 
Lydia Locke, coloratura soprano, sang first, 
from “Romeo and Juliet,” then “Lo, Here the Gentle Lark,” 





Louis. 


The event this year 
including the p-ogram 
which intervened between the street pageant and the Pa- 


the valse 


both to orchestral accompaniment of seventy-five men un- 
der Conductor Falkenheimer. Lydia Locke’s voice was 
fully adequate to the demands made by the huge Coliseum, 
and she fitted into the picture admirably, for she is a most 
attractive American singer. 





The Universal Appeal of Music 





(Continued from page 29.) 
cal idiom of Mozart and that of Grieg as readily as they 
can distinguish the styles of Hawthorne and Lowell. 

The institution of school and college orchestras is some- 
thing that we cannot treat lightly or whose value we should 
not underestimate. In spite of the difficulties that inevitably 
attend such efforts in their incipiency, they present certain 
features which our far more efficient professional forces 
do not. Reference is of course here made to their volks- 
tiimlich character. In other words they represent the 
desire of the people to express themselves orchestrally. In 
this respect their attempts often appeal to me more than 
that of the virtuosos, just as the samplers, the wax flowers, 
the quaint water colors and crayon drawings of our grand- 
mothers possess an indigenous quality which we rarely 
ever find in the clever technically profickent work of their 
descendants who are largely educated abroad. 

It is to the development of these home choruses 
home orchestras that America must look, if we are ever 
to develop a system of municipal operas and orchestras. 
In fact, if we are ever to have an American drama or an 
American opera, it will have to be the outgrowth of, or 
at least it must be in connection with, theatres and opera 
houses, in which the dramatic choral and orchestral tal- 
ent of this country has the opportunity to express its sin- 
cerest convictions. 


and 





Frank Bibb to Accompany Louis Graveure 





Frank Bibb, the accompanist and coach, has been spe- 
cially engaged for accompanist to Louis Graveure, the 
distinguished baritone, and will be at the piano in all of 
Mr. Graveure’s recitals and concerts this season. Con- 
gratulations are in order on both sides, for Mr. Graveure 
could have found no man better suited to the work than 
Mr. Bibb, and, on the other hand, it is a genuine pleasure 
for an accompanist to work with as able and musicianly 
a singer as Mr. Graveure. 
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Hamlin Warns Students Against 
“Authorized Representatives” 





George Hamlin, whose espousal of the cause of musical 
“preparedness” and caution in responding to the bait of in- 
competent teachers, has won for him the heartfelt gratitude 
of all legitimate musicians, sounded a timely warning 
against the wiles of the so called “authorized representa- 
tive” of prominent European teachers in a recent interview 
with a MusicaL Courter writer. 

“Of course there are many excellent teachers in Europe 
who might well be represented with advantage to the Amer- 
ican student,” said Mr. Hamlin, “if such representation 
were legitimate and worthy. On the other hand, there are 
many foreign teachers who, even though having more or 
less reputation, are either unworthy of being represented 
at all, or whose teaching-is of such a personal and individ- 
ual nature that competent representation is not possible 

“Assuming that the European teacher is worthy of a 
following, there is always the question as to whether the 
disciple is able to give out his ideas correctly. It is obvious 
that no pupil can acquire in a few weeks or months that 
which a teacher has taken years to perfect. Then, too, the 
work of a progressive and intelligent teacher is in a con- 
stant state of advancement, and what a pupil might have 
gathered in the way of method five years before, might not 
be at all what the teacher is doing today. 

“But it is to the illegitimate representative that we must 
most strenuously object. For example, there are teachers 
who are cowardly announcing themselves a% pupils of the 
greatest operatic artist of our time, when, perhaps, they 
have not had more than half a dozen lessons, if indeed 
that many, from the great master himself. 

“Sometimes a famous teacher’s fee seems too high or else 
the applicant’s ability proves to be too much below the re- 
quired standard, and he is obliged to content himself with 
the lessons of an under teacher. Nevertheless, he comes 
unabashed back to America and advertises himself as pupil 
and representative of the famous teacher 

“Such cases of illegitimate representation are innumer- 
able. One prominent European teacher is to my personal 
knowledge represented (?) by his former secretary, whose 
chief duties were answering the telephone and arranging 
lesson appointments, and who was not only unable himself 
to sing creditably, but whose sole knowledge of the master’s 


method was gained by no more intimate means than through 
the crack of the studio door! 

“Another case is that of a piano student who wrote from 
Berlin to a celebrated pianist, then spending her vacation 
in the Tyrolean mountains, asking permission to apply in 
person for instruction. This was granted. The would be 
pupil arrived on the noon train, called on the artist, played 
for her, was rejected, took the next train out, and was. on 
the strength of this experience, a ‘pupil’ of the distinguished 
teacher by the time he returned to America! He announced 
himself as such, and no doubt his pupils are still studying 
with him under the delusion of this dishonest assumptiun.” 
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The Tenor With a Punch 


Philip Spooner is not only a good tenor but also a fine 
fellow, as was demonstrated by the well deserved caning 
he gave a chauffeur in front of the Knickerbocker Hotel 
last week. 

Chicago Has a Pugilist 


Albert T. Gould, manager of several musical celebrities, 
is making a name for himself as a pugilist. Up to date, 
however, Mr. Gould has not physically punished any one, 
not even the astute Max Rabinoff, who does not be- 
lieve in settling musical disputes in the prize ring, but in 
the courts. A verdict of $50,000 damages would be far 
more agreeable to Rabinoff than would a black eye. In 
the meanwhile, Manager Gould should practise boxing. 
He may need to be in good physical condition, especially 
if desirous of residing for a while in Cleveland, Ohio. 


Good Angels 


Good angels are nowadays as fond of boys as they were 
in the past of girls, and today more than one singer need 
not care if he gets dates or not. Good angels are there to 
support them. 


Emmy Destinn Coming This Month 
“We always make good to our guarantors as well as 
to our public,” says Manager Clark Shaw, of the Ellis 
Grand Opera Company. Well, then, Emmy Destinn is 
coming this month to open the operatic season in Toledo. 


MMMM IEE 
OBITUARY 


Dr. F. Osmond Carr 


On August 29 Dr. Frank Osmond Carr died suddenly. A 
native of Yorkshire, England, he was born on April 23, 
1858, and was educated privately and at Cambridge. He 
received the degree of Bachelor of Music at Oxford in 
1882 and Doctor of Music in 1801, and he also took the 
degrees of Bachelor of Music (1885) and Master of Arts 
(1886) at Cambridge. Just twenty-five years ago he made 
a start on the light opera stage with “Joan of Are,” 
in 1892 was followed by “In Town.” A number of other 
works quickly followed: “Go Bang,” “Biarritz,” “Lord Tom 
Noddy,” “My Girl,” etc., none of which, however, attained 


which 


the popularity of “Morocco Bound.” In conjunction with 
W. S. Gilbert he produced “His Excellency” in 1894, giv.ng 
to it some of his best work. After 1806 he rested on his 
laurels for the most part, although in 1907 a ballet, “Roger 


” 


de Coverley,” was staged. 


William Willett 


William Willett, for many years a well known vocal 
teacher, was stricken in his Kimball Hall (Chicago) studio 
Thursday afternoon “last, while teaching, and died on 
Friday morning. The cause is thought to have been dia 
betes. 

Mr. Willett has been a member of the faculties of thre« 
prominent musical colleges, and later maintained his pri 
vate studio at Kimball Hall. Mr. Willett was chairmaster 
at Grace Methodist Episcopal church, from which plac« 
the funeral was held Sunday afternoon 


Francis Taylor 

Francis Taylor, a retired piano manufacturer, died Octo 
ber 1, at his home in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the age of ninety 
three. For twenty-one years Mr. Taylor was a member 
of the choir of the Church of the Ascension, Manhattan, 
and was also one of the quartet that sang campaign songs 
in the Fremont campaign in 1856, later known as the Whit« 
Top Quartet, all the members being between the ages of 
seventy and eighty years. 

Mr. Taylor was born in Norwalk, Conn 
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HOW LINA CAVALIERI AND LUCIEN 


How Cavalieri and Muratore Crossed the Ocean 





Last spring Lucien Muratore and his wife, Lina Cava- 
lieri, crossed the ocean on the Canopic, and so secure were 
they from attacks by U-boats that they spent most of their 
sitting together in the life boat, ready for the plunge 
into the sea, On the return trip, Cavalieri allowed her hus 
hand to take a slow boat, on which the distinguished tenor 
tayed seventeen days, Mme. Cavalieri preferring to re 
turn on a French liner, crossing the ocean in eight days. 
Opera singers love the ocean, especialiy on the stage, and 
Cavalieri and Muratore are no exceptions to the rule 


Anthony Reiff Dead 


Anthony 
street, New York City, Friday, October 6, at the age of 


Reiff passed away at his home, 124 West 103d 


eventy-eight years. For many years Mr. Reiff was ac- 
tively interested in the New York Philharmonic Society, 
and was formerly president of the Musical Protective 
Union 

At eighteen years of age he conducted the orchestra 
for Louise Pyne, and at twenty for Parepa Rosa. He 
was a member of the orchestra that accompanied Jenny 
Lind at her first appearance in Castle Garden, and also 
was conductor for Clara Louise Kellogg. 

Mr. Reiff wrote the music for the Booth and Forrest 
productions of Shakespeare, and for Denman Thompson’s 
‘Old Homestead.” He also had written three Jight operas 
and was at work on another. He led the orchestra of the 
first American production of the Gilbert and Sullivan light 
eperas, and for a long time was leader of the Augustin 


Daly orchestra 


Leila Holterhoff Delights Albion Audience 


Leila Holterhoff, the blind soprano, whose season 
opened in Albany, N. Y., about the middle of September, 
was heard in recital at Albion, N. Y., last month. Her 
In the 
words of the Orleans American, “The sweet singer was in 


singing called forth the praise of those present, 


excellent voice; her tones of birdlike clearness, with the 
soulful interpretation of her selections, commanded the 
rapt attention of her audience. One felt that possibly her 
charm of manner was intensified rather than depreciated 
by her great affliction, blindness from infancy. Her 
audience will long remember her encore entitled “If No- 
hody Marries Me.” Its playful sweetness brought the 
tears to many eyes. It is seldom that a town of this size 
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MURATORE CROSSED THE OCEAN, 


is able to command the talent of such a beautiful singer 
of international repute. Under European managers she 
toured almost the entire continent of Europe, but her first 
really public appearance in America was the previous 
evening at the musical convention at Lockport, where she 
met with an enthusiastic reception,” 


Merced de Pifia True to Spanish Tradition 





Merced de Piiia, Spanish singer, married to the Belgian 
tenor, Roger de Bruyn, has an arresting personality. Pe- 





artes Pre tea eee se 
MERCED DE PINA. 

tite and vivacious, she seems always just ahead of one in 
thought. 

Are all Spanish women small, vivacious and remarkably 
intellectual? Barrientos, most certainly; Bori, but yes, 
surely—yes, it must be the type—the artistic type. 

Mme. de Pifia is the happy possessor of a marvelous 
lace mantilla, which she wears in her costume recitals, a 
gift to her from a friend in sunny Spain, and it is reputed 
to be very old and was given to De Pifia’s friend by a 
lady of the royal house. 

Fancy the dismay of the milliners if American ladies 
took up the custom of wearing the mantilla. 





Many Engagements Booked for Rudolph Reuter 


Rudolph Reuter, whose concert managers, Maurice and 
Gordon Fulcher, are now located in New York, has been 
booked for a goodly number of dates in the South and 


Southeast, as well as in the Central States. This well 
known pianist’s Chicago recital takes place on November 
29, when he will have the assistance of Sandby, the Phila- 
delphia cellist. His managers are negotiating for a New 
York recital. 


YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS TO BE 
GIVEN DEBUT WITHOUT EXPENSE 


Nick Hanley, Enterprising Manager of Artists, to Carry 
Out Commendable Plan this Season 





At last the poor young American artists have come into 
their own. For many years talented young people have 
remained in oblivion just because they had not the means 
to launch themselves on the boundless sea of “music” by 
hir:ng a large and expensive concert hall, in which to give 
an exhibition of their various arts. 

Now there has come forth one man, who knows that 
there are many undiscovered prodigies in New York and 
elsewhere, and he is going to give these young artists a 
chance to make their first public appearance during this 
Yet they must be talented; they must demon- 
strate at a private hearing first just what they can do and 
if they pass the examination they will be permitted to ap- 
pear at the concerts. 

Nick Hanley is the generous patron of this new scheme. 
He has leased the Forty-fourth Street Theatre for a pe- 
riod of over fifteen weeks, beginning the latter part of 
October or the first of November. Two concerts will be 
given on Sundays of these weeks; a complete change of 
artists appearing in the afternoon and evening, Mr. Han- 
ley, who is well known in the musical world, being in 
touch with the various impresarios and managers, has 
made arrangements for them to be present on these occa- 
Thus, the young musicians will be given a chance 
to receive bookings through a manager who, upon hearing 
them, may negotiate to have them under his direction. 
Managers are always on the look out for “discoveries.” 

“There is absolutely no expense entailed on the part 
of the contestants. All they furnish is their art,” said 
Mr. Hanley, when seen by a Muscat Courter representa- 
tive in his office last week, “and if they are finally located 
with a reliable manager, all I shall require in compensa- 
tion for my efforts is a small commission.” This scheme 
seems to be a splendid one and the latter arrangement of 
payment a fair one. 

Dates of the first concert and further information will 
be made in a later issue of the Musica Courter. 


season, 


sions. 


Belle Godshalk Preparing for Busy Season 


Belle Godshalk, the popular lyric soprano, is at her home 
in Bethlehem, Pa., preparing for a long list of concert 
engagements already booked. On November 24 she will 
be heard in Boston as one of the 
soloists at a concert to be given in 
Jordan Hall under the auspices of 
the Boston Alumnz Association of 
Mt. Holyoke College. Other Mas- 
sachusetts appearances include two 
engagements at Lowell, where on 
November 13 she will sing for the 
Middlesex Woman’s Club, and on 
January 23 will be the soprano solo- 
ist at the annual concert of the 
Choral Club, when Dubois’ “Seven 
Last Words” will be rendered. On 
this last mentioned occasion she will 
also sing several groups of songs. Arrangements have 
been completed for an extended tour of New England to 
take place in January, and a tour of the South during Feb- 
ruary. 





é 
BELLE GODSHALK, 


Soprano. 





Hughes Undergoes Thorough Examination 
on Leaving Kaiser’s Country 





Edwin Hughes, pianist, who concertized in Germany 
during the first two years of the war, was allowed to bring 
with him to America only such music as would be abso- 
lutely necessary for his concert tours and studio work in 
this country and this only by special permission, so strict 
are the orders forbidding the taking of printed matter from 
Germany. 

At Warnemiinde, the port of departure for Denmark, the 
examination left no conceivable loopholes. It extended 
to the minutest detail. “Each passenger was compelled to 
go into separate cabins,” says Mr. Hughes, “and divest 
himself of all articles of clothing. Backs were carefully 
examined by a military official to see that no secret com- 
munication had been written on them, and every bit of the 
passenger’s clothing was gone over.” 

Mr. Hughes had a fine collection of miniatures, a num- 
ber of which he had brought with him. Some of these 
were taken out of their frames for examination, and the 
pasteboard back of one of them was taken away because 
it had on it a few words of printing. 
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Wilbur A. Luyster to Give Lecture 
Recitals at His New York Studio on a 
Scientific Method of Sight Singing 


Wilbur A. Luyster’s long metropolitan experience and 
his careful observation as a teacher of sight singing, has 
confirmed him more and more in certain convictions in 
regard to this study and to the science of developing the 
ability of vocalists to read music and its apartness from 
instrumental sight reading. So potent do these seem to 
him to be that a few of these observations are herewith 
reproduced : 


Reading of vocal music at sight as one reads print is little under- 
stood by the majority. 

Ninety per cent. of members of church choirs, pa'd—soloists in- 
cluded, can not read music. 
To read is to take an unknown selection and be able to sing and 
carry the parts through correctly without the aid of any instrument. 
Vocal and instrumental sight reading are two distinct subjects. 
Today a real science has been made of this very important part 
of the singer’s study. 

Sounds now are taught to be sung with as much positive correct- 
ness as if they had been struck on the keyboard. 

A singer is taught not only to sing the tone correctly when he 
sees the name, but when he heas the tone to call it by name. 

Time and rhythm are treated in a similar way always expressing 
an idea with the same sign, never presenting two mental opera 
tions at a time until each has heen mastered separate and 
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alone; difficult syncopations of time can then become as playthings, 
mastered by even the smallest children. 

A beautiful voice alone will never secure a position. 
must read. 

Nothing can prevent the singer from securing the best church 
position if the voice has been properly trained and fortified with 
the knowledge attained in a scientific course in sight singing. 

Mr. Luyster is a representative of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé method which originated from ideas set forth in 
the writings of Jean Jacques Rousseau. For eight years 
he taught sight singing for the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; is now director of the classes in sight singing at 
the New York College of Music and conducts classes in 
the School of Pedagogy for the Brooklyn Teachers’ As- 
sociation and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

Two lecture recitals are to be given by Mr, Luyster at 
his studio, 220 Madison avenue, New York City, October 
17 and 20, at 4:30 p. m., as introductory to the formation 
of new fall classes for beginners, These will contain 
valuable inforination for those wishing to perfect them- 
selves in the art of sight singing. 


Singers 





May Marshall Cobb’s 
Musical Labors Open Auspiciously 





May Marshall Cobb, soprano, has returned from her 
summer cottage at Nantucket, Mass., and resumed her 
work as soloist at the West End Presbyterian Church, 
New York. Among the engagements which Miss Cobb 
filled late last season were the following: March 19, “Cru- 
cifixion,” West End Collegiate Church, New York; March 
25, recital, Twentieth Century Club, Pittsburgh; March 26, 





MAY MARSHALL COBB, 
Soprano. 


“Seven Last Words,’ West End Collegiate Church, New 
York; April 6, recital at Duquesne, Pa.; April 23, recital 
at Wilkinsburg, Pa.; April 25, recital at Pittsburgh; April 
28, appeared as soloist with the Saudek Ensemble, Pitts- 
burgh; April 20, recital, Pittsburgh Athletic Association ; 
May 25, soloist with the Lyric Society, New York, and 
June 1, recital in Pittsburgh. 

Two recitals before clubs in Pittsburgh are booked for 
October 23 and 27, and Miss Cobb is engaged also for a 
recital before the Women’s Society of the West End Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, on October 24. 


Florence Larrabee, Pianist, a Bride 





Florence Fern Larrabee, the young American pianist, 
was married on Saturday, September 30, at the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine, New York, to Frank Burnham 
McLeary. Cards issued announce that Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Leary will be at home to their friends on November 15 
at the Trinity Studios, 550 West 153d street. 


Matzenauer Sete Divorce 


It is learned that Margarete Matzenauer, of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, is instituting suit for divorce against 
her husband, Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, at present serving 
in the Italian army. No reason for the suit has been 
given publicly. 





Floridia Again Member of 
Malkin Music School Faculty 


Pietro Floridia, composer, conductor and teacher of 
voice, will be a member of the Malkin Music School (New 
York) faculty again this season. 





Novelties for Spiering Program 


Theodore Spiering will introduce at his violin recital at 
Acolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of November 
3, a preludium and fugue by the late Max Reger, dedicated 
to Mr. Spiering. 
by Godowsky. 


Another novelty will be a valse scherzo 
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SYMPHONIC MUSIC AT 


RUSSIAN SUMMER RESORTS 


In Spite of War Times 1916 Season More Active than Those of 1914 and 1915 


Arbatte, Deneshny, 42, 
Moscow, Russia, August 18 916 } 
Russia can boast of several splendid musical organiza 
ti r giving symphonic performances each summer. In 


f the depressing time of war, the present summer 
more active than those of 1914 and 1915 
One never that war 
lusic resounded in each karge town in Petrograd, Mos 
watering places of the 
brilliant 


ha lee 


would have thought Russia was in 


Kieff, Odessa, Rostow, at the 
Caucasus, at lalta in the Crimea 


took 


Everywhere 


performance place. Perhaps Russia is lacking in 


iany things, but not in enthusiastic efforts on the part of 
ur professional musicians, and on the part of audiences, 
hastening to enjoy symphonic music. The concerts at the 
en air pavilions do much to cultivate the taste of the 

es and to educate people 
Perhaps a report of a few performances at Sestroretzk 
Pavlovsk, near Petrograd, may give a certain idea of 
he whole work done at these fashionable summer resorts 

Sestroretzk 

Sestroretzk is a watering place near Petrograd on the 
each of the Finnish Bay. It has a wonderful park of 
enormous pine trees. The inhabitants of the Capital, in 
luding fashionable so tety itself, hasten to go there to 
el the fresh air of the sea and the beautiful symphony 


organized there with a brilliant array of soloists 
[he performances took place This 
immer, Mr. de Warlich, the conductor of the 
Imperial Court Orchestra, conducted the concerts at Ses- 


at a large pavilion, 
resident 


troretzk and was always greeted with great enthusiasm 
a very large audience, The programs carefully pre 
pared, were selected with considerable judgment for con 


certs of the nature of open air performances; they were 


ilways of great musical value and performed in good style. 


On July 28 a symphony concert took place, which aroused 
keen interest, The first number of the program was the 
second symphony by A. Taneiew (not to be confounded 
with Serg. Taneiew, who died in Moscow, on June 6 
1915.) A. Taneiew composed his second symphony un 


der the sway of Borodin and Tschaikowsky, but he did not 
imitate them, allowing only his creative power to be stim 
ulated by what wags floating in their beautiful music. The 
music of his second symphony is well sounding, the or 
chestral effects good, The adagio, in pathetic mood, de 
serves special commendation, a wealth of beauty dominat 
ing every part of it, Tschaikowsky’s “Storm,” one of the 
earliest symphonic productions of our beloved composer, 
was the second piece of the program and a “rhapsody” by 
The last named 
already 


Zolotarew made the close of the concert, 


young composer of modern inclinations has 
achieved success and established a reputation for himself. 
His fascination because of the 
brilliant coloring and rhythmic contrasts. Warlich, one of 


the most gifted conductors of Petrograd, was the central 


“rhapsody” has a certain 


concerts at Sestroretzk, The pieces of the 


played with spirit and verve and the au- 


figure at the 
programs were 
dience demonstrated its pleasure in enthusiasm bestowed 


upon the efficient baton wielder. 


Varied Programs 


fhe summer repertoire at Sestroretzk was varied, the 


ymphony performances alternating sometimes with music 
concert of 


in whch the folk element predominated, A 


this kind took place on August 9, which attracted a large 
The program was made up of compositions by 
Lettonians and opened with a symphonic poem, “King 
Brousourbard and Princess ‘sundega,” by Mr. Witol, a 
gifted Lettonian composer and professor at the 
Petrograd Conservatory. He plainly evinced his craft- 
manship in the orchestration of his fine music. A sym- 
plionic poem, “At the Rock of Stabarags” and a “Valse 
Melancolique,” by Kalnynia, produced great effect. “Let 
tonian Dances” for orchestra,” by Iourian, and songs for 
sclo and chorus met with generous applause. The Letton- 
ians thus had an opportunity of displaying their unusually 
great musical gifts. This concert was a crowning glory 
for the Lettunian race, awakened to a new political and 
social life by the great events of the present war. 


audience, 


highly 


In completing the report on the activities at Sestroretzk, 
a concert given by the band of the Preobrashenski Guard 
Regiment, under the baton of A. Gordon, should be men- 
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tioned. It was entirely devoted to Rimsky-Korsakow and 
opened with his “Scheherezade.” The movement depicting 
the storm on the sea was especially well interpreted, The 
public, walking on the beach during the waits, remained 
under the impression of this atmospheric music. Rimsky- 
K\orsakow’s “Fantasy on Servian Songs” and his “Easter 
Overture” were equally perfectly reproduced, A, Gordon 
is a strong and forceful conductor. His orchestra is of a 
military nature, the brass instruments predominating, but 
the string instruments were not overwhelmed. On the con- 
trary the band produced delightful effects in shading and 
phrasing, a noteworthy triumph for this magnificent band 
of the Preobrashenski Guard Regiment. 

rhe activities at Sestroretzk may be characterized by a 
Sestroretzk had a very lively musical 


short sentence 


summer season. 
Pavlovsk 

Nearly a half century ago Pavlovsk became a place 

where beautiful orchestral music was performed in sum- 


mer. It is about half an hour by rail from Petrograd. 


There is a palace for members of the imperial family, 
with a wonderful park, and elegant villas are inhabited by 
fashionable people. These concerts were given out of 
doors in fine weather, but in case of rain they took place 
at a large pavilion, 

There were about as many performances at Pavlovsk as 
at Sestroretzk and musical life was on about the same 
plan. The central figures as conductors of the present 
season were A. Aslanow and Gregor Fittelberg. 

Aslanow is a serious minded musician and often gives 
inspired readings of symphonies, while Fittelberg has a 
fiery temperament and knows how to enliven his or- 
chestra by his artistic élan, Both are able to bring about 
excellent results with their orchestra and both had much 
French, Swedish and Finnish music on their programs, 
though our great Russian composers were not forgotten. 
At these concerts some novelties were brought out. A 
third symphony by Miaskowski was performed for the 
first time. It consists of two separate movements and is 
one of Miaskowski’s most important creations, interesting 
both in structure and contents. He is a master of the 
symphonic form. Modern and rich in polyphony and bril- 
liant in coloring, one of the most interesting composers 
of today. 

Sometimes the above mentioned 
placed by others, among them A. Glazounow, Malko, and 
Tscherepnin, The last named brought out two novelties of 
his own composition, “Fairy Tales,” based on Russian na- 
tive tales. The music to them was in the style and or- 
chestral coloring of Rimsky-Korsakov. 

The list of soloists included many of the most famous 
opera singers and the most illustrious instrumentalists of 


conductors were re- 


today. 
Sokolniki a Summer Resort in the Vicinity of Moscow 

This summer, as in former years, symphony concerts 
were given at Sokolniki. 

Sokolniki is a large park of pine trees, part of the 
forest where, 309 years ago, Tsar Ivan the Terrible used 
to go hunting with his falcon (sokol), from which was 
derived the name Sokolniki. 

Symphonic concerts take place at an open air pavilion 
The orchestra consists of musicians of the Imperial Opera 
House, and is really an orchestra of high order. The 
summer repertoire was varied, the light music on Sunday 
alternating with more serious performances of symphonic 
style on Tuesday and Friday. 

The resident conductor was Litvinow, a highly gifted 
musician with a keen rhythmic perception and am ardent 
temperament. Several conductors of world wide fame came 
for special performances at Sokolniki, among them V. 
Safonow, Cooper, Mlynarski (a _ Polish conductor); 
Wahrlich (from Petrograd), Glazounow and some others. 
There was no lack of recitals by illustrious vocalists and 
instrumentalists. The musical season in Sokolniki was 
decidedly very successful, and the repertoire included 
several interesting novelties. The variety of subject, form; 
style in music reflected somewhat the height and breadth 
of contemporary events and thoughts. The orchestra did 
admirable work under the above mentioned conductors, 
and the members of the orchestra had their share of ap- 
preciation. The productions were all on the same high 
order as during the winter. 

The weather was cold and wet this summer, nevertheless 
the concerts at Sokolniki were well attended, even over- 
crowded the days when great vocalists were soloists Reg- 
ular orchestral music in summer does much to cultivate 
the taste of the masses, and the large audiences at Sokol- 
niki, in which all classes were represented, thoroughly en- 
joyed the beautiful performances. 

ELLEN VON TIDEBOHL. 
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“EDUCATIONAL MUSIC”— 
WATCHWORD OF HINDS, 
HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, INC. 


J. A. Roach, Manager of Educational Publishing Firm, 
Unfolds Policy 





A Musicac Courter representative called recently at the 
office of Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., the well known 
publishing house who have recently added the publication 
of sheet music to their long established business in the 
issuing of school books. In reply to a request for an in- 
terview, J. A. Roach, manager of the firm, said: 

“In the preparation of this educational issue of the Mu- 
SICAL Courier, I presume you hoped that the music publish- 
ers would approve and suppo-t it, though perhaps you did 
not realize that it is the one subject of greatest interest to 
every music publisher. We have been publishing school 
books for more than thirty years, and are one of the lead- 
ing publishers of school books in the country. It is but 
natural, therefore, that we should be interested in the 
educational phase of music. Acting upon the belief that 
principles of education which have proven successful in 
one field may be successfully applied to any subject, we 
long ago adopted for our watchword, “Educational Mu- 
sic’—music that is instructive, because this is primarily nec- 
essary; music that is entertaining, because without enter- 
tainment or diversion the student will not apply himself ; 
music that is interesting, because without interest no prog- 
ress can be made. We are firm exponents of the modern 
principle in education, that the most important object to 
be attained and, at the same time the most difficult, is a 
sustained interest on the part of the young pupil. For 
this reason, and to help create and sustain this necessary 
interest, Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., have adopted 
the policy of making their publications appeal to the in- 
telligence and imagination of the student. For instance, 
among our old little first and second grade piano pieces 
there are ‘At the Brownies’ Ball,’ ‘An Old Fashioned 
Dolly’s Dancing Lesson, ’etc., with little poems illustrating 
the nature of the composition; ‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,’ 
which contain a picture and story of the particular tale 
which that music is designed to represent; and so on 
through the entire catalogue everything is published attrac- 
tively and planned to interest the student and_ the 
teacher. 

“In connection with the sheet music publications of our 
house, which was started only a couple of years ago, the 
creed which appeared in the initial catalogue, and which 
we still strive to live up to, is quite interesting. This 
is it: 

Some one has said that the chief essential of success in the music 
publishing industry is optimism. 

We are optimists. This is our creed: 

We believe in the present and future of the art and business of 
music, 

We believe that the standard of musical composition is advanc- 
ing, not retrograding. 

We believe in the modern principles adopted in musical education. 

We believe that there are !atent geniuses living today capable 
of writing music on a par with the works of the old masters. And 
we want to help in whatever way it is given to us to help the 
present day composers who represent your ideals, your thoughts, 
your aspirations, an opportunity to gain recognition. 

We offer you thig little catalogue as representative of some of 
the foremost of the “Twentieth Century” composers’ efforts. Such 
compositions as seem to reflect best the spirit of this age will be 
added to it from time to time. [Ut shall be our earnest endeavor 
to have each number we publish deserve both from an educational 
and entertaining standpoint your unqualified approval. 

May we not hope that the care and thought which led to the 
conception of this catalogue and the effort spent in its development 
will be rewarded to the extent of your giving it serious consid 
eration? 

“Another policy of our house,” continued Mr. Roach, 
“and one which may seem strange to our readers, accus- 
tomed as they are to being importuned by publishers for 
their orders, is co-operation with local dealers. Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., really prefer that teachers, 
schools and students, as well as the general public, buy 
their publications through the local music dealer instead of 
sending orders in direct. This policy was adopted and ad 
hered to, to show our appreciation of the support and co- 
operation of the music dealers in the past.” 

Among the music publications of an educational charac- 
ter produced recently by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 
are Foundation Studies for the Violin, by Gottlieb Fed- 
erlein; Twenty-four Position Studies for the Vio- 
lin, by Alberto Bachmann; In Sleepy Hollow, by East- 
wood Lane; Musicology, by Dr. M. S. Logan; new piano 
compositions by J. Frank Frysinger, Chev. G. Ferrata, Wil- 
son G. Smith and other composers of note. 

A number of the songs in this interesting catalogue have 
been taken up by artists who are singing them with grat- 
ifying success. Among the best of the songs which are 
seen on programs with increasing frequency are: “Norah,” 
by C. S. Burnham; “Pierrot,” “Garden Song,” “’Twixt 
Daylight and Dark,” by E. R. Kroeger; “Reveries” and “A 
Southern Lullaby,” by R. H. Terry. Hinds, Hayden & El- 
dredge, Inc., are not unappreciative of the co-operation of 





artists in this respect, and from time to time interesting 
announcements of the artists and the songs they sing will 
appear in these columns. 





SILINGARDI’S “FIND” 


Bernice Mershon, French-American Dramatic Soprano, 
a New Comer 





This season a new star is to twinkle in the operatic firm 
ament. A new Carmen has been discovered by Impresario 
Silingardi for the opera company which he is taking down 
to the old French Opera House in New Orleans—a Car- 
men who is beautiful, young, vivacious, and slender, with 
a voice that is startling in its power and mellowness—a 
Carmen so near the ideal that Signor Silingardi has kept 
her discovery a mystery. 

She is Bernice Mershon, the charming French-American 
dramatic soprano. While Mme. Mershon has sung here 
before, she is not generally known to the operatic world 
in America. She is said to be decidedly a “find,” and one 
for which Signor Silingardi takes all the credit upon him- 
self, 

Besides possessing abundant temperament, Mme. Mer 
shon has a voice that is “elastic both ways,” with full, 
deep, rich, and mellow notes in the lower register, and 
high notes so finely spun out that the two voices do not 
seem to belong to the same person. This vocal versatility 
has been the cause of much amusing comment in the daily 
press. She has been variously hailed as a_ dramatic 
soprano, a contralto, a lyric, a mezzo, and even—a bari- 
tone! Could any voice be more wide-reaching? 

With the Silingardi Company, which goes to Havana 
and Porto Rico immediately following the New Orleans 
season, Mme. Mershon will be featured as Carmen and in 
“La Navarraise,” the little Massenet opera which has but 
one woman’s role. She goes to sing these two roles only, 
in which she will be starred during all three engagements. 
Although it has not yet been announced officially, it has 
been rumored that on her return here, Mme. Mershon will 


sing in opera in New York. 

It is perhaps singular that for her premiere in grand 
opera in America, Mme. Mershon should revive the two 
roles for which Mme. Calvé is most famous—“Carmen” 
and “La Navarraise.” 


A Pianist Who “Knows the Voice”— 
Sidney Arno Dietch Settles in Chicago 





Following closely upon a journey through Europe, a 
sojourn in New York, and a concert tour with the tenor, 
George Hamlin, Sidney Arno Dietch finally decided to 
return to his first love, Chicago. Here he was approached 
in his Fine Arts studio by a MusicaL Courter representa- 
tive for an explanation, since a few months before this 
same musician had left Chicago for a highly indefinite 
period. 

“The war has driven to us a remarkable voice teacher, 
and Chicago was fortunate enough to be the city of his 
choice. His name is M. Vilonat, and that I may work 
with him I have deliberately determined to abandon other 
allurements and settle in Chicago.” 

Mr. Dietch is a pianist and accompanist extraordinary 
in that he really “knows the voice,” as one authority has 
put it. Though primarily Mr. Dietch is a pianist, he has 
studied voice extensively, and is familiar practically with 
the operas, oratorios and song literature. Realizing that 
his vocal organs were but ordinary, Mr. Dietch felt that 
his ability as a pianist, coupled with his knowledge of 
the voice, would be of greater value to singers who have 
already made their names important in the concert and 
operatic field. 

Mr. Dietch studied with Moszkowski and Swayne in 
Paris. FP. ts BB 


Mana Zucca’s Compositions 


Mana Zucca has just made some rolls of her own compo- 
sitions for the Rythmodik Company, New York City 
“Valse Brillant” and “Scene de Ballet.” Her compo- 
sitions display real musicianship, charming grace and orig- 
inal ideas as to melody, and are soothing and refreshing 

Miss Zucca will be heard at one of the Hotel Plaza 
morning musicales, New York City, at which she will play 
the piano part of her trio for piano, violin, and cello, be- 
sides some piano solos of her own composition. 


Fay Evelyn Returns 





Fay Evelyn, the young English soprano whom Mme. 
Davies will launch during the coming season, returned 
from England last week with her teacher, where she had 
been for several weeks. Miss Evelyn has been working 
very hard since her arrival in America, and it is expected 
that her Aeolian Hall recital will take place before very 
long. 
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all the piano has known, all the 
masters have dreamed: A tone of 
a million hues and _ extended 
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Southern Singer Charms Easterners 


Atlantic 
extended 


Brown 


Helen 


concert 


Following a sojourn to City, 


kiea will next weck begin an tour 





rE MARLBOROUGH .BIENHEIM BALCONY AT ATLAN 
ric CITY 
to right: Jules Falk, violinist; Helen Brown Read, soprano 
and Leo Sachs, cellist 

through the South and Middle West. While at the city 
vardwalk fame, Mrs. Read was engaged to sing with 

ity orchestra at the regular Sunday evening concerts 

the Steel Pier Another happy occasion when this 
ithern soprano charmed Easterners was her appearance 

ai the Marlborough-Blenheim at a Sunday afternoon mu- 


cal 

Part of the summer 
Seagle in the Adirondack 
st part has been with Jean de 
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Chicago Recital, November 22nd 
Second New York Recital, Dec. Sth, Aeolian Hall 


lune Arkadty's delivery of her programme was 
of unusual interest.”—N, Y. Morning Sun, Jan. 12, 
1gi6 
Vanagement:; Mrs. Herman Lewis 
lwenue (Carlton Chambers), New York 
Murray Hill 7058-2890 
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402 Madison 
Telephones 














RICHARD BUHLIG 


«PIANIST... 
IN AMERICA THIS SEASON 


Will play a limited number of ay mre 
preparatory te tour of 1917-18, now booking 


ORK RECITAL: OCTOBER a2gth, Aeolian Hall 


NEW Y 





The Pianist, Richard RBuhlig, in his concert with the 


Phiiharmonic Orchestra, gave from the treasure of his splen 
lid musicianship eau ful interpretations of MOZART’S 
1 major and BRAHMS D minor concertos Buhlig's 
MWorart style has an individuality such as one seldom finds. 

Brahms also, especially the elegaic portiors of the work 


he howed an 
Herliner {llgemeine 


nner appreciation of the master’s thought.” 
Zeitung 


hickering Piano Used Exclusively 


ment Mrs, Herman Lewis, 1 .c., 402 Madison 


10% New York 


Telephones: Murray Hill 7058-280 

















Will A. Rhodes Repeats Former 
Success in Ohio City 


Pittsburgh tenor, whose last sea- 
activities, recently sang a return 
engagement at Wellsville, Ohio. There he was heard to- 
gether with Vera Kaighn, soprano; Anna Bohn, contralto; 
Fred C. Newman, baritone, and Edith Harris Scott, 
reader. The first part of the program consisted of a 
miscellaneous program in which Mr. Rhodes was heard 
in duets with Miss Kaighn ind Mr. Newman, The sec- 
ond half of the evening was devoted to Cadman’s song 
Morning of the Year.” In speaking of the 
concert, the Wellsville Union said: “The return of these 
artists needed no advertisement, as the simple announce- 
assure a_ splendid concert. Mr. 
always does before Wellsville 
of the type best suited to his 
fact imagine songs that could be 
better fitted or any better sung.” A return engagement 
for 1917 is practically assured as a result of the concert. 

On September 26 Mr. Rhodes was heard in recital at 
an East End home. Today, October 12, Mr. Rhodes is 
to be heard as a member of a quartet at the McClure 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh. Among his en- 
gagements already booked are appearances on October 25 
at the First Presbyterian Church of East Liverpool, Ohio, 
November 13 with the Monday Music Club of 
Ohio. 


Will A. 


s0n was one 


Rhodes, the 
of many 


cycle, “The 


ment was enough to 


Rhodes shone again as he 


audiences. The solos were 


voice, In we cannot 


and on 
Youngstown, 


Bettina Freeman Again in Opera 


accompanying 
Interstate 


who appears in the 
snapshot, will be one of the with the 
Grand Opera Company this season, appearing in the lead- 
ing soprano “Lohengrin,” “The Masked Ball,” 
“Forza del Destino,” and “The Tales of Hoffmann.” Both 


before and after the operatic season she will sing in con- 


Bettina Freeman, 


artists 


roles of 





VACATION FRIENDS: 


Bettina Freeman, soprano of the Interstate Grand Opera Company; 
Antonio Constantino (son of the tenor, Florencio Constantino), and 
“Lord Sholto Douglas,” Miss Freeman's Scotch collie, at Bayside, L. I. 
cert under the exclusive management of the Managing and 
Producing Company, 


Anderson Management Presents 
Stetson Humphrey 


follow- 
bari- 


Walter Anderson comes the 
Stetson Humphrey, 


office of 
regarding 


From the 
ing announcement 
tone: 

“The recommendations offered on behalf of Mr. Hum- 
superior musicianship and 
operatic 


voice, 
of standard 


an excellent 
repertoire 


phrey are 


style, with a oratorios, 








STETSON HUMPHREY, 
Baritone. 


arias and recital programs carefully prepared and worked 
out under the guidance of distinguished masters both 
here and abroad. A commanding appearance, pleasing 
personality and a thorough musical equipment justify the 
prediction that Mr. Humphrey, who has already been 
booked for appearances in Boston, Rochester, Bloomfield, 
Hoboken, Richfield and records ter the Edison ee ane 


” 


cert artists. 


Bennéche Renee 


Frida Bennéche, the coloratura soprano, met with such 
success in two concerts last week at Bridegtown and Vine- 
land, Pa., that she has been engaged to return to both 
places very soon. Mme. Bennéche’s new phonograph rec- 
ords have made her very well known in these towns in 
advance. She was chosen from a number of other artists 
by the Victor Talking Machine Company to make ten rec- 
ords of old German folk songs. These records are not 
only beautiful but educational in many respects, tending 
to familiarize the American people with the charming fea- 
tures of the German lore. 

Mme. Bennéche’s program at the two 
was the following: “Love Has Wings” (Rogers), “My 
Laddie” (Thayer), “My Curly Headed Baby” (Clutsam), 
“Una voce poco fa,” from “Barber of Seville” (Rossini), 
“Villanelle” (Deli’ Acqua), and “Theme by Mozart” 
(Adam), in which Mme. Bennéche was accompanied by 
Paul Henneberg, flutist. Gordon Hampson rendered sev- 


eral piano solos. 


recent concerts 


Ornstein and Barstow at Buffalo 


Leo Ornstein and Vera Barstow on Monday, October 
3, gave a joint recital at Buffalo, under the auspices of 
Messrs J. N. Adam & Co. The success of the recital was 
such that the artists were immediately re-engaged for an 
appearance early in February. 

The program included the Violin Sonata by Ornstein, 
which the artists performed with unusual brilliance. 
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Fay Foster’s Songs Please 
at Lockport Convention 


The accompanying snapshot, taken at the Lockport, N. 
Y., convention, shows Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor of the 
Mendelssohn choir of Toronto, Canada; Ethelynde Smith, 





AT THE LOCKPORT, N. Y., CONVENTION. 
soprano; Fay Foster, composer, and A. A. Van De Mark, 
who conceived and carried through the plan of the conven- 
tion. 

Miss Smith sang a group of Fay Foster’s songs in a de- 
lightful manner, and Dr. Vogt was said to be so pleased 
with Miss Foster’s compositions, that he honored her with 
a request to write something for his choir, one of the most 
famous organizations of its kind in America. 


Some Advance Bookings for Christine Miller 


Christine Miller, contralto, is to be the soloist at the 
opening concert of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, to 
be given at Carnegie Hall, New York, Sunday afternoon, 
October 22. Miss Miller’s only New York appearance in 
recital this season will be at Aeolian Hall, Tuesday eve- 
ning, October 31. 

This artist is to give a song recital at the State Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania on December 8. On March 2 Miss 
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Miller will also be heard in Jacksonville, Fla. Another 
engagement is with the Musical Art Society of London, 
Ontario, Can. (Albert D. Jordan, director), which has en- 
gaged Miss Miller for a song recital, Monday evening, 
March 109. 





MME. LANGENHAN A HIT AT 
“GERMAN DAY” CELEBRATION 


Five Thousand People Hear Her Sing 


The principal soloist at the fifteenth annual ‘German 
of the United German Societies of New York, at 
Terrace Garden, Sunday afternoon and evening, October 
8, was Christine Langenhan, soprano. She sang first the 
“Tannhauser,” vociferous applause recalling 
times, when immense quantities of flowers 
On her second appearance, she sang 
Grieg’s “Im Kahne” with beautiful grace, and two dra- 
matic songs by Schumann, achieving a splendid effect. 
“Soldatenbraut” was particularly effective, every word dis- 
tinctly heard, and was followed by rousing applause. She 
had to sing an encore, Hermann Spielter playing her ac- 
companiments ; to judge by certain stage byplay, the pleas- 
ing encore song was a Spielter composition. Her voice, 
rang throughout the large auditorium with 


Day” 


prayer from 
her several 
were handed her. 


full and even, 
certainty, and a definite hit was hers. 
Zoellner Quartet Gives First 

Concert of Saginaw Series 


Saginaw, Mich., October 1, 1916. 

Friday evening, September 20, the Zoellner String Quar- 
tct opened its season with a recital here, which was the 
first of Saginaw’s fall musical events and also initiated the 
beautiful ballroom of the Hotel Bancroft as a concert hall. 
An audience of 500 persons displayed keen enjoyment in 
the excellent ensemble of this artist family. Mozart, 
Tschaikowsky, Thern and Jules Mouquet were represented 
on the program; also Charles Skilton by two numbers ded- 
icated to the Zoellner Quartet. The stirring climaxes, ex- 
quisite harmonies, delicate staccato and pianissimo, were 
deeply impressive. 

Following the success of their subscription musicales last 
year, Mrs. T. M. Warren and Loy F. Olp are to present 
a series of Friday evening recitals. On October 13, the 
Cyrena van Gordon, contralto; November 
violinist; December 8, Thuel Burn- 


soloist will be 
1¢, Arthur Hartmann, 
ham, pianist. 

Miss Olp and Mrs. Warren were very much gratified at 
the outcome of the opening concert of this their second 
venture and the bringing of the Zoellner Quartet to Sag- 
inaw. Le Fe O 


Sternberg School Reporte. 
Banner Year in Prospect 
The Sternberg School of Music, 
berg, director, recognized as a leading school in Philadel- 
phia, has opened in a manner that indicates a banner sea- 
son. The periods engaged are putting the accommoda- 
tions of the school to a test. An enlargement of accom- 
modations is necessary, preparations for which are on the 
The faculty of teachers has again been increased 
engagement of Charles Dryfuse and Elizabeth 
Chamberlain, former students of the school, All depart- 
ments show a substantial increase, the normal classes hav- 
ing trebled in number. Mr. von Sternberg has been ap- 
pointed a local examiner for the Series.” 
This, with his personal teaching at the school and direct- 
ing, makes his season an unusually busy one. 


Constantin von Stern- 


way. 
by the 


“Progressive 


Indian Music to Comprise Cadman Program 





An interesting program is promised by Charles Wake- 


field Cadman, the composer, and Princess Tsianina, the 


Indian mezzo-soprano, whose first concert takes place at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Tuesday evening, October 17. 
There will be examples of primitive sacred music, cere- 


monial songs, aboriginal tunes harmonized and idealized by 
American composers; Indian melodies and “love calls” 
played upon an Omaha flageolet, and in addition some of 
Mr. Cadman’s best known Indian songs. Another feature 
will be the first complete performance in New York of 
Mr. Cadman’s trio in D major, played by Arkady Bour- 
stin, violinist, and Paolo Gruppe, cellist, with the composer 
at the piano. 
Haensel and Jones Artists Engaged 

for London (Ontario) Oratorio 


The Musical Art Society of London, Ont., of which 
Albert D. Jordan is director, is to give “The Messiah,” 
Monday evening, January 1. The quartet which has been 
engaged through Haensel and Jones, will be composed of 
An‘ta Rio, soprano; Merle Alcock, contralto (re-engaged 
from last year); Bechtel Alcock, tenor, and Vivian Gos- 


nell, baritone. 
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Artists Named for Tuesday Salon at Sherry’s 


season in New York. A social feature of the Tuesday 
Salon musicales and one which distinguishes them from 


the auditorium of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, at 7 East Fifteenth street, New York, at 2.30 o'clock. 









































Mrs. Anson Dudley Bramhall now announces the list of all similar entertainments is that tea is served in the foyer Work on the concert program will begin immediately, and 
irtists engaged for the first musical afternoons of the at the conclusion of the program, when an opportunity is so it is especially necessary that prospective new members 
day Salon to be held in the grand ballroom at Sher- given the subscribers to meet the artists and their friends. have their hearings with the conductor before the first 
New York, in December, January and February next. a meeting. Appointments may be made directly with Mr. 
The roster, which iy a most interesting one and which Woman’s Orchestral Club Begins Third Spiering at 2 West Eighty-eighth street, New York (tele- 
promise of much enjoyment to the subscribers, in Season Under Spiering Direction phone, Schuyler 3018), or through the chairman of the 
the following: Mme. Edvina, Marie Rappold, Anna A Rte he membership committee, Kathryn Platt Gunn, 930 Lincoln 
Loretta del Valle, Dora Gibson, Julia Claussen, The Woman's Orchestral Club announces its third sea- place, Brooklyn, who will be glad to send further infor- 
mma Roberts, Frances Ingram, Germaine Schnitzer, son under the direction of Theodore Spiering. Plans have mation concerning membership dues, ete. 
| Leginska, Dorothy Johnston Baeseler, George Har been made to give two concerts and to continue the month- 
Ir, Paul Reimers, Emilio de Gogorza, Louis Graveure, jy studio musicales of chamber music in various combina- 
duns hofield, Willem Willeke, John Pewell, Albert tions. 
Iding, André Benoist and Albert Stoessel During the past year a wind section has been added, and EcMILE ONET 
lhe first concert will be held on Tuesday, December 5, to develop this a special effort is being made. VOCAL TEACHER 
vyhen Mme. Edvina will make her first appearance for the Rehearsals will be resumed on Monday, October 16, in Studio: 9 East 59th Street, New York City 
OPPORTUNITIES 
POSITION WANTED — Operatic tenor, | WANTED by an opera company—A is also an opportunity for local activity | A VIOLINIST-CONDUCTOR is wanted 
back from Europe, desires position pianist accompanist with large experience in Greater New York, Address P. C., by a high class dancing act which has 
with grand opera company or singing | in opera Address “Opera,” care of care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth a long engagement in vaudeville. A 
wiety. Repertoire in German, French | Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New Ave., New York. capable man is desired. Address “A. I.,” 
ind English. Address “Lyric Tenor,” | York care of MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth 
care MUSICAL Counter, 437 Fifth avenue, | - anes —__— — | ORGANIST WANTED—For small Brook- | avenue, New York. 
New Yorks, | WANTED A bass for a Brooklyn lyn church, no choir, $100 per mls STUDIO TO RENT part time each week. 
—-- church choir. Salary about $750. Ad- Write “R. G.,” care Musicat Courter, ; y : " 
ACCOMPANIST wishes to meet Ameri dress “Bass,” care of Musica. Courter 437 Fifth Ave., New York, Well furnished, spacious music room, 
sn ialeieaies ‘kk ote ail Mitac 437 Fifth avenue, New York : 39th street near sth ave, Seen by ap- 
patie ‘ ges CARNEGIE HALL STUDIO TO SUB- pointment. Address “K, G,” care 
eer Sasaaie Ghanian i carter LET—Part time. Charmingly furnished, Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth ave., N. Y. 
care ot f Si¢ oO , 437 © i Bop ee “ae eee =) . a 
New York WANTED—A young man or a young re gc hot Hie on ae eae SINGERS WANTED— 
' e woman of good address who is a good by mail only to Christiaan Kriens, Carne- Mere is an opportunity for Hawaiian 
FOR church choir positions, sce salesman or saleswoman, to go on road rie Hall. N. Y singers who play the guitar, ukulele, and 
“The Man Who Knows,’ representing a publishing concern that . + Sol ervehiie do solo work. Several companies are 
Fellows, 815 Carnegie Hall, New York, has a proposition which is of interest to | TO LET—Large, beautiful, furnished being organized and applicants will be 
Tel. 764 Circle. In answering this adver- every music teacher throughout the drawing room, with piano; suitable for considered. Address “Hawaiian Sing- 
tisement be sure to mention the MUSICAL country. This is a chance for a person a studio; well heated; attentive service. ers,” care of MusICcAL COURIER, 437 
COURIER of ability to make a good income. There 63 West 68th St., New York City. Fifth avenue, New York. 

















SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH -ACCOMPANIST 
—-“ Whe Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Artes Bullding CHICAGO 


ZOE FULTON 


RIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
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E 





] : 
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| Soprano 
| 


Concert, Oratorio Recital 
/ E. Meretzke Upton. 
| Address : Violin: Edward Freund. 
j Music League of America 


Four year course, 


granted, 
Lottchen Knaak. 


LAKE FOREST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Marta Milinowski, Director. 


Thorough Collateral course in Aca- 
demic subjects contributing directly to music. 
Piano: Martha Milinowski, Henry P. Eames, 
History of Music, Harmony, Piano: 
Annie K. Sizer. Vocal: Wm. Preston Phillips. Harmony: 


Director, Box 323, Lake Forest, Illinois, 


VIOLA COLE 


Diploma Ss Fr ————— 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


—————— PIAN 
612 Fine Arts Bldg. 





COLORATURA 
Harp: Emma Harriet Osgood. SOPRANO 
For catalogue address The 
Concert :: Recital :: Oratorio 


Direction Harriet Martin Snow 





Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 


64 East Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 








adiediat' ais Wallace Bidg., E. E., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Isaac K. MYERS 


BASS BARITONE 
Oratorio Concert RectTaL 
Pittsburgh, Pa 





ayo Fifth Avenue 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 





Dean of 


Moline, Hl. 





Harold von Mickwitz 


Fine Arts Department 


Southern Methodist University 
Beginning September, 1916 





General Director of 


Piano Department 


For concert, 


238 Wunder street, 











NEW SONG | 


By HOWARD B. KEEHN 
“Wooptann Hato” 

With piano accompaniment. 

recital and teaching. 

All music dealers or the publisher, 


H. H. BELLMAN 
k eading, Pa. 


HANS HESS 


ELLIST 
Kimball Hall. Chicage Phone, Lincoln 7917 


MRS. CARL ALVES 


“~C. WALDEMAR ALVES, Associate Teacher 
Special Attention to Correct Voice Production 
OPERA, ORATORIO AND LIEDER 
48 West 90th Street, New York 





























2904 12th PUP Bee P id, . zo 
sceaiequenliieedeetieetad DALLAS, TEXAS vice, posipelé, twenty con q Telephone, Riverside 5228 
EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON Seprane 
l sicamentil SOPRANGCO | MABEL COX-VAN GROVE —=== 
Concert Pianist Assistant to i Address: Coach Pianist 
1352 East 62nd Street, Chicago Tel. Hyde Park 3118 a 226 West 78th St., N.Y. ISAAC VAN GROV Accompanist 
ei ate ae JOINT RECITALS 
LONGY SCHOOL tinction Saher OO Chale 307 Fine Arts Bidg.. Chicago, In, 
: Cc Teacher of George Fergusson, Berlin; King Clark, Phone, Harrison 2255 
toa Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. E We Ee Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N. Y.; Geo. Dixon, oronto; 
0 Shannah Cummin ng, Katherine Bloodgood, Florence | FQ 
‘THE HIGHER ART OF PIANO PLAYING.’ R Mulfor|, Vioia Gillette, Maude Berri, Jeannette U 
Cc 1425 Broadway, New York Fernandez, Edith Miller. 
& et. Opera House Building Speciar, Orpewatic Trarninc (Inctupine Action). = 





W. 0. FORSYTH 


“Distinguis Canadian Master, who makes 
renuine artists of his pupils.” 
‘igh mg) . and amueive methods. 


Toronto, Canada, 
LAURENCE 


Care rdheimers, 





1303 Kimball"Hall, Chicago 


GRACE NELSON |: 


SOPRANO 


Phone, Harrison 3035 


— PIANIST 
" 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 








BLONDHEIM 


BASSO CANTANTE 
38 West 129th Street, New York City 





Central Park Wesi, Cor. 95th S 


r. school of Music and Arts 


LFE eg > AS STERNER. 
Dormitory tor Satettowe 


Tel. 679 Riverside 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School of Music, 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Art Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 











Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


vin! ROBSARTE 2 32% 


Voice Specialist 





MAX JACOBS 


The Jacobs String Quartet 


VIOLINIST—CONDUCTOR 
New York Orchestral Society 





Former Assistant of TRABADELO, Paris. 


Address 9 West 68th Street, New York. 


Telephone 3970 Columbus 





FRANK MACH 


Solo Violinist 
and Instructor 


Stadio: 1511 Dodge Street Omaha, Neb. 











{Teacher of Melba, a Constantino, Dalmores] 

First-hand knowledge rofessional require- 
ments explains Ro arge professional fo!- 
low ing. 


o.. s 





Own . 
Hotel Woodward, Broadway and 55th St., New York an. peliding oe by F. er oe la 
dents of al a con Students received at ter and Michaelmas each 


MARIE NELSON 


Concert Pianist 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND HARMONY 
New Method Resalts Guaranteed 


Studio: 623 West 185th Street 
New York City 





Director of 


eigners received at any time, in accordance with 
The course “5 ~ om includes every branch 1 ge musical 


all anes and win 
opera, mber music, orches 
music, literature and 


Prospectus in English or German sent gratis on application. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC in LEIPSIC 


concert hall and two small halls, also fifty teaching 
Yearly attendance, 950 stu- 


instruction, namely 
d instruments, organ, solo singing and thorough 


tra, and sacred music, theory, composition, 


THE ROYAL CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC 


page 9 of the regulations. 
train y 
‘ining for of 





CAROLINE 


HUDSON- 
ALEXANDER 


Soprano 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
— Managemen¢ LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


year, but for- 

















MUSICAL 


COURIER 














FACTORY, $8 





BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 
8 HOLLAND, MICH. 





WING ae SON, « Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for, forty-four years 
Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and { 3th Streets, New York 

















FLETCHER -COPP 


Lecturer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 


E 
Vv 
E 
L 
Y 
N 31 York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


Peoria Musical College ™sux3"™ 


Music, all branches: Dramatic Art, Languages. 
Artists and experienced teachers. Own_ building. 
Catalog. Address 234 N. Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 





GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


di BUTERA 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 

Two Triat Lessons Free 

Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Phone, Circle 1350 

Studion | 645 Madison Ave., 





Osama 


Phone, Plaza 7480 


Granberry Piano School 


GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers 

Artistic Piano Playing 

THE FAELTEN SysSTEM—— 

BOOKLETS—CARNEGIE HALL—NEW YORK 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART 
Detroit, Mich. 


CENTRAL MUSIC HALL Stier's: thicees 

Buren St, Chicago 
Chicago’s most attractive hall, devoted exclusively 
to concerts, recitals, and other high-class entertain- 
ments. Seating capacity 700. Rent reasonable. For 
terms and dates, address Harriet MARTIN SNOW, 
Manager, 64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. (In 
Summy’s Music Store.) Telephone Wabash 8740. 


NORTHWESTERN CONSERVATORY 
of MUSIC, ART and EXPRESSION 


806 NICOLLET AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest and Most Progressive Musical 
Institution in the Northwest 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY wscsic 


353 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia 
KURT mUtAS Director 
“THE SCHOOL OF H GHEST STANDARDS” 
All departments Ly music, elocution, pub- 
lic school music, etc. Large chorus, com- 
plete orchestra, 91 affiliated schools and 
teachers. Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 
countries. 











50 superior teachers 
All branches taught 
Boris L. Ganapol, Director 























CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 II 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
baal Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 

ikise’ 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 


how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 

qualities are distinguished 
in power, ‘ity, bril- 





arpeg 
iy shake, 
cato, and 


fortissimo. If 5 
possess om a 

will be 
booklet 


Violins sent to responsi- 
ble persons, on trial, for 
comparisen with other 
new or famous old vio- 
lins. If desired, gradual 
charge accounts opened. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


MENONA DRIVE, R.F. D. No. 2 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 





Reindahl Grand Model, $250 





(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





Chicago Institute of Music 


WALTER SPRY, Presi 


nt 


Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 








STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 








ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(Three Schools) 











Europe offers no better instructors than 


Che Callege of Music of Cincinnati 





Under the following members of its Faculty 

















SEND FOR 


CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 





624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (51st Season) 
DR, F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


Kidd Key Conservatory 


HANS RICHARD is Director in the Conservatory 
and is assisted by an able corps of teachers 


MRS. L. A. KIDD KEY 

















SHERMAN 
TEXAS 





For Catalog address 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Edgar M. Cawley, Director 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 








Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Languages, School of Opera, Ideal Residence 
Department for Young Ladies. Positions secured 
for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 





Catalogue and Circulars mailed on 
Pupils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FrabMcxe. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 
professors. TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


request. 


































ESTABLISHED 


“of MUSIC 








| 867 ‘ 
soTH YEAR, CLARA BAUR, Foundress. 
Conducted according to methods of most progressive 


European conservatories. 


Elocution—M U SI C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 
Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work. Department of Opera, 

Ideal location and residence department with 
superior equipment, 
Students may enter at any time, 


Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohie 


For catalogue and information 


address Miss Bertnua Baur, Directress. 


bi AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Complete Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical Branches, 


3ist Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 




















Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 
Fall Session Begins September 4, 1916 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Peachtree and Broad Streets Atlanta, Georgia 


ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM 


The Noted Pupil and 
Greatest Interpreter of 


FRANZ LISZT 


has transferred his studio from Munich to New York City, Steinway Hall, where in the future 
he will instruct advanced pupils and teachers. g A limited number of Free Scholarships 
will be given to pupils without means. All applications are to be made to PAUL SYDOW 
MANAGER, 61 EAST 53rd STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


























Concert Tour 1916-17 
NOW BOOKING 


The Friedheim Studio 
for the Pianoforte 
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MUSICAL COURIER 














STEINWAY a 
ANOS | | AlacserneS anual 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) “THE STRADIVARIUS 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES : 


| Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® @ 


NEW YORK 
AND 


St. Paull, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - - - j- HAMBURG PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hail, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 
Warerooms: } Sungicrautey 24 Nambarg ava BOSTON 


Pp 6, Berlin 
And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


























ICH-&-BACH 
Ultra-Quality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 




















THE HIGHEST GRADE 
Player 


Grands 
Uprights Pianos 
ERM DO 0k —— 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


COMMENDED BY LEADING ARTISTS OF THE WORLD 
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The * 
Sohme: 


Name , 





on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 





me ssc ge gt a gnc? pane: is known throughout America and Europe for its 
possible has been the preg aad artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by excetence es s Player Plage. 
ee THE AUTOPIANO CO. 

There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- iia sal 


politan District than any other artistic piano. Sittin danraianaids: Maeda, dae enim 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 

















MUSICAL COURIER PRINT, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 














